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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AT  the  earnest  and  most  kindly  expressed  desire  of  the 
Students  at  St.  David's  College  immediately  preparing 
for  Holy  Orders,  the  following  pages,  the  substance  of  a 
course  of  Academic  Lectures,  have  been  prepared  for  the 
press. 

The  Historical  Sections  embrace  so  much  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  subject  as,  it  was  hoped,  would  enable  the 
Student  to  understand  the  general  drift  and  importance 
of  the  Article.  The  references  have  been  made,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  popular  and  well-known  books,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  the  general  or  the  younger  reader.  Where 
the  Author  has  been  led  to  a  passage  by  a  quotation  else- 
where, he  has  generally  given  a  double  reference. 

From  residence  in  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he 
has  sometimes  been  unable  to  quote  from  the  best  edi- 
tions. 

The  edition,  when  necessary,  has  been  specified. 

He  has  aimed  to  be  simple  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  being  sound,  to  avoid  private  or  party  views,  and  to 
take  little  notice  of  the  controversies  of  the  day. 
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rPHE  Reformation  was  not  the  work  either  of  a  year 
-^  or  of  a  generation.  Its  foundation  was  laid  both 
in  the  good  and  in  the  evil  qualities  of  our  nature. 
Love  of  truth,  reverence  for  sacred  things,  a  sense  of 
personal  responsibility,  a  desire  for  the  possession  of  full 
spiritual  privileges^  co-operated  with  the  pride  of  human 
reason,  the  natural  impatience  of  restraint,  and  the  envy 
and  hatred  inspired  among  the  nobles  by  a  rich  and 
powerful  hierarchy,  to  make  the  world  weary  of  the 
Papal  domination,  and  desirous  of  reform  in  things  spi* 
ritual  and  ecclesiastical. 

Wickliffe  in  England,  and  Huss  and  Jerom  of  Prague 
in  Germany,  had  long  ago  given  utterance  to  a  feeling 
which  lay  deep  in  the  hearts,  and  spread  wide  among  the 
ranks  of  thinking  men.  It  was  said  of  Wickliffe,  that 
half  of  the  secular  priests  in  England  agreed  with  him ; 
and  his  followers  long  gave  serious  trouble  both  to 
Church  and  State.  On  the  Continent,  the  Bohemian 
Church  was  rent  by  faction ;  and  even  open  war  was  the 
result  of  an  obstinate  denial  of  the  Cup  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  the  lay-members  of  Christ's  Church.  The  two 
great  councils  of  Constance  (a.  d.  1415)  and  Basle  (a.  d. 
1431)  were  the  results  of  the  general  call  for  a  reforma- 
tion of  abuses ;  and  they  left  them  where  they  were,  or 
aggravated  and  strengthened  them. 
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But  there  was  a  leaven  which  could  not  be  prevented 
from  working.     The  revival  of  letters  and  the  art  of 
printing  taught  men  how  to  think,  and  how  to  commu- 
nicate their  thoughts.  Men,  whose  character  was  almost 
purely  literary,  contributed  not  a  little  to  pull  down  the 
system  which  threatened  to  stifle  learning  by  confound- 
ing it  with  heresy.     Amongst  these,  on  every  account 
the  most  important  and  influential  was  Erasmus.     It  is 
thought  by  many  that  his  Biblical  criticism   and  his 
learned  wit  did  more  to  rouse  men  to  reform  than  the 
honest  but  headlong  zeal  of  Luther.    At  least,  if  there 
had  been  no  Erasmus  to  precede  him,  Luther's  voice, 
if  it  could  not  have  been  stilled,  might  soon  have  been 
stifled.    He  might  not  have  found  both  learning  and 
power  zealous  to  protect  him,  so  that  he  could  defy  and 
prove  superior  to  the  allied  forces  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope.    But  Erasmus  was  himself  alarmed  at  the 
spirit  he  had  raised.     He  had  been  zealous  for  reforma- 
tion ;  but  he  dreaded  destruction.     And  he  was  the  type 
of  many,  more  in  earnest  than  himself.     On  both  sides 
of  the  great  controversy,  which  soon  divided  Europe 
into  two  hostile  communities,  were  many,  who  wished 
to  have  abuses  eradicated,  but  who  feared  to  see  the 
fabric  of  ages  shaken  to  its  centre.  Some,  like  Erasmus, 
remained  in  communion  with  Rome;  others,  like  Me- 
lancthon,  joined  the  Reformation.     The  distance  in 
point  of  sentiment  between  the  more  moderate  men; 
thus  by  force  of  circumstances  arrayed  in  opposition 
to  each  other,  was  probably  but  very  small.     But  in  the 
ranks  of  both  parties  there  were  many  of  a  more  im- 
petuous and  less  compromising  spirit :  and  as  the  voice 
of  a  community  is  generally  expressed  in  the  tones  of 
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its  loudest  speakers^  we  are  apt  to  look  on  all  the  re- 
formers as  actuated  by  a  violent  animosity  to  all  that 
was  Roman,  and  on  the  adherents  of  Rome  as  unrelent- 
ingly bent  to  destroy  and  exterminate  all  that  was  Pro* 
testant. 

Whilst  this  state  of  things  was  pending,  and  whilst 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  at  least  as  much  alive  in 
England  as  on  the  continent,  Henry  YIII.  was  drawn 
into  a  difference  with  the  Papal  see  on  the  subject  of 
his  divorce  with  Catharine  of  Arragon.  The  merits  of 
the  question  may  be  debated  elsewhere.  This  much 
alone  we  may  observe,  that  Henry,  if  he  acted  from 
principle,  not  from  passion,  might  have  suffered  his 
scruples  to  weigh  with  him,  when  his  wife  was  young 
and  well-favoured,  not  when  she  had  grown  old  and 
care-worn;  when  she  brought  him  a  rich  dowry,  not 
when  he  had  absorbed  and  spent  it ;  when  he  had  hopes 
of  a  male  heir  to  his  throne,  not  when  those  hopes  had 
been  disappointed,  the  lady  Mary  being  the  sole  issue 
of  his  alliance.  But,  whatever  the  moving  cause,  he 
was  in  hostility  to  the  see  of  Rome;  and  his  only 
chance  of  making  head  against  it,  was  to  call  up  and 
^ve  strength  to  the  spirit  of  reformation. 

Cranmer  had  been  introduced  to  him  by  some  casual 
observations  on  the  best  way  of  settling  the  question  of 
the  divorce ;  and  Cranmer  from  that  time  forth  Henry 
steadily  favoured  and  protected.  In  1533,  the  king 
threw  off  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
declared  the  independence  of  his  kingdom  and  of  its 
Church.  But  it  has  been  said  that  he  rejected  the  Pope, 
not  the  Papacy.  The  Church  was  to  be  independent  of 
Rome ;  but  not  independent  absolutely.    For  a  spiritual 
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he  substituted  a  temporal  head:  and  wished  to  confer 
on  that  temporal  head — himself — all  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  spiritual. 
Cranmer  was  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  cha- 
racter has  been  differently  described  by  those,  who  have 
taken  their  views  of  it  from  different  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. His  greatest  enemies  can  scarcely  deny  him  the 
virtues  of  mildness,  moderation  and  patience,  nor  the 
praise  of  learning  and  candour  ^  His  greatest  admirers 
can  hardly  affirm  that  he  was  free  from  weakness  and 
timidity,  and  a  too  ready  compliance  with  the  whims 
and  wishes  of  those  in  power.  But  he  had  a  hard  post  to 
fill.  Henry  had  thrown  off  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and 
80  had  thrown  himself  into  the  party  of  the  reformers ; 
but  he  had  no  mind  to  throw  off  all  the  errors  of  Popery, 
nor  to  go  all  lengths  with  the  Reformation.  Cranmer 
had  often  to  steer  his  course  warilv,  lest  his  bark  should 
make  shipwreck  altogether ;  and  over  zeal  for  his  cause 
might  provoke  the  hostility  of  one,  whose  word  was  law. 


1  His  firat  Protestant  Buccessor  in  the  archiepiBcopal  see  has  thus 
described  him: — Ut  theologiam  a  barbarie  yindicaret,  adjecit  literas 
Gnecas  et  Hebneas;  quarum  sane  post  suscoptum  doctoratus  gradum 
constat  eum  perstudiosum  fuisse.  Quibus  perceptis  antiqulsslmos  tarn 
Gnccos  quam  Latinos  patres  erolvit :  concilia  omnia  et  antiqnitatem  ad 
ipsa  Apostolorum  tempera  inTcstigarit ;  theologiam  totam,  dectracta  ilia 
quam  sophistee  obduxerunt  yitiata  cute,  ad  yiymn  resecayit :  quam  tamen 
non  doctrina  magis  quam  moribus  et  yita  ezpressit.  Mira  enim  tempo* 
rantia,  mira  animi  lenitate  atque  placabilitato  fuit ;  ut  nulla  injuria  aut 
contumelia  ad  iram  aut  yindictam  proyocare  possit;  inimicissimosque, 
quorum  yim  ac  potentiam  etsi  despoxit  ao  leyiter  tullt,  ab  offensione 
tamen  ad  inimicitias  deponcndas  atque  gratiam  incundam  ssepe  humani- 
tate  duxit.  Eam  pneterea  constantiam,  graritatem  ac  modorationem 
prsB  se  tulit,  ut  in  omni  yarietate  rebusque,  siye  secundis,  siye  adyersis, 
nunquam  turbari  animum  ex  frontc  yultuque  coUigcrcs. — Matt.  Parker, 
Dt  Antiq.  Britann,  Eccles.   p.  495.     Lend.  1729. 
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and  whose  will  would  brook  no  restraint  from  an  arch^ 
bishop,  when  it  had  dethroned  a  Pope. 

During  Henry's  reign  several  documents  were  put 
forth,  varying  in  their  complexion  according  as  Cranmer 
had  more  or  less  influence  with  him.  The  Six  Articles 
nearly  swamped  the  Reformation,  and  endangered  even 
the  archbishop.  The  Bishop's  Book^  or  the  Institution  of 
a  Christian  Man,  was  a  confession  of  faith  set  forth 
when  Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  in  the  ascendant.  But 
it  was  succeeded  by  the  King's  Booh,  the  Necessary 
Doctrine^  which  was  the  king's  modification  of  the 
Bishop's  Booh  in  which  Gardiner  had  greater  influence, 
and  which  restored  some  of  those  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
communion,  which  the  Bishop's  Book  had  discarded  ^ 

Cranmer  was  himself  not  as  yet  fully  settled  in  his 
views.  He  had  early  split  with  the  Papacy,  and  con- 
vinced himself  of  the  need  of  reformation,  and  of  the 
general  defection  from  the  faith  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
primitive  Church.  But  he  was  some  time  before  he 
gave  up  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  and  other 
opinions  in  which  he  had  been  bred  up*.  The  bishops 
and  clergy  in  general  were  far  less  disposed  to  reforma- 
tion than  the  king  or  the  archbishop.  It  was  rather  by 
an  exercise  of  regal  prerogative  than  by  the  force  of 
persuasion,  that  changes  were  effected,  even  to  the 
extent  which  took  place  in  Henry's  reign.     It  was  also 


1  See  Cardweirs  SynodcUta,  p.  34,  Note. 
3  Ridley  was  conrerted  from  a  belief  in  TransubstaDtiation  to  belief  in 
the  Bpiritnal  Presence  by  reading  Ratramn's  Book,  and  be  was  tbe  means 
of  bringing  otot  Cranmer,  wbo  in  time  brought  Latimer  to  the  same  con- 
Tietion.  See  Ridley's  Life  of  Ridley,  p.  192.  The  date  assigned  to 
Ridley's  conriction  is  1646.  See  also  Soames'  Hitt  of  Re/amuUion,  Vol. 
in.  eh.  n.  p.  17. 
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not  much  to  the  taste  of  the  clergy,  that  they  should  bd 
forced  to  pay  the  same  obedience  to  a  temporal,  which 
they  had  hitherto  paid  to  a  spiritual  head:  especially 
when  Henry  seemed  to  claim,  and  Cranmer,  at  least  for 
a  time,  to  sanction  spiritual  obedience  to  such  a  temporal 
authority;  and  most  of  all,  when  Henry  had  given 
marked  indications  that,  instead  of  making  lighter  the 
yoke  which  the  Pope  had  put  upon  them,  his  little 
finger  would  be  thicker  than  the  Pope's  loins.  But 
neither  clergy  nor  people  were  allowed  to  speak  louder 
than  the  king  chose  to  suffer.  Convocation,  both  in  this 
reign  and  in  the  next,  had  little  weight,  and  was  not 
oflen  consulted. 

However,  in  Henry's  reign  many  important  steps 
were  taken.  The  Church  was  declared  independent  of 
Rome.  The  Bible  was  translated  into  English.  So  also 
were  many  portions  of  the  Church  service.  Negotiations 
were  opened  with  the  German  Reformers,  especially  with 
Melancthon,  whom  Henry  and  Cranmer  besought  in 
vain  to  come  over  and  help  them^  And  in  1638,  in 
consequence  of  conferences  between  Cranmer  and  the 
German  divines,  a  body  of  thirteen  Articles  was  drawn 
up,  in  great  measure  agreeing  with  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg*. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  who  was  himself 
a  zealous  partizan  of  the  Reformation,  greater  changes 
were  speedily  made.    In  1547  the  first  book  of  Homilies 


^  Molanctbon  seems  to  have  known  Henry's  character  too  well  to  wish 
to  become  his  counsellor.  See  Lawrence,  BampUm  Lecturti,  p.  186,  and 
Dr.  Card  weirs  Preface  to  the  two  Liturgies  of  King  Edward  VI.  Oxf. 
1838,  p.  iv.,  Note  6. 

2  See  Cranmer's  Works  by  Jenkyns,  Vol.  nr.  p.  273. 
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was  put  forth.  In  1548  *  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
with  other  learned  and  discreet  bishops  and  divines* 
were  appointed  '  by  the  king  to  draw  an  order  of  divine 
worship,  having  respect  to  the  pure  religion  of  Christ 
taught  in  the  Scripture,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  prim- 
itive Church.'  This  commission  is  said  to  have  consisted 
of  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Day,  bishop  of 
Chichester;  Groodrich,  bishop  of  Ely;  Skip,  bishop  of 
Hereford ;  Holbeach,  of  Lincoln ;  Ridley,  of  Rochester ; 
Thirlby,  of  Westminster ;  May,  dean  of  St.  Paul's  ;  Tay- 
lor, dean  of  Lincoln ;  Haines,  dean  of  Exeter ;  Robert- 
son, archdeacon  of  Leicester;  Redmayne,  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Cox,  almoner  to  the  king, 
and  dean  of  Westminster  and  Christ  Churchy  These 
commissioners,  or  a  portion  of  them*,  drew  up  the  first 
Service  Book  of  Edward  VL,  which  was  approved  by 
Convocation,  and  confirmed  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. The  principal  sources,  from  which  it  was  derived, 
were  the  ancient  offices  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
with  them  very  probably  the  Liturgy  drawn  up  by  Me- 
lancthon  and  Bucer  at  the  request  of  Herman,  arch- 


^  See  Blrype's  Cranmer,  p.  193.  Ridley's  Life  of  Ridley,  p.  221. 
Collyert  Ecel,  Hitt,  Vol.  n.  p.  262,  &c.  Downe's  Lives  of  the  Compilen 
of  the  Liturgy,  prefixed  to  Sparrow'B  Rationale,  Soamcs'  Iliet,  Rtf.  Vol. 
ni.  p.  253.  The  flrit  Serrice  Book  was  attributed  by  his  contemporary 
Bale  to  Cmnxner.  On  CFanmer^s  approbation  of  it,  see  Jenkyns'  Oan- 
mer.  Vol.  i.  pp.  Lni.,  uv. 

>  Soames  seems  satisfied  that  the  parties  actually  engaged  were  Cran- 
mer,  Ridley,  Goodrich,  Holbeach,  May,  Taylor,  Haynes,  and  Cox.  *If,' 
he  says,  *  it  be  true  that  Dr.  Redmayn  did  not  cordially  approre  the  new 
Liturgy,  that  circumstance  Is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  age  could  boast  of 
few  men  more  erudite  and  honest/  Vol.  m.  p.  256.  This  witness  is 
true. 
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bishop  of  Cologne,  for  the  use  of  his  diocese,  which  had 
been  principally  derived  from  the  ancient  liturgy  of 
Nuremberg*. 

The  same  year  Cranmer  translated  a  Catechism  writ- 
ten by  Justus  JonaSy  which  he  put  forth  with  his  own 
authority,  and  which  is  commonly  called  Cranmers 
Catechism.  The  Calvinistic  reformers  of  the  continent 
made  many  objections  to  the  Liturgy  as  drawn  up  in 
1548:  and  many  English  divines  entertained  similar 
scruples.  It  is  probable,  that  the  clergy  at  large  were 
not  desirous  of  farther  reformation.  But  the  king  and 
the  archbishop  were  both  anxious  for  a  revision,  which 
should  do  away  with  any  appearance  of  giving  sanction 
to  Roman  superstitions.  Accordingly  an  order  was  given 
to  prepare  a  new  Service  Book.  The  king  and  his 
council  were  most  zealous  in  favour  of  the  change,  and 
it  is  even  said  that  the  king  declared,  in  a  spirit  like  his 
father's,  that  if  the  bishops  would  not  make  the  desired 
change,  he  would  interpose  his  own  supreme  authority 
to  enforce  its  acceptance. 

The  new  Service  Book  was  put  forth  in  1552,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  although  these  few  are  very  im- 
portant, it  was  the  same  as  that  we  now  possess  under 
the  name  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  convocation  was  not  permitted  to  pass  its  judg- 
ment on  it,  because  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
thrown  all  possible  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  publica- 
tion.    It  came  forth  with  the  authority  of  parliament. 


1  See  Card  well's  Pre/ace  to  the  two  Liturgies  of  Edw,  VL,  p.  xili., 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 
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though  the  act,  which  enjoined  its  acceptance,  declared 
that  the  objections  to  the  former  book  were  rather 
curious  than  reasonable  ^ 

The  same  year  saw  the  publication  of  the  forty-two 
'  Articles  of  Religion.'  They  were  framed  by  the  arch- 
bishop at  the  king's  command,  and  committed  to  certain 
bishops  to  be  inspected  and  approved  by  them.  They 
were  then  returned  to  the  archbishop  and  amended  by 
him ;  he  then  sent  them  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  Sir 
John  Cheke,  who  agreed  that  the  archbishop  should 
offer  them  to  the  king ;  which  accordingly  he  did.  They 
were  then  communicated  to  some  other  divines,  and 
returned  once  more  to  the  archbishop.  The  archbishop 
made  his  last  remarks  upon  them,  and  so  returned  them 
again  in  three  days  to  the  council,  beseeching  them  to 
prevail  with  the  king  to  give  authority  to  the  bishops  to 
cause  their  respective  clergy  to  subscribe  them*. 


1  StiTpe'B  OofMiMr,  pp.  210,  266,  2S9.  Ridley's  Li/e  of  Ridley,  p. 
333.  CoUjer'B  EccL  Hist.  n.  309.  Soames,  ni.  ch.  n.  p.  692.  '  The 
prelates  themselTes  appear  to  hare  considered  the  existing  Liturgy  as  suf- 
ficiently unexoeptionahle,  for  in  the  Act  authorizing  the  new  one,  it  was 
declared,  that  the  former  book  contained  nothing  but  what  was  agree- 
able to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  primitire  Church ;  and  that  such  doubts 
as  had  been  raised  io  the  use  and  exercise  thereof,  proceeded  rather  from 
the  curiosity  of  the  ministers  and  mistakes,  than  of  any  other  worthy 
cause.'     Soames,  m.  p.  696. 

>  Wake's  State  of  the  Ckurehj  ifc,  p.  599 :  quoted  by  Card  well,  Syno* 
daUa,  Vol.  i.  p.  3.  See  also  Jenkyns*  Cranmer,  Vol.  i.  p.  357.  It  is 
asserted  by  Strype,  in  his  Li/e  of  Cranmer,  and  repeated  by  Gloucester 
Ridley,  that  of  these  Articles  '  the  archbishop  was  the  penner,  or  at  least 
the  great  director,  with  the  assistance,  as  is  rery  probable,  of  bishop 
Bidley.'     Bidl^e  Life,  p.  343. 

Mr.  Soames  says,  '  Of  the  Articles  now  framed  abp.  Cranmer  must 
be  considered  as  the  sole  compiler. ...  It  seems  likely  that  he  consulted 
his  friend  Ridley,  and  that  he  obtained  from  him  many  notes.  It  is  how- 
erer  certain  that  the  bishop  of  London  was  not  actually  concerned  in  pre- 
paring the  Articles,  as  Cranmer,  when  examined  at  Oxford,  took  upon 
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It  has  been  doubted  whether  these  Articles,  thus 
drawn  up,  were  ever  sanctioned  by  conyocation.  Dr, 
Cardwell,  in  his  Synodalia^  has  given  good  reason  to 
think  that  they  received  full  synodical  authority. 

It  has  been  shewn  by  archbishop  Laurence^  and 
others,  that  the  Lutheran  Confessions  of  Faith,  especi- 
ally the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  were  the  chief  sources 
to  which  Cranmer  was  indebted  for  the  Articles  of 
1552.  He  did  not  servilely  follow,  but  yet  made  copious 
use  of  them. 

The  chief  assistant  to  Cranmer,  both  in  this  labour 
and  in  the  translations  and  revisions  of  the  Liturgy,  was 
unquestionably  his  great  friend  and  counsellor,  Ridley. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  had  material  influence  in  in- 
ducing the  archbishop  to  renounce  the  doctrine  of  Iran* 
substantiation  and  to  embrace  that  of  the  Spiritual  Pre- 
sence' :  and  the  Romanist  party  of  the  day  asserted  that 
Cranmer  derived  all  his  learning  from  Ridley.  However 
untrue  this  may  be,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  always 
acted  in  concert.  In  the  drawing  up  of  the  first  Service 
Book,  Ridley  was  one  of  the  commissioners ;  and,  no 
doubt,  next  to  Cranmer,  had  a  principal  hand  in  com- 
piling and  afterwards  revising  it.  Some  of  the  commis* 
sioners  protested  against  the  passing  of  the  Act  for 
authorizing  the  first  book,  inasmuch  as  it  went  beyond 
their  views  of  liturgical  reform.  But  Ridley  shewed  the 
greatest,  zeal  to  induce  conformity  both  to  it,  and  to  the 
Second  Service  Book,  which  was  far  more  extensively 


himself  the  whole  responBibility  of  that  work/  for  which  he  quotes  Foze, 
1704.    Soames'  Hist,  Rff.  m.  p.  648. 

1  Bampton  Lectures^  pamm  ;  especially  p.  229. 

2  Ridley's  Life  of  Ridley ^  p.  162,  referred  to  sbore. 
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refonned.  And  indeed  throughout,  Cranmer  and  he 
appear  to  have  walked  in  the  same  course,  and  acted  on 
the  same  principles. 

It  is  of  consequence  to  remember  these  facts.  For 
if  Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  the  chief  compilers  both  of 
the  Prayer  Book  and  of  the  Articles :  although  the 
Church  is  in  no  degree  bound  by  their  private  opinions ; 
yet,  when  there  is  a  difficulty  in  understanding  a  clause 
either  in  the  Articles  or  the  Liturgy,  which  are  the  two 
standards  of  authority  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  the 
English  Church,  it  cannot  but  be  desirable  to  elucidate 
such  difficulties  by  appealing  to  the  writings,  and  other- 
wise expressed  opinions,  of  these  two  reformers.  It  is 
true,  both  Liturgy  and  Articles  have  been  altered  since 
their  time.  Yet  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  both  re- 
mains just  as  they  left  them.  The  convocation  appears 
to  have  made  little  alteration  in  the  Articles,  and  none 
in  the  Liturgy  in  Edward's  reign :  for  the  Second  Service 
Book  was  not  submitted  to  it,  and  it  has  been  even 
doubted  whether  the  Articles  were  passed  by  it. 

The  event,  which  seemed  to  crush  the  Reformation 
in  the  bud,  in  fact  gave  it  life.  Neither  clergy  nor 
people  appear  to  have  been  very  hearty  in  its  cause,  when 
it  came  commended  to  them  by  the  tyranny  of  Henry, 
or  even  by  the  somewhat  arbitrary  authority  of  Edward 
and  the  Protector  Somerset.  But  when  its  martyrs  bled 
at  the  stake,  and  when  the  royal  prerogative  was  arrayed 
against  it ;  it  then  became  doubly  endeared  to  the  people, 
as  the  cause  of  liberty  as  well  as  of  religion. 

Elizabeth,  though  not  less  a  Tudor  than  her  pre- 
decessors, was  wiser,  if  not  better  than  they.  She  at 
once  disclaimed  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church, 
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in  such  a  sense  as  might  make  it  appear  that  her 
authority  was  spiritual,  or  trenching  on  the  prerogative 
and  rights  of  the  clergy  ^  She  allowed  the  convocation 
to  be  consulted,  both  on  the  Lituigy  and  the  Articles. 

And  now  both  clergy  and  laity  were  more  prepared 
to  adopt  the  tenets  and  the  worship  of  the  Reformers. 
Men,  who  did  not  wish  to  change  their  creed  at  the  will 
of  Henry«  had  now  learned  to  dread  the  despotism  of 
Rome,  as  exhibited  in  the  reign  of  Maiy.  There  were 
still  many  difierent  sets  of  opinion  in  the  country.  A 
large  number  of  clergy  and  laity  were  still  for  com- 
munion with  Rome  and  for  retaining  the  Mass :  others 
had  imbibed  a  love  of  the  doctrine  and  disdpline  of 
Geneva*  and  viewed  a  surplice  with  horror  and  aver- 
sion :  others  again  leant  to  what  were  called  Lutheran 
sentiments*  and  were  viewed  by  one  extreme  as  papists, 
by  the  other  as  heretics.  Happily,  the  leading  divines 
in  the  Church,  and  especially  Parker,  the  new  arch- 
bishop* were  imbued  with  moderate  sentiments^  and 
succeeded  for  a  time  in  steering  the  Ark  of  their 
Church  skilfully  amid  the  fory  of  the  contending  ele- 
ments. Their  wise  measures  and  the  gradual  progress 
of  opinions  in  the  course  of  time  appeased  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  Romanist  party ;  though  it  is  painfol  to 
add  that  measures  of  a  most  cruel  character  were  too 
often  adopted  by  the  firiends  of  the  Reformation,  against 
the  leading  propagators  of  Romish  doctrine ;  measures 
whidi  stain  the  memory  of  Eliiabeth's  reign,  almost 
as  deeply,  and  not  so  excusably^  as  the  fores  of  Smith- 


'  b  hnr  L^MiitiiiM  aei  forth  in  iW  ivmr  l»s^  fv!^«T«a  to  and  coo. 

a  tiw  xxxnttk  ArtWW  of  iW  C^iuvk 
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field  do  that  of  Mary's  ^  But  though  Romanism  was 
then  decaying,  the  opposite  extreme  party  was  gradually 
advancing ;  and  it  advanced,  till  in  the  end  it  overthrew 
the  altar  and  the  throne.  Its  influence,  however,  was 
not  great  on  the  formularies  of  the  Church.  The  Second 
Service  Book  of  Edward  VI.  was  restored  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  with  some  alterations, 
principally  by  the  insertion  of  a  few  rubrics  and  passages 
from  the  First  Service  Book,  and  partly  by  the  omission 
of  one  or  two  sentences  which  were  thought  needlessly 
offensive,  or  doubtful  in  their  orthodoxy.  The  Prayer 
Book  underwent  subsequent  revisions  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.'  and  Charles  II.,  which  reduced  it  to  its  present 
form. 

The  alterations  in  the  Articles  have  been  fewer,  and 
perhaps  less  important.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to 
the  primacy,  which  took  place  in  1559,  archbishop 
Parker  set  on  foot  various  measures  for  the  regulation 
and  government  of  the  Church,  now  again  under  the 
care  of  a  reforming  sovereign,  and  with  a  reforming 
archbishop  at  its  head.  It  appears  that  one  of  Parker  s 
earliest  labours  was  directed  towards  a  recasting  of  the 
*  Articles  of  Religion.'  He  expunged  some  parts  of  the 
original  Articles,  and  added  some  others.  In  this  work 
he  was  guided,  like  Cranmer,  in  a  great  degree  by 
Lutheran  formularies.  As  Cranmer  had  derived  much 
from  the  Confession  ef  Augsburg,  so  he  took  several 
clauses  from  the  Confession  of  Wurtemburg'.  Both 
houses  ef  convocation  considered  the  draught  of  the 


1  See  Soames'  Elizabethan  Religious  Htitofy,  ch.  t. 
s  Laurence's  Bampton  Leetwrts^  p.  233. 
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Articles  thus  made  by  the  archbishop,  and  by  him  com- 
mitted to  their  inspection  and  revision.  The  convo- 
cation, as  appears  from  an  original  document  in  the 
Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  made 
several  farther  alterations  besides  those  which  the  arch- 
bishop had  made.  Especially  they  erased  the  latter 
part  of  the  original  3rd  Article,  concerning  the  preach- 
ing to  the  spirits  in  prison,  the  whole  of  the  39th,  40th 
and  42nd,  the  archbishop  having  previously  erased  the 
41st,  thus  reducing  the  whole  number  to  38.  There 
was  some  little  difference  between  the  copy  of  the 
Articles  thus  submitted  to,  and  approved  by  the  con- 
vocation in  1662,  and  the  copy  afterwards  published  by 
the  Queen's  command,  and  with  her  royal  approbation. 
The  latter  omitted  the  29th  Article,  whose  title  was 
'Impii  non  manducant  Corpus  Christi  in  usu  coense,' 
and  added  the  famous  clause  in  the  20th  Article,  ^  Ha- 
bet  Ecclesia  ritus  statuendi  jus  et  in  fidei  controversiis 
Auctoritatem.'  Both  alterations  are  believed  to  be  due 
to  the  Queen  herself  in  the  exercise  of  what  she  con- 
sidered her  undoubted  right. 

An  English  translation  of  these  Articles  was  put 
forth  soon  after  by  the  authority  of  convocation,  not 
apparently  of  the  queen.  This  translation  does  not 
contain  the  famous  clause  on  Church  authority,  which 
the  queen  or  her  council  had  inserted,  nor  yet  the 
Article  'Impii  non  manducant,^  which  the  convocation 
had  authorized,  but  which  the  council  had  expunged  K 

In  the  year  1571  the  Articles  were  again  snbscribed 
by  both  houses  of  convocation,  and  committed  to  the 


1  See  CardweU*B  SynodaUot  p.  34. 
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editorship  of  Bishop  Jewell.  They  were  then  put  forth 
in  their  present  form  both  in  Latin  and  English ;  and 
received  not  only  the  sanction  of  convocation,  but  also 
of  parliament.  The  Latin  Articles,  as  put  forth  at  this 
period,  omitted  the  famous  clause  concerning  Church 
authority ;  the  English  retained  it.  Both  contained  the 
29  th  Article,  concerning  the  wicked  not  eating  the 
Body  of  Christ. 

The  Articles,  which  were  now  39  in  number,  making 
with  the  Confirmation  40,  were  thus  set  forth  with  the 
authority  of  the  queen,  of  the  convocation,  and  of  the 
parliament.  The  clause  concerning  Church  authority 
was  still,  however,  in  a  measure  doubtful ;  it  being  even 
to  this  day  uncertain  whether  it  received  fully  the  sanc- 
tion of  convocation.  The  bishops  of  both  provinces 
soon  after  enacted  canons,  by  which  all  members  were 
bound  to  subscribe  the  Articles  approved  in  the  synod  K 

The  mode  in  which  the  Articles,  thus  reduced  to 
their  present  form,  were  drawn  up  and  imposed  upon 
the  Church,  is  a  subject  which  may  well  admit  of  ques- 
tion and  debate.  The  exercise  of  State  authority,  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  Reformation,  corresponds  more  with 
the  notions  of  prerogative  suited  to  those  days,  than 
with  the  feelings  of  modern  times*.    But,  whatever  may 


1  Cardweirs  SynaddHOf  Vol.  i.  p.  127. 
s  It  win  be  remembered  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward 
VI.  the  whole  nation,  and  therefore  of  course  the  king  and  the  parliament, 
conaidered  themselreB  as  members  of  the  national  Church.  Hence  their 
inlerferenoe  in  the  reformation  in  the  Church  was  a  rery  different  thing 
from  the  interference  of  a  parliament,  not  consisting  exclusirely  of  church- 
men. The  question,  as  to  how  far  the  laity  ought  to  be  consulted  in 
drawfaig  up  formalarieB  or  serrices,  may  be  oonsidered  as  open  to  dia- 
cuision. 
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be  said  on  this  head,  one  fact  is  plain,  viz.  that  the 
Articles  thus  drawn  up,  subscribed,  and  authorized,  have 
ever  since  been  signed  and  assented  to  by  all  the  clergy 
of  the  Church,  and  by  every  graduate  of  both  Universi- 
ties; and  have  hence  an  authority  far  beyond  that  of 
any  single  convocation  or  parliament,  viz.  the  unanimous 
and  solemn  assent  of  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  two  Universities,  for  well-nigh  three 
hundred  years. 

In  the  interpretation  of  them,  our  best  guides  must 
be,  first,  their  own  natural,  literal,  grammatical  mean- 
ing; next  to  this,  a  knowledge  of  the  controversies 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  Church,  and  made  such 
Articles  necessary;  then,  the  other  authorized  formu^ 
laries  of  the  Church ;  after  them,  the  writings  and  known 
opinions  of  such  men  as  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Parker, 
who  drew  them  up ;  then,  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive 
Church,  which  they  professed  to  follow ;  and  lastly,  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  distinguished  English  divines 
who  have  been  content  to  subscribe  the  Articles,  and 
have  professed  their  agreement  with  them  for  now  300 
years.  These  are  our  best  guides  for  their  interpretation. 
Their  authority  is  derivable  from  Scripture  alone. 

On  the  subject  of  subscription,  of  late  so  painfully 
agitated,  very  few  words  may  be  sufficient.  To  sign  any 
document  in  a  non-natural  sense  seems  hardly  consistent 
with  Christian  integrity  or  common  manliness.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  a  national  Church  should  never  be  need- 
lessly exclusive.  It  should,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  be 
ready  to  embrace,  if  possible,  all  who  truly  believe  in 
God  and  in  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent.  Accord* 
ingly  our  own  Church  requires  of  its  lay  members  no 
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confession  of  their  faith,  except  that  contained  in  the 
Apostles'  Creeds 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  inter- 
pret and  explain  the  Articles  of  the  Church,  which  bind 
the  consciences  of  her  clergy,  according  to  their  natural 
and  genuine  meaning ;  and  to  prove  that  meaning  to  be 
both  Scriptural  and  Catholic.  None  can  feel  so  satis- 
fied, nor  act  so  straightforwardly,  as  those  who  subscribe 
them  in  such  a  sense.  But,  if  we  consider  how  much 
variety  of  sentiment  may  prevail  amongst  persons,  who 
are  in  the  main  sound  in  the  faith,  we  can  never  wish 
that  a  national  Church,  which  ought  to  have  all  the 
marks  of  catholicity,  should  inforce  too  rigid  and  uni- 
form an  interpretation  of  its  formuUiries  and  terms  of 
union.  The  Church  should  be  not  only  Holy  and  Apos- 
tolic, but  as  well.  One  and  Catholic.  Unity  and  univer- 
sality are  scarcely  attainable,  where  a  greater  rigour 
of  subscription  is  required,  than  such  as  shall  ensure  an 
adherence  and  conformity  to  those  great  catholic  truths, 
which  the  primitive  Christians  lived  by,  and  died  for. 


1  8ee  the  Baptismal  Senrice,  and  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 


Vot,  I. 


ARTICLE    I. 


Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity, 


There  is  but  one  liying  and  true 
God,  eTerlasiing,  without  body, 
parts,  or  passions ;  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness ;  the  Maker 
and  Preserrer  of  all  things,  both 
risible  and  inrisible.  And  in  the 
nnity  of  this  Godhead  there  bo 
three  Persons,  of  one  substance, 
power,  and  eternity,  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 


D€  Fide  in  Saeroianctam  Trinitatem. 


IJxus  est  Tivus  ct  yerus  Deus, 
setemus,  incorporeus,  impartibilis, 
impassibilis ;  immensic  potent iic,  sa- 
pientise,  ac  bonitatis;  Creator  et 
Conservator  omnium,  turn  yisibi- 
Hum,  turn  inyisibilium.  Et  in  uni- 
tate  hujus  divinss  naturse,  tres  sunt 
Pcrsonse,  ejusdom  essentia;,  potcn- 
tiic,  ac  Ktemitatis;  Pater,  Filius, 
et  Spiritus  Sanctus. 


Section  I. 

HISTORY. 

THIS  Article  ia  evidently  concerned  with  two  somewhat 
distinct  subjects. 

First.  The  Nature  and  Et«ential  Attributes  of  God  in 
the  general. 

Secondly.     The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity. 

The  FiBST  part  is  common  to  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
and  requires  less  either  of  illustration  from  history  or  demon- 
stration from  Scripture ;  it  having  been  the  imiversal  Creed, 
both  of  Jews  and  Christians,  that  '  Qod  is  one,  living  and  true, 
everlasting,  without  body,  parts,  or  passions ;  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things, 
both  visible  and  invisible.' 

There  have,  however,  been  two  classes  of  speculators  against 
whom  we  may  suppose  these  words  to  be  directed. 

1  The  obscure  sect  of  the  Anthropomorphites  is  reckoned 
as  a  heresy  of  the  fourth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  reappeared 

c2 
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in  the  tenth,  in  the  district  of  Vicenza  m  Italy\  Their  opinion, 
as  expressed  by  their  name,  was  that  God  was  in  form  as  a  man, 
material,  and  with  body  and  members  like  our  own. 

2  The  more  important  and  dangerous  error  of  the  Panr- 
theUta  may  not  be  directly  alluded  to  in  the  Article,  but  is 
plainly  opposed  by  it. 

Pantheism  has  been  the  prevailing  Esoteric  doctrine  of  all 
Paganism,  and,  with  various  modifications,  the  source  of  a  great 
part  of  ancient  philosophy*.  The  Orphic  Hynms  have  evident 
traces  of  it.  Thales  and  the  Eleatic  School  expressed  it  dis- 
tinctly, and  in  the  definite  language  of  philosophy^  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  great  doctrine  revealed  in  the 
mysteries.  The  Egyptian  Theology  was  plainly  based  upon  it^ 
It  was  at  the  root  of  the  Polytheism  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  their  gross  idolatry  was  probably  but  an  outward  expression 
of  its  more  mystic  refinements^.  The  Brahmins  and  Buddhists, 
whose  religious  systems  still  prevail  amongst  nearly  half  the 
human  race,  though  also,  exoterically,  gross  Polytheists,  are  yet» 
in  their  philosophy,  undisguised  Pantheists^.  The  Jewish  Cab- 
bala is  thought  to  have  drunk  deep  of  the  same  fountain^ 


1  See  Suicer,  s.  y.  avdp<airofiop<l)iTai,  and  Mosheim,  Ecclesiatt,  Hitti 
Cent.  X.  Ft.  ii.  eh.  v.  }  4. 

2  Cad  worth.  Int.  Sj/sL  eh.  iv.  passing  especially  }J  29,  32,  33,  34. 

s  Cudwortb,  B.  i.  ch.  iy.  $$  30,  31,  Tennemann's  Manual  of  Phir 
losophy,  pp.  69,  70.     (Oxf.  1832.) 

<  Ey»  tlfu  nap  t6  ycyoi^r,  xal  hp,  kqI  €a'6fitpop,  koL  t6p  tfiop  ircfrXor 
ovdtis  fr»  OvrfTot  antKoXvyfrtp :  '  I  am  all  that  hath  been,  is,  and  fihall  be, 
and  my  veil  hath  no  mortal  eyer  uncovored.'— Inscription  on  the  Temple 
of  Sais,  ap.  Plutarch,  de  Iside.  Again,  r6p  wpoTop  et6p  ry  napri  t6p  avr6p 
pofiiCovai.  Plutarch,  from  Hecatceus,  de  Isid.  et  Osiri.  See  Cudworth, 
ch.  ly.  Vol.  n.  pp.  170,  176.  All  that  Cudworth  adduces,  and  it  is  well 
worth  reading,  shews  that  the  Egyptians  were  genuine  Pantheists. 

*  See  Faber,  Pagan  Idolatry,  B.  i.  ch.  iii, 

e  See  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  262;  Maurice's  History  of 
Hindostan  and  Indian  AntiquUies, passim.  Faber,  as  above;  Mill's  Panths^ 
uttc  Theory. 

f  Burton's  Bampton  Lectures,  note  16. 
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When  the  Chnstian  faith  came  in  contact  with  Eastern 
philosophy,  it  is  probable  that  Pantheistic  notions  found  their 
way  into  its  corruptions.  Gnostics  and  Manichees,  and  possibly 
some  of  the  later  heretics,  such  as  the  Paulicians,  had  some 
admixture  of  Pantheism  in  their  Creeds.  Simon  Magus  himself 
may  possibly  have  used  its  language,  when  he  gave  himself  out 
as  ^the  great  power  of  God.' 

Its  leading  idea  is,  that  God  is  every  thing,  and  every  thing 
is  Ood^  All  personal  character  of  the  Deity  is  lost.  The 
supreme  being  of  the  Hindoos  is  therefore  neither  male  nor 
female,  but  neuter'.  All  the  numberless  forms  of  matter  are  but 
different  appearances  of  God ;  and  though  he  is  invisible,  yet 
every  thing  you  see  is  God^.  Accordingly  the  Deity  himself 
becomes  identified  with  the  worshipper.  '•  He,  who  knows  that 
Deity,  is  the  Deity  itself^.*"  Hence,  as  all  living  beings  are 
manifestations  of,  and  emanations  from,  the  Deity ;  the  devout 
Brahmin  or  Buddhist,  while  he  believes  that  by  piety  man  may 
become  more  and  more  truly  Gt>d,  looks  forward,  as  his  final 
consummation  and  bliss,  to  Ninoana^  or  absorption  in  the  Deity. 

This  system  of  religion  or  philosophy,  which  has  prevailed 
so  extensively  in  heathendom,  and  found  favour  with  the  early 
philosophic  heretics,  and  probably  with  the  brethren  of  the  free 
spirit  in  the  twelfth  century*,  was  taught  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Benedict  de  Spinosa,  a  Portuguese  Jew*,  and  has 
been   called   from  him  Spinozism.      Some  of  the  philosophic 


1  Japiter  est  qnodcamque  Tides,  quocumque  moyeris,  Lucan.  iz.  680. 
See  also  Virg.  Eelog,  m.  60,  ^n.  vi.  724,  Lwret.  n.  61. 

«  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  249. 

«  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  262 ;  Ward's  Rdigion  of  the  Hin- 
dooBf  Vol.  IV.  p.  274. 

4  Mill's  Pantheiitie  TJuory,  p.  169. 

&  Mosheixn,  Cent.  xn.  Pt.  n.  ch.  v.  $  10. 

s  Mosbeim,  Cent.  xvn.  $  1, 24,  Tenncmann,  p.  324.  Giordono  Bruno, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  Dominican,  was  burnt  at  Rome  as  a  heretic, 
A.D.  1600,  for  holding  opinions  Ycry  similar  to  Pantheism.  See  Tenne- 
mann,  p.  283. 
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diTinefl  of  Germany  have  revived  it  of  late,  and  have  taught 
it  as  the  solution  of  all  the  Christian  mysteries ;  so  that  with 
them  the  Christ  or  Ood-man  is  not  the  individual  personal 
Jesus :  but  mankind  is  God  made  man,  the  miracle-worker,  the 
sinless  one ;  who  dies  and  rises,  and  ascends  into  heaven,  and 
through  faith  in  whom  man  is  justified. 

The  histoiy  of  the  Second  part  of  "this  Article,  that  is,  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  may  be  considered  as  ahnost  equi- 
valent to  the  history  of  Christianity. 

I.  What  degree  of  knowledge  of  it  there  may  have  been 
previously  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  is  a  question  of  great 
interest,  but  of  great  difficulty.  This  question  as  regards 
Scripture  must  be  deferred  to  the  next  section;  here  it  is 
considered  by  the  light  of  history  alone. 

It  has  been  thought,  with  considerable  reason,  that  there 
are  distinct  intimations  of  it  (l)  in  the  Jewish  writings,  (2)  in 
the  mythology  of  most  ancient  nations,  (3)  in  the  works  of 
Plato  and  other  philosophers. 

1  The  Jewish  Targums,  and  Philo-Judseus  both  speak 
frequently  of  the  Word  of  the  Lard.  The  latter  may  possibly 
have  been  indebted  to  philosophic  sources.  This  can  hardly  be 
conjectured  with  probability  of  the  former  ;  and  although  they 
are  none  of  them  much  earlier  than  the  Christian  Era,  there  is 
no  doubt  they  speak  the  language  and  contain  the  tradition  of 
former  ages.  Passages,  such  as  that  in  the  Targum,  in  Psalm 
ex.,  where  ^the  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord'  is  rendered  'the 
Lord  said  unto  His  Word,'  and  many  like  it,  seem,  at  first 
sight  at  least,  very  clearly  to  indicate  a  notion  of  Personal 
plurality  in  the  Divine  Unity*.  Yet,  of  late,  a  different 
opinion  has  prevailed  concerning  the  signification  of  the  term 


^  See  Allix's  Testimony  of  the  Ancient  Jewish  Church  affainst  the  Uni- 
tarians, Bryanfg  Opinions  of  PhilcJudceus,  Bull,  Fid.  Xic,  Def.  i.  r 
16—19. 
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Mrnnra  or  Word  (>>*T  RlD^D)  used  in  the  Targums ;  it  being  con- 
tended that  the  phrase  means  not  a  distinct  and  separate  Person, 
but  is,  in  fact,  only  another  form  of  the  pronoun  *  Himself  >.' 
Both  views  have  found  able  advocates  and  may  be  supported  by 
considerable  arguments,  and  therefore  the  question  concerning 
the  Jewish  opinions  on  the  Trinity  must  be  considered  as  one, 
which  is  not  fully  decided. 

2  In  the  mythology  of  almost  all  nations,  it  is  plain  that 
the  number  three  has  been  a  sacred  number.  The  triads  of 
classical  mythology  (e.  g.  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Hades ;  or  again, 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  in  the  Capitol)  are  well  known'. 
More  remarkable  by  far  is  the  Trimourti  of  Hindostan,  in 
which  Brahma,  the  Creator,  Vishnu,  the  Preserver,  and  Siva, 
the  Destroyer  and  Regenerator,  are  the  three  expressions  or 
manifestations  of  the  great  Universal  Deity,  and  are  represented 
as  one,  and  yet  distinct'.  It  is  true,  the  mythological  signifi- 
cation of  this  triad  is  vastly  different  from  the  meaning  of  the 
Christian  Trinity ;  but  when  we  consider  especially,  that,  as  the 
first  person  is  the  Creator,  and  the  third  the  Regenerator,  so 
the  second  is  the  person,  who  is  incarnate  for  the  preservation  of 
mankind,  and  that  in  one  of  his  incarnations  a  most  remarkable 
prophecy  of  Christ  in  Scripture  is  evidently  applied  to  him^; 
it  seems  hard  to  doubt  that  some  ancient  patriarchal  tradition 


1  Burton's  BampUm  Lecture$,  Lect.  vn.  p.  221,  and  note  93. 

2  Cudworth,  B.  i.  ch.  iv.  }  27,  p.  819,  }S2,  p.  470.  The  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva  of  the  Capitol  were,  of  course,  the  same  as  the  three 
great  gods,  Tinia,  Cupra,  and  Mennra,  who  had  temples  in  every  Etruscan 
city. 

>  See  the  engraymg  which  faces  the  title-page  of  the  first  volume  of 
Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities,  also  Ward's  Religion  of  the  Hindoos,  Vol.  n. 
p.  177,  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  Vol.  l.  pp.  249,  250. 

^  Vishnu  is  represented  with  a  serpent  curled  round  him,  which  at 
one  time  hites  his  heel,  and  he  appears  to  be  suffering ;  at  another  time 
its  head  is  crushed  beneath  his  foot.  See  Maurice's  Hist,  of  Hindostan, 
VoL  u.  frontispiece^  &c. 

♦  o4 
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suggested  the  idea  of  the  Trimourti,  however  that  tradition 
may  have  been  disfigared  and  obscured'. 

3  PUto  and  other  Greek  Philosophers,  are  generally 
considered  as  having  expounded  a  doctrine,  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospels'.  If  it  be  so,  we 
may,  probably  enough,  trace  his  sentiments  to  some  like  source 
of  patriarchal  tradition  or  Jewish  Creed.  Some  think  Plato 
had  it  of  Pherecydes  of  Sjrros,  who  may  perhaps  have  learned 
it  from  an  Eastern  source.  Others,  that,  according  to  tho 
testimony  of  Numenius,  Plato  gained  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
doctrine  during  his  thirteen  years  residence  in  Egypt  ^.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  argued  that  Plato's  view  of  the 
Logos  was  utterly  unlike  the  Christian  belief  in  the  Trinity. 
It  is  said,  he  never  spoke  of  the  Word  or  ^  Reason  of  God 
as  a  distinctly  existing  person ;  it  was  only  a  mode  or  relation, 
in  which  the  operations  of  the  Deity  might  be  contemplated  \'* 
After  the  Christian  Revelation  indeed,  philosophic  Christians, 
and  still  more  philosophic  heretics,  early  used  Platonic  terms 
to  express  Christian  doctrine.  Hence  the  language  of  philoso- 
phy became  tinged  with  the  language  of  Christianity  :  hence 
too,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  heretics,  using  the  language 
of  Platonism,  corrupted  Christianity  with  Platonic  philosophy. 
Hence  again,  St.  John,  who  wrote  after  the  rise  of  such 
heretics,  uses  language,  which  they  had  introduced ;  yet  not 
in  their  sense  of  such  language,  but  with  the  very  object  of 


1  On  the  Trinity  of  Zoroaster  and  the  Magi,  see  Cudworth,  ItUell. 
S^it,  B.  I.  ch.  IV.  }  16,  &c.  On  the  appearance  of  a  Trinity  in  the 
Egyptian  Pantheism,  see  $  18.  Vol.  ii.  p.  194. 

*  On  Plato's  Trinitt/,  see  Cudworth,  B.  i.  ch.  iv.  }  24.  Vol.  n.  p.  300. 
i  M.  Vol.  m.  pp.  54,  82,  &c. 

*  On  the  statement  of  Numenius,  who  asks,  'What  is  Plato,  but 
Moses  in  Greek?'  seeLardner's  Test,  o/Anc.  Heuthens,  ch.  xxxv.  Allix's 
Judgment  of  the  Jewish  Churchy  ch.  xxin.  p.  286. 

*  See  Burton,  Bampton  Lect.^  p.  213. 
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oorrectmg  their  errors  \  It  is  clear  then  that,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  we  may  aooount  for  the  fact,  that  St.  John  used 
terms,  which  had  been  used  before  the  Christian  ReveUtion ; 
and  the  sneer  of  the  infidel,  which  hints  that  he  learned  his 
doctrine  from  Plato,  becomes  harmless  and  unmeaning'. 

II.  When  once  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  had  been  re- 
vealed in  the  Gospel,  it  became  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Yet  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  first 
Christian  writers  using  the  same  technical  language  to  express 
their  belief  in  it,  which  afterwards  became  necessary,  when 
heresy  sprang  up  and  controversy  gave  rise  to  definite  contro- 
versial terms.  Unitarian  writers  have  charged  Justin  Martyr 
(a.d.  150)  with  being  the  first  to  introduce  ^Hhe  Platonic 
doctrine  of  a  second  God"  into  Christianity ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  have  admitted  that  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  Christ  as 
Gt>d,  but  deny  that  the  Apostolic  fathers  held  the  doctrines 
of  Trinitarianism.  Such  assertions,  however  unfounded,  render 
the  doctrines  of  the  Apostolical  fathers  not  a  little  important ; 
as  it  could  hardly  fail  to  puzzle  us,  if  we  found  the  earliest 
Christians  and  their  most  famous  pastors  ignorant  of  what 
we  have  learned  to  esteem  the  grround-work  of  the  faith. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  subjects  treated  of  by  any 
of  the  Apostolical  fathers,  to  lead  them  naturally  to  set  forth  a 
distinct  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  of 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  many  expressions  might  occur 
of  love  to  Christ  and  reverence  for  Him,  without  a  distinct 
enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  His  Godhead.  It  is  therefore  the 
more  remarkable  and  satisfactory,  when  we  find,  as  we  do,  in 
all  the  works  ascribed  to  those  fathers  commonly  called  Apos- 
tolical, passages,  which  seem  distinctly  to  assert  the  Deity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  so,  at  least  by  implication,  the  doctrine  of 


1  BnrtoD,  BampUm  Lect.f  Lect.  vn.  and  note  90. 
*  Gibbon's  Decline  emd  FaU^  ch.  xv. 
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the  Trinity.  Ignatius,  especially,  ia  so  clear  on  this  point,  that 
the  only  possible  way  of  evading  the  force  of  his  testimony  is 
to  deny  the  genuineness  of  his  epistles.  A  majority  of  learned 
men  are  of  opinion  that  this  question  has  been  well  nigh  set  at 
rest  by  Bp.  Pearson  in  his  Vindicioe  Ignatiancd^. 


1  The  following  pafisages  exhibit  some  of  the  testimonies  of  the  Apos- 
tolic  fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  by  implication,  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity. 

Clemens  Eomanua,  'The  Sceptre  of  the  Majesty  of  God,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  came  not  in  the  shew  of  pride  and  arrogance,  though  He 
might  have  done  so.'  (1  Cor.  xri.)  'Being  content  with  the  portion 
QoD  had  dispensed  to  you;  and  hearkening  diligently  to  His  word,  ye 
wore  enlarged  in  yo\ur  bowels,  having  his  sufferings  always  before  your 
eyes.'  (1  Cor.  ii.    See  also  chapters  xxxii.  xxxvi.  xlv.  &c.) 

Ignatiua  calls  our  Saviour  '  Jesus  Christ  our  Qod,'  (in  the  Inscription 
to  tlio  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Romans,  also  in  Tndl,  7.  Rom.  iii.) 
speaks  of  'the  Blood  of  God,'  (Eph.  i.)  'the  passion  of  my  God,'  (Rom. 
vi.)  says,  *I  glorify  Qod,  even  Jesus  Christ.  {Smym.  i.)  'When  God 
was  manifested  in  human  form  (Mpomii^s)  for  newness  of  eternal  life.' 
(Eph.  xix.)  '  There  is  one  Physician,  both  fleshly  and  spiritual,  made  and 
not  made,  God  incarnate ;  true  life  in  death ;  both  of  Mary  and  of  God; 
first  passible,  then  impassible ;  even  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  (Eph.  vii.) 
'Expect  Ilim,  who  is  above  all  time,  eternal,  invisible,  though  for  our 
sakes  made  visible,  who  was  intangible,  impassible,  yet  for  our  sakes 
became  subject  to  suffering,  enduring  all  manner  of  ways  for  us.'  (Ign,  to 
Polyc.  III.)  '  God,  who  was  manifested  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the 
Eternal  Word,  not  coming  forth  from  silence.'  {Magn,  tiu.) 

The  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead  is  plainly  referred  to  in  such 
passages  as  these :  « 

'  Study  that  so ....  ye  may  prosper  in  body  and  spirit,  in  f&ith  and 
charity — in  the  Son,  and  in  the  Father,  and  in  the  Spirit— in  the  begin- 
ning and  in  Uio  end ;'  and  again,  *  Bo  subject  to  your  bishop  and  to  one 
another,  as  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Father,  according  to  the  flesh,  and  as  the 
Apostles  both  te  Christ  and  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost.'  {Magn,  xm.) 

Poly  carp  speaks  most  clearly  in  the  doxology  ascribed  to  him,  as 
some  of  his  last  words,  in  the  drcuUxr  Epistle  of  the  Church  o/  Smyrna  on 
the  Martyrdom  of  Volgearp, 

*  For  this,  and  for  all  things  else,  I  praise  Thee,  I  bless  Thee,  I  glorify 
ThoOi  by  the  eternal  and  heavenly  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  beloved 
80D|  with  whom,  to  Tlioo  and  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory  both  now  and  to 
ill  laooiNMUng  ages,  Amen.'  Martyrdom  ^  Polyc,  xiv.  On  this  passage 
1M  Watorland,  Vol.  u.  p.  232. 
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Justin  Martyr,  a.d.  150,  ia  the  first  early  Christian  writer, 
of  whom  we  have  any  considerable  remains.  If  he  does  not 
state  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  form  of  the  Nicene  or 
Athanasian  Creeds,  he  yet  clearly  and  constantly  asserts  that 
the  Son  is  God,  of  one  substance  and  nature  with  the  Father, 
and  yet  numerically  distinct  from  Him^  The  word  Trinity 
occurs  in  a  treatise  attributed  to  Justin  Martyr  {D^  Expoixtione 


A  YindieaUon  ni  Clement  of  Rome  and  Polycarp  from  the  imputation 
of  Aiianism  may  be  found  in  Bull,  F,  D,  n.  3.  2. 

BamahoM^  wboee  Epistle,  though  perhaps  not  the  work  of  the  Apostle 
of  tbat  name,  is  doubtless  the  work  of  one  who  lived  nearly  contempora- 
neously with  the  other  Apostolical  fathers,  writes:  'For  this  cause  the  Lord 
was  content  to  suffer  for  our  souls,  although  He  be  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth;  to  whom  Ood  said  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  ''Let  us 
make  man  in  our  Image".'  {Bamah,  c.  v.)  Again, '  You  have  in  this  also 
the  glory  ni  Jesus,  that  by  Him  and  for  Him  are  all  things/  in  4v  Kvr^ 
wdmra  ml  tit  Avr6tr.   (c.  XU.    See  Bull,  F.  D.  i.  2.  2.) 

Hemuu,  who  is  reckoned  an  Apostolical  father,  and  was  certainly  a 
writer  not  Utter  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  has  the  following : 
'  The  Son  is  hideed  more  ancient  than  any  creature,  inasmuch  as  He  was 
in  counsel  with  the  Father  at  the  creation  of  all  things/  (Simil.  ix.  12.) 
'The  Name  of  the  Son  of  Qod  is  great,  and  without  bounds,  and  the 
whole  world  is  supported  by  it/  (Simil.  ix.  14.) 

Concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  seyen  shorter  Epistles  of  Ignatius, 
see  Pearson's  Vtndieicd  Ignat,  in  the  second  Volume  of  CoteUrii  Patru 
Apostdici.  A  Synopsis  of  his  Arguments  is  giycn  in  Dupin's  Ecclcs.  Hist. ; 
in  the  Life  of  Ignatius.  See  also  Bp.  Horsley's  Works,  Vol.  iv.  p.  133. 
Dr  Barton  {TettinumieM  of  the  AnU-Sicene  Fathers,  p.  14)  enumerates  the 
following,  as  great  names  to  be  ranked  on  the  same  side  with  Bp.  Pearson 
in  holding  that  the  genuineness  of  these  Epistles  has  been  fully  proyed. 
I.  Vossius,  Ussher,  Hammond,  Petayius,  Grotius,  Bull,  Caye,  Wake,  Cote- 
lerius,  Grabo,  Du  Pin,  Tillemont,  Lc  Clerc,  I^ardner,  Horsley,  &e.  On 
the  opposite  side  he  reckons  Salmasius,  Blondcl,  Dalkeus,  Priestley. 

^  An  example  of  his  mode  of  speaking  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
short  passage  from  Apol.  i.  c  63 :  '  They,  who  say  that  the  Son  is  the 
Father,  are  conricted  of  neither  knowing  the  Father,  nor  of  understanding 
that  the  God  of  the  uniyerse  has  a  Son,  who  being  the  nrstbom  Word  of 
God,  is  also  God/  Of  Justin's  sentiments  on  the  Logos  and  the  Trinity, 
see  Bull,  F,  I>.  n.  4;  Waterland,  iii.  pp.  167,  246;  Burton's  TeMtim(mie9  of 
Ant^Nieene  FcUhers,  p.  30 ;  Bp.  Kaye's  Just.  Mart  ch.  n,  where  also,  in 
the  Appendix,  is  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and 
Theopldlus  of  Antioch. 
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Fidei);  but  this  work  is  generally  allowed  to  be  spurious. 
The  first  use  of  this  term  is  therefore  commonly  ascribed  to 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  a.d.  181,  who  speaks  of  the 
three  days  of  creation,  which  preceded  the  creation  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  as  *  types  of  the  Trinity,  viz.  of  God,  His  Word, 
and  His  Wisdom  ^' 

Irenseus,  a.d.  185,  gives  something  like  regular  forms  of 
creeds,  greatly  resembling  the  Apostles^  Creed  (See  i.  9,  iv.  33). 
His  statements  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  are  singularly  clear,  and 
he  expressly  tells  us  that  the  Scriptures  would  never  have  given 
to  any  one  absolutely  the  name  of  God,  unless  he  were  truly 
God^  There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  a  heathen  author, 
somewhat  earlier  than  Irenseus  (the  Philopatris  of  Lucian)^ 
which  shews  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Church,  at  which  he 
sneers,  more  plainly  perhaps  than  if  the  words  had  been  those 
of  a  Christian.  There  is  a  doubt  whether  the  work  is  Lucian'^s 
or  not,  but  Its  genuineness  is  not  of  much  consequence  if,  as  is 
generally  admitted,  it  was  either  his  writing,  or  that  of  some 
contemporary  of  his^ 

TertuUian,  a.d.  200,  both  distinctly  propounds  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  is  the  first  LcUin,  who  uses  the  term 
Trinttas^. 


*  Ad  Autolychum,  Lib.  n.  p.  106.  rvrroi  Tptador,  rov  Orov,  jcal  tov 
A&yov  avToVf  Koi  Tffg  ^o<l}ias  avrov.  On  his  doctrine,  consult  Bull,  F.  D.  II. 
4.  10. 

'  Iren.  m.  c.  vl  $  1 ;  Burton,  AnU-Nictne  Fathers,  p.  68 :  where  see 
the  testimony  of  Irenseus  at  length ;  also  in  Bull,  F.  D,  n.  6,  and  Beaven's 
AeeowU  oflrenMsus,  ch.  iv. 

*  The  passage  is  Kpc  Kal  nwa  iirt»iJi6a»fiai  yt,  Tpt.  Y^ificdoyra  Oe^y, 
luyatf,  afAfipoTOUft  ovpavltavcL^  vlhv  fraTp6g,  mm/fta  iK  rov  irarp6g  iiaroptv6fjLfvoPf 
fp  iK  Tpwv,  Koi  €$  Mt  rpia, 

4  e.  g.  adv.  Praxeam,  c.  m.  Itaque  duos  et  tres  jam  jactitant  a  nobis 
prsedicari,  se  yero  unius  Dei  cultores  pnesumunt,  quasi  non  et  unitas 
inrationabiliter  collecta  hseresin  faciat,  et  Trinitas  rationaliter  oxpensa, 
yeritatem  constituat. 

Dr  Hey,  in  his  lectures  on  the  first  Article,  observes  that  the  chai^ges 
which  the  heretics  made  against  the  Catholics,  of  holding  three  Oods,  is  to 
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We  might  trace  the  chain  onwards  through  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Hippolytus,  Cyprian,  Dionymus,  and  00 
down  to  the  Council  of  Nice.  Some  may  see  in  the  bold 
speculations  of  Origen,  the  germ  of  heresy  even  on  the  im- 
portant doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
in  his  zeal  against  Sabellius,  appears  to  have  been  led  into 
some  heedless  expressions.  There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that 
Origen  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Trinity ;  and  the  expressions 
of  Dionysius,  which  called  forth  the  censure  of  his  brethren, 
were  afterwards  fully  and  satisfactorily  explained.  Thus  all  the 
early  fathers  who  continued  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony  to  the  faith  of  that 
Church  in  one  God  and  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead. 

Some  even,  who  were  charged  with  schism  or  heresy,  as 
Montanus  and  Novatian,  were  yet  clear  and  decided  in  their 
language  on  this  head.  Bingham^  has  collected  abundant  proof, 
that  the  devotions  of  the  ancient  Church  were  paid  to  every 
Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

Bishop  Bull,  in  his  Fidei  Niccmce  Defmtio,  and  Dr  Burton, 
in  his  Tetiimonies  of  the  AnU-Nieene  Fathen,  have  given  fully  the 
testimonies  of  the  fathers  to  the  Godhead  of  Christ  before  the 
Council  of  Nice.  To  their  works  the  student  may  refer  for 
farther  evidence,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  firmly 


him  the  itrongest  evidence  that  the  Catholic^  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

Tertullian  distinctly  illustrates  the  consuhetantiality  of  the  ForBons  in 
the  Oodhead,  by  introducing  the  comparison  of  the  sun,  and  a  ray  from 
the  sun,  or  light  kindled  from  light.  As  the  substance  of  the  light 
remains  the  same,  though  a  ray  has  been  sent  forth,  or  another  light 
kindled,  *  so  what  proceeds  from  Ood  is  both  Qod,  and  the  Son  of  Qod, 
and  both  are  one.'  Apol,  c.  xxi.  Bee  Bull,  F,  D,u,  7 ;  Burton,  p.  162 ; 
and  Bp.  Kaye's  TertvUian^  p.  553,  where  the  ambiguity  of  some  of  Ter- 
tollian's  language  is  fully  considered. 

The  use  of  the  word  Trinity ^  first  to  be  found  in  Greek  in  Theophilus, 
and  in  Latin  in  Tertullian,  receiyed  synodical  authority  in  the  Council  of 
Alexandria,  a.d.  317. 

1  Eecl.  Antiq,  Book  zm.  ch.  n. 


2«r  3a  ^iLx  rxcsm:  :a«.l 


^sfc    ^^Bn.  w  ;bi»  ionfei  js  Innt^  it  had 


-•^^M^^t^a^  ^MiitL  ilN«».  «  ^viiciL  >^  tMcvi^c  ik^  frkh  and  Aride 
4K  x>ivi0i»  rhiw  tJLMiiMi  «w^  JMttMi  skI  EaMecn  Pfai. 
v^N)9«»:^  !:V»r  V^iss^M'  )(«^  1^  t&Ariiw  r|Jifiiiiin.  Coloasouis, 
ni^iL  r«iM<xi^  ia»£  ^1^  witai^  ^'St.  JotA.  dboml  vith  aUnsions 

sp^mmmmtK  V  «t^  ^  JUKiumr  joBUBkauon  br  Ae  Jewish  Lmw, 
«w  ;?W  ^NttHtMM  ^^i(NM«  sy"  ^  Apoide^s  vmio^.  Tbers  are 
41^  ^'^v^  ^N^iii^  ^JS^^^^w^tKi^  o4f  |vtftk«br  Dodee:  finl^  that  these 
'^4^»:'«»»^  «?^  ^fi^^«i3^  ^>iytt  K>  the  CliaTvh»  of  ProcooBuhur 
V^«^\  wsvunS^^s  tilM  ^.  1>mI  «^>iefitlT  connectt  vith  his 
^^^^^^'^  ^p«tel  W4h  ttw«^  enrofs  earnest  cnibRcment  of  the 

V>sviN>iii^^  \iu  ibts^^  ^^jurtv  h»torr  of  the  CVurdu  we  find 
ti%\v  >sH!i«i«j«  v4t  ti^W  N^»4«u^*iWk  liw  v>oe  deriT«d  frv>m  a  mixture 
v>i  vV^  \^Mi^>i  ^^\  J^^U^ijittk,  ^W  c<Wr  ftvHBi  a  like  nixture  with 
\V*N^C  xH  ^'^v<;^»4*^^  x^vvvjK^^v,  *3si  K^h  twding  to  a  doiial 
N^  tV-^  >^^M\H\  v^^  ^bb^  V\^^v  A»a  v^'  the  Mtprane  Godhead  of 


^'     '--^.     v^J  ,..v..N    .     >->H>.«s  **i  «r*<i^  address*,  the 
^  •    ^  '   >        V . :,       . ^■-,v..•,^  ..«  ?:.>.Vv  ><  5$^k««.  «d  S*.  Paul'.  mo«t 


'    ^^    rZv-  *»  •*.>{.  ?*««*«  «  Kpk.  L  23;  Col.  L 
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Jesufl  ChriBt.  As  was  most  probable,  the  Eastern  rather  than 
the  Western  Church,  and  especially,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  afterwards  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
were  the  birth-places  of  the  heresiarchs  and  of  their  heresies. 
These  Churches  exhibited,  independently  of  distinct  heresy,  a 
considerable  tendency  to  Judaism.  The  celebrated  controversy 
abont  Easter  first  arose  from  the  Churches  of  Proconsular 
Asia  adopting  the  Jewish  computation,  in  which  they  were 
followed  by  the  Church  of  Antioch  ^  Again,  in  the  East  it 
was,  that  the  Judaical  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  prevailed;  which  is  first  condemned  by 
St.  Paul',  then  by  Ignatius^  and  afterwards  by  the  council  of 
Laodicea*. 

The  earliest  heretics  of  whom  we  read  are  Simon  Magus, 
and  the  Nioolaitans,  both  mentioned  in  Scripture;  who  adopted, 
according  to  Ecclesiastical  history,  the  Gnostic  philosophy,  and 
endeavoured  to  combine  it  with  the  Gospel.  Gnosticism,  in 
its  more  developed  form,  seems  to  have  taught  that  the  one 
Supreme  Intelligence,  dwelling  in  darkness  unapproachable,  gave 
existence  to  a  line  of  JEona,  or  heavenly  spirits,  who  were  all, 
more  or  less,  partakers  of  His  nature,  (i.  #.  of  a  nature  speci- 
fically  the  same)  and  included  in  His  glory  (irX^pwfjLo),  though 
individually  separate  from  the  Sovereign  Deity  ^  Of  these 
Mgub  Christ  or  the  Logos  was  the  chief, — an  emanation  from 
Ood  therefore,  but  not  God  Himself;  although  dwelling  in  the 
Pleroma^  the  special  habitation,  and  probably  the  Bosom  of 
God.  Here  then  we  see  that  the  philosophic  sects  were  likely  to 
make  our  Lord  but  an  emanation  from  God,  not  one  with  Him. 

Cerinthus*,  a  heretic  of  the  first  century,  is  by  some  con- 
sidered more  as  a  Judaizer,  by  others  more  as  a  Gnostic  or 


1  See  Newman's  Ariaru,  eh.  i.  }  1.  a  Col.  ii.  16. 

*  Ignat.  ad  Magnea.  xvra.  *  Can.  xiix.     See  Suicer,  Vol.  n.  p.  922. 

*  Newman's  Arians,  eh.  ii.  }  rv.  p.  206. 
*  See  Mosheim,  Cent.  i.  Pt.  ii.  eh.  v.  $  16. 
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philoBopbio  heretic.  It  is  probable,  he  combined  both  errors 
in  one.  But  early  in  the  second  century,  we  meet  with  the 
Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  who  undoubtedly  owed  their  origin 
to  Judaism,  although,  like  others,  they  may  have  introduced 
some  admixture  of  philosophy  into  their  creed^.  All  these  held 
low  opinions  of  the  Person  and  nature  of  Christ.  The  Cerin* 
thians  are  said  to  haye  held  the  common  Ghiostic  doctrine,  that 
Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  with  whom  the  ^on  Christ  was  united 
at  baptism.  The  Nazarenes  are  supposed  to  have  held  the 
birth  of  a  Virgin,  and  to  have  admitted  that  Jesus  was  in  a 
certain  manner  united  to  the  Divine  Nature.  The  Ebionites, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  accused  of  esteeming  Christ  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  though  with  a  heavenly  mission  and  some 
portion  of  Divinity^ 

Hero  we  have  almost,  if  not  quite,  in  Apostolic  times,  the 
germ  at  least  of  all  false  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity. 
Such  heretics  indeed,  as  have  been  mentioned,  were  at  once 
looked  on  as  enemies  to,  not  professors  of,  the  Gospel;  and  were 
esteemed,  according  to  the  strong  language  of  St.  John,  not 
Christians  but  Antichrists. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  the  Church  of 
Home,  which  had  been  peculiarly  free  from  heresy,  was  troubled 
by  the  errors  of  Theodotus  and  Artemon.  They  are  generally 
looked  on  as  mere  humanitarians ;  but  they  probably  held  that 
Christ  was  a  man  endued  with  a  certain  Divine  energy,  or  some 
portion  of  the  Divine  nature^. 


1  Mosheim,  Cent.  u.  Pt.  ii.  eh.  v.  ^  2,  3.  See  also  Barton's  Bennjoton 
LeetureSf  p.  247. 

s  Mosheim,  Cent.  u.  Pi.  ii.  ch.  5.  $  21. 

<  TheodotiiB  having  denied  his  faith  in  perBecation  excused  himself  by 
saying,  that  he  had  not  denied  Ood  but  man ;  he,  according  to  Eusebius, 
being  the  first  who  asserted  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man;  for  all 
former  heretics  had  admitted  at  least  some  Divinity  in  Jesus.  (See  Bur- 
ton's Bampton  Lectures^  p.  247).  This  should  seem  to  shew  that  Theo- 
dotus was  a  mere  humanitarian. 
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The  end  of  the  same  century  witneesed  the  rise  of  another 
heresy  of  no  small  consequence.  Praxeas,  of  whose  opinions  we 
can  form  a  more  definite  notion  from  Tertullian'*s  treatise  against 
him,  asserted  the  doctrine,  that  there  was  but  one  Person  in  the 
Godhead.  That  one  Person  he  considered  to  be  both  Father 
and  Son;  and  was  therefore  charged  with  holding  that  the 
Father  suflbred,  whence  his  followers  were  called  Patripassians^ 

Noetus  (a.d.  220)  of  Smyrna,  and  after  him  Sabellius  of 
P^itapolis  in  Africa  (a.  d.  255),  held  a  similar  doctrine  ;  which 
has  since  acquired  the  name  of  Sabellianism.  Its  characteristic 
peculiarity  is  a  denial  of  the  three  Persons  in  the  Trinity,  and 
the  belief  that  the  Person  of  the  Father,  who  is  one  with  the 
Son,  was  incarnate  in  Christ.  But  a  more  heretical  and  dan- 
gerous form  of  the  doctrine  made,  not  the  Godhead,  but  an 
emanation  only  from  the  Gk>dhead,  to  have  dwelt  in  Jesus ;  and 
thus  what  we  nuiy  call  the  law  Sabellians  bordered  on  mere 
humanitarians,  and  also  nearly  symbolized  on  this  important  sub- 
ject with  Yalentinus  and  other  Gnostics,  who  looked  on  the  su- 
preme JBon,  Christ  or  the  Logos,  as  an  emanation  from  God,  who 
dwelt  in  Jesus  and  returned  from  Jesus  to  the  Pleroma  of  God. 

Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bozrah,  seems  to  haye  taken  up  this 
form  of  Sabellianism.  He  was  converted  by  the  arguments  of 
Origen.  But,  not  long  after,  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  the  most  important  see  in  Asia,  a  man  supported  by 
the  influence  of  the  famous  Zenobia,  professed  a  creed,  which 
some  have  considered  pure  humanitarianism ;  but  which  was 
evidently,  more  or  less,  what  has  been  called  the  emanative,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Patripassian,  form  of  Sabellianism.  Ho 
held  ^that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  exist  in  God,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  faculties  of  reason  and  activity  do  in  man  ; 


1  See  Tertulllan,  adv,  Prcueeam ;  also  Bp.  Kaye's  Tertullian^  p.  526 ; 
Mosheim,  Cent.  u.  Pt.  n.  ch.  y.  $  20.  Prazeas  is  placed  a.d.  200.  He 
propagated  his  opinions  at  Rome. 

Vol.  I.  D 
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that  Christ  was  a  mere  man ;  but  that  the  Reason  or  Wisdom 
of  the  Father  descended  into  him,  and  by  him  wrought  miracles 
upon  earth,  and  instructed  the  nations;  and  finally,  that,  on 
account  of  this  union  of  the  Divine  Word  with  the  man  Jesus, 
Christ  mii^t,  though  improperly,  be  called  God.'  Several 
councils  were  called  in  consequence  of  this  spiritual  ¥dckedne8S 
in  high  places;  and  although  the  rhetoric  and  sophistry  of 
Paulus  for  a  time  baffled  his  opponents,  he  was  finally  con- 
denmed  by  the  Council  of  Antioch  (a.d.  264),  and  dispossessed 
of  his  bishoprick  by  Aurelian  (a.d.  272),  after  having  held  it,  in 
spite  of  condemnation,  by  the  aid  of  Zenobia^. 

The  controversies,  which  these  Various  errors  gave  rise  to, 
naturally  tended  to  unsettle  men*s  minds,  to  introduce  strife 
about  words,  and  so  paved  the  way  for  the  most  formidable 
heresy  that  has  probably  ever  disturbed  the  Christian  Church. 
Anus,  a  native  of  Antioch,  but  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria, 
began  by  charging  his  Inshop,  Alexander,  with  Sabellianism.  It 
is  most  probable  that,  as  his  predecessor  Dionysius,  in  his  zeal 
against  Sabellianism,  had  been  betrayed  into  incautious  expres- 
sions, seeming  to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  ChristV  Divine 
nature ;  so  Alexander,  in  his  zeal  to  maintain  that  dignity,  may 
have  used  language  not  unlike  the  language  of  the  Patripas- 
sians.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  was  a  sound  be- 
liever in  the  Trinity.  Arius  was,  from  this  beginning,  led  on  to 
propound,  and  mould  into  shape,  his  own  dangerous  hereqr. 

It  was  unlike  the  heresy  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  For 
though  some  of  them  may  have  been  mere  humanitarians; 
those,  who  held  that  the  Logos  dwelt  in  Christ,  held  that  Logos 
to  be  either  God,  or  an  emanation  from  Ood,  and  so  in  eome 
sense  co-eternal  and  consubstantial.  Arius,  on  the  contrary, 
held   that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of   Ood  was  not 


*  See  MoBheim,  Cent.  m.  Pt.  n.  eh.  v.  $  15;  Newman's  Ariansf 
Burton's  Bampton  Lectures,  Note  103. 
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(ffr  irore  ore  ovk  ^k),  and  that  He  was  created  by  Gk>d,  of  a 
subtftanoe  which  once  was  not  (e^  ovk  orrcuv).  They  called 
Him  by  the  name  of  Ood,  and  allowed  to  Him,  in  terms,  all  the 
attributes  of  God ;  but  denied  that  He  was  hofMhcuHos^  of  one 
Substance  with  the  Father',  or  in  any  sense  one  with  Him. 
The  true  Logos  they  esteemed  to  be  merely  the  Wisdom,  an 
attribute  of  God ;  but  the  Son  they  held  to  have  been  created 
before  all  worlds,  and  so  far  enlightened  by  the  Wisdom  of  God, 
that  He  might,  though  improperly,  be  called  the  Logos,  and  that 
by  Him  God  made  the  world.  They  said  of  Him,  that  before 
He  was  created  or  begotten.  He  did  not  exist  {irplv  ytvvfiOfi, 
OVK  i^r),  and  they  explained  the  title  of  /jLovoyev^y  Only  Begot- 
ten, as  though  it  meant  Begotten  by  God  alone,  y9vurfi€k 
TTitpa  fiovov** 

Here  we  see  a  second  and  created  God  introduced  into  the 
Christian  Theology.  The  Patripassians,  on  the  one  hand,  had 
denied  the  Trinity  of  Persons ;  the  Yalentinians  and  Manichees, 
on  the  contrary,  are  accused  of  saying  that  there  were  three 
unconnected,  independent  Beings  in  the  Godhead^.  But  Arian- 
ism  taught  distinctly  the  existence  of  one,  or  two,  beings  who 
were  to  be  worshipped,  as  God,  and  yet  were  neither  one  with, 
nor  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Father.  The  inevitable  ten* 
dency  of  Uiis  was  either  to  direct  Polytheism,  or  more  probably 
and  naturally  to  Humanitarianism^ 

The  Council  of  Nice,  consisting  of  318  bishops,  was  sum- 
moned in  325  by  Constantino  the  Great;  which  condemned 
Arianism,  established  the  doctrine  of  the  h(»no-ousion  (i.  e,  that 


1  Peanon,  On  the  Creedy  Art.  i.  p.  135.  (fol.  Lend.  1723.) 
3  This  was  the  fallacy  of  Eunoxnlus.     Bee  Poanon,  On  the  Creed,  Art. 
n.  p.  138. 

3  The  Apostolical  Canons  mention  and  condemn  certain  persons  who 
baptized  in  the  name  of  three  unoriginated  principles,  rpcir  dvapxws.  Can. 
Apost,  c.  49.  And  the  first  Ck>uncil  of  Bracara  says  that  the  Qnostics  and 
Priscillianists  introduced  a]  Trinity  of  Trinities.  See  Bingham,  B.  XL 
ch.  m.  $  4.  *  See  Newman's  Avians,  eh.  n.  $  r. 
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the  Son  was  consubsiantial  with  the  Father),  and  drew  up  the 
Creed  which  now  beam  the  name  of  Nicene,  with  the  exception 
of  the  clauses  which  follow  the  words  ^  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ohost.^  Arianism,  thus  checked  for  a  time,  soon  revived  again. 
Constantino  was  convinced  that  Arius  had  been  unjustly  ba- 
nished, and  recalled  him.  His  son  Constantius,  who  ruled  first 
in  the  East,  and  then  over  the  whole  empire,  and  afterwards 
Valens,  who  ruled  also  in  the  East,  favoured  the  Arians. 
Partly  by  this  powerful  patronage,  partly  by  subtilty  of  argu- 
ment, and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  Judiuzing 
or  philosophic  doctrine,  this  dangerous  heresy,  or  some  modifica- 
tion of  it,  spread  extensively,  especially  in  the  Eastern  Churches. 
The  famous  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  exhibited  un- 
bounded zeal  and  courage  in  defending  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
suffered  greatly  from  the  persecution  of  the  Arians.  There 
then  arose  a  variety  of  sects,  adopting  more  or  less  of  the 
Arian  tenets ;  such  as  the  Eusebians,  Anomoeans,  Semi-Arians. 
The  latter  adopted  as  their  symbol  the  term  homai-ausiaSj  of  like 
subst>ance,  instead  of  homo-ousios,  of  one  substance.  From 
among  the  latter  sprang  Maeedonius.  The  pure  Arians,  and 
those  who  symbolized  with  them — the  Anomoeans,  and  Euno- 
mians,  and  Semi-Arians — appear  to  have  held  that  the  Holy 
Ghost,  like  the  Son,  was  a  created  being.  Macedonius,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  whose  followers  were  called  Macedonians,  or 
Pneumatomachiy  seems  to  have  been  more  orthodox  on  the 
Person  of  the  Son ;  but  to  have  esteemed,  like  the  Arians,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  creature  \  This  heresy  was  condemned 
at  the  second  General  Council  at  Constantinople,  a.  d.  381  ; 


1  ]»(acedoniani  sunt  a  Macedonio  ConstantinopolitaiuB  ecclcsiie  epis- 
copo,  quoB  et  IIP€VfiaTOfiaxovs  Qrseci  dicunt,  eo  quod  de  Spiritu  Sancto  liti- 
gant. Nam  de  Patro  et  Filio  recto  sentiunt,  quod  unius  est  ejusdemque 
BubstantisB,  vel  essentisB,  sed  de  Spiritu  Sancto  hoc  nolunt  credere,  crea- 
turam  Eum  esse  dicentes.  S.  August  Hasrea.  62.  See  Pearson,  On  the 
Creed,  p.  316,  Note,  Art.  viii. 
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which  added  to  the  Nicene  Creed  the  dauses  which  follow 
'I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghoet^'  With  this  Council  the 
straggles  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Arians  ended.  Arian- 
ism  thenceforth  became  a  heresy  excommunicated,  and  detached 
from  the  Church'.  It  found  refuge  for  some  time  with  the 
Gothic  invaders  of  the  Empire,  who  persecuted  the  Catholics ; 
but  at  length  declined  and  became  extinct. 

After  this,  we  hear  of  a  sect  of  Tritheists  in  the  sixth 
century,  the  principal  defender  of  whose  doctrine  was  Philo- 
ponus  of  Alexandria'. 

The  discussions  between  the  Nominalists  and  Realists  of 
the  middle  ages  often  led  to  something  like  erroneous  state- 
ments of  the  Trinitarian  question ;  but  these  are  scarcely  de- 
serving much  consideration  here. 

After  the  Reformation,  when  freedom  of  opinion  was  intro- 
duced, and  an  unsettled  state  of  mind  naturally  sprang  from 
violent  changes,  several  heretics  arose,  who  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Servetus,  a  Spaniard,  in  1531,  taught  a  docr 
trine  like  that  of  the  low  or  emanative  Sabellians ;  that  Christ, 
who  was  bom  of  the  Virgin,  was  united  to  one  of  the  two  /vr- 
sanal  repretewMiom  or  modes  of  existence,  which  God,  before  the 
world,  had  produced  within  Himself.  He  was  apprehended  by 
Calvin,  on  his  way  through  Geneva,  and  put  to  deaths 

Several  other  sects  of  Arians  and  Anti-Trinitarians  arose 
about  this  time ;  some  of  which  took  refuge  in  Poland,  as  the 
country  iA  most  religious  liberty.  They  called  themselves  Uni- 
tarians. In  the  Cracow  Catechism,  which  they  published  as 
their  confession  of  faith,  they  plainly  deny  the  Divinity  of  the 


1  With  the  exception  of  coorBe  of  the  famoufi  'Filioque.' 
>  Much  information  on  the  terms  of  the  controYersy  may  be  found  by 
taming  to  the  words  Tpiar,  vn-f^oTao-tf,  wHria,  Sfioownof,  "Apttos,  'H/Aiapcior, 
nptvfjM  (c),  mmffurrSiiaxoff  &c.,  in  Suicei^s  Thetaurtu, 

3  See  Soicer,  8.  v.  T/u^t inu,  and  Mosheim,  Cent.  vi.  Pt.  n.  ch.  v.  §  10. 
4  Mosheim,  Cent.  xvi.  $  3,  Pt.  n.  ch.  iv. 
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Son  and  of  the  Spirit,  making  Jesus  Christ  but  a  prophet 
of  God. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lselius  and  FaustusSocinus  construoted  the 
system  which  bears  their  name.  They  were  natives  of  Tuscany, 
which  they  left  from  hatred  to  Romanism ;  and  Fanstus,  after 
his  imde'^s  death,  joined  the  Unitarians  of  Poland,  and  there 
taught  his  doctrines,  which  soon  spread  into  Hungary,  Holland, 
and  England.  He  professed  that  Luther  had  begun,  but  that 
he  would  perfect  the  Reformation ;  which  was  incomplete,  whilst 
any  doctrine,  which  Rome  had  held,  remained  to  be  bdieved. 
His  fundamental  error  was,  that  Scripture  should  be  received  as 
truth,  but  be  made  to  bend  to  reason.  He  taught  that  Jesus 
was  bom  of  a  viigin,  and  having  been  translated  to  heaven, 
was  instructed  in  God^s  will,  and  endued  with  that  portion  of 
the  Divine  power,  called  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  then  came  down 
as  a  teacher  of  righteousness.  Those  who  obey  him  shall  be 
saved.  The  disobedient  shall  be  tormented  for  a  time,  and  then 
annihilated.  In  a  certain  sense,  Socinus  allowed  Christ  to  be 
called  God,  and  worshipped.  But  his  followers  have  generally 
looked  on  Him  as  a  mere  man,  following  herein  that  sect  of 
Socinians,  whose  first  leader  was  Budnasus^ 

In  the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Mr.  Whiston,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at  Cambridge,  adopted  and  maintained  the  Arian  doctrine,  or 
a  slight  modification  of  it.  And  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  a  man  of 
learning  and  unblemished  character,  maintained  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead  in  so  objectionable  a  form, 
as  to  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  Arianism,  or  semi- 
Arianism.  The  masterly  works  of  Waterland  on  the  Trinity 
were  many  of  them  called  forth  by  the  unsound  views  of  Dr. 
Clarke. 


*  Mosheiro,  Cent.  xvi.  }  3,  Pt.  ii.  ch.  nr. ;  also  Cent  xvn.  $  2, 

Pt.  n.  ch.  VI. 
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Later  in  the  oentuiy,  Priestley  advocated  with  learning  and 
skill  the  far  more  heretical  doctrines  of  the  Socinians,  or  rather 
of  the  pore  humanitarians.  Those  writings  of  Bishop  Horsley 
are  considered  as  of  most  yaloe  which  are  directed  against 
Priestley. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  various  bodies  of  Presbyte- 
rian Christians,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent, 
have  had  a  considerable  tendency  to  lapse  into  Socinianism,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  which  has  maintained  a 
most  honourable  superiority  to  all  other  Presbyterians,  partly, 
no  doubt,  because— unlike  the  generality  of  them-— 4she  strictly 
guards  the  Creeds  of  the  Church,  and  other  formularies  of  the 
faith. 

In  6Fermany  and  Switzerland  the  rationalism,  which  so 
generally  prevails  among  foreign  Protestants,  has  been  favour- 
able to  Unitarian  views  of  the  Oodhead,  and  humanitarian  doc- 
trines cooceming  Christ. 
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Section  II. 

SCRIPTURAL   PROOF. 

T  TAVINO  ihtu  far  given  a  history  of  the  doctrine  contained 
-'^  '■^  In  thi«  Article,  I  proceed  to  the  proof  from  Scripture. 

Ho  much  of  the  subject  may  seem  to  belong  to  natural 
rtiifp^po^  tliat  we  might  easily  be  tempted  to  begin  with  proofs 
frr/m  reason  alone.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that,  as  a 
Christian  Church  presupposes  acceptance  of  the  Christian  re- 
^nUium^  the  proper  way  of  treating  the  symbols  and  articles 
iff  a  church  in  to  prove  them  from  the  authentic  records  of  that 
r4sfislaium.  The  proofs  from  reason  belong  rather  to  the  de- 
partment of  Christian  evidences.  Yet  thus  much  perhaps  it 
may  be  necessary  to  premise ;  that  the  mystery  of  the  doctrines, 
contained  in  this  article,  should  be  considered  as  no  argument 
against  their  truth.  For,  as,  with  all  our  study,  we  can  scarce 
attain  to  any  clear  understanding  of  the  mode  in  which  we 
exist  ourselves ;  reason  alone  should  teach  us  to  look  upon  it 
as  hardly  likely,  that,  with  any  searching,  we  could  find  out 
Ood.  The  mode  of  His  subsistence,  who  is  infinitely  above 
us,  may  probably  enough  be  infinitely  above  our  powers  to  com- 
prehend. 

According  then  to  the  division  of  the  subject  proposed 
above,  we  have  to  shew, 

FiBST,  in  opposition  to  Anthropomorphites,  that  'Ood  is 
a  Spirit  without  body,  parts,  and  passions.' 

Sboondlt,  in  opposition  to  Pantheists,  that  God  is  a 
personal,  living,  Being — 'living  and  true,  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  visible 
and  invisible  f  '  everlasting.' 

Thirdly,  in  opposition  to  Tritheists,  Arians,  and  every 
kind  of  Polytheists,  that  Ood  is  One. 
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FoDBTHLT,  in  opposition  to  Arians,  Sabellians,  Mace- 
donians, Socinians,  &c.  that,  '  in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead 
there  are  three  Persons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity, 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ohost.' 

I  shall  consider  it  sufficient  to  establish  the  doctrines,  con- 
tained in  the  first  three  of  the  foregoing  propositions,  by  simply 
referring  to  some  of  the  many  texts  of  Scripture,  by  which 
they  may  be  proved ;  reserving  for  the  fourth  and  last  any  more 
extended  arguments. 

Fuurr,  then,  *Ood  is  a  Spirit,  without  body,  parts,  and 
passions.'  Joh.  iv.  24.  Comp.  Isai.  xl.  18,  25.  Deut.  iv.  15. 
Joh.  I  18;  Y.  37.  Acts  xvii.  24,  28,  29.  Bom.  i.  20,  21. 
1  Tim.  i.  17;  vi.  16. 

*•  Without  passions^  may  be  inferred  from  Num.  xxiiL  19. 
MaL  iii.  6.     Heb.  vi.  17)  18.     James  i.  13,  17. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  whereas  Ood 
is  often  spoken  of  in  terms  which  express  bodily  relations,  it  is 
that  the  Infinite  may  in  some  degree  be  made  intelligible  to 
the  finite ;  the  Almighty  having  been  pleased  to  condescend  to 
our  infirmities,  and  to  deal  with  us  as  parents  do  with  their 
children,  teaching  them  by  such  figures  and  modes  of  instruction 
as  their  tender  minds  will  bear. 

SaooNDLT.     Ood  is 

1  *  Living  and  true.' 

Exod.  iii.  6, 14, 15 ;  vi.  2,  3.  Num.  xxvii.  16.  Deut.  v.  26. 
Josh.  iii.  10.  1  Sam.  xviL  26.  Ps.  xlii.  2  ;  Ixxxiv.  2.  Isai.  xlii.  8. 
Jer.  X.  10.  Dan.  xi.  26.  Matt.  xvi.  16.  Joh.  xvii.  3.  Acts 
xiv.  15.  Bom.  ix.  26.  2  Cor.  vi.  16.  1  Thess.  i.  9.  1  Tim. 
iv.  10 ;  vi.  16.     Heb.  x.  31.     Rev.  iv.  8 ;  x.  6,  6. 

2  '  Of  infinite  power.' 

Oen.  xvii.  1 ;  xviii.  14.  Job  xlii.  2.  Jer.  xxxii.  17>  27. 
Matt.  xix.  26.     Eph.  iii.  20.    Rev.  ix.  11;  xix.  6. 
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3  *  Wifldom/ 

Gen.  xvL  18.  1  Sam.  iL  S.  1  Kings  viiL  S9.  Job  xxvi.  6; 
xxTiiL  10,  28, 24 ;  xxm.  21.  PsaL  xliv.  21 ;  xciv.  9  ;  ouxix.  4. 
Prov.  XV.  3.  Jer.  niiL  23,  24.  Dan.  ii.  22,  28.  Acts  xv.  18. 
Rom.  xi.  33 ;  xn.  27.     Heb.  iv.  13.     1  Job.  i.  5.    Jade  25. 

4  ^  Goodnem.'  * 

Ex.  XV.  11 ;  xxxiv.  6.  Lev.  xi.  44.  Deut.  iv.  31.  1  Sam. 
iL  2.  Psal.  Ixxxvi.  15;  oxviii.  1  ;  cxlv.  8.  Isai.  vi.  3.  Dan. 
ix.  9.  Joel  ii.  13.  Jonah  iv.  2.  Mio.  vii.  18.  Luke  i.  77,  78. 
Rom.  ii.  4.  2  Cor.  i.  3.  Eph.  ii.  4.  Heb.  vi.  10.  2  Pet.  iii.  15. 
1  Job.  iv.  8.     Rev.  xv.  3. 

5  '  Maker  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible.' 

Gen.  i.  2.  2  Kings  xix.  15.  Neb.  ix.  6.  Psal.  xxxiii.  6 ; 
0.  3 ;  oxxxv.  6.  Acts  xvii.  24.  Eph.  iii.  9.  Col.  i.  16.  Heb. 
iii.  4.     Rev.  iv.  11 ;  x.  6. 

6  '  Preserver  of  all  things.'* 

Deut.  xxzii.  39,  &o.  1  Sam.  ii.  2.  1  Chron.  xxix.  11, 12. 
Job  xii.  9.  Psal.  xxii.  28 ;  Ixxv.  6,  7 ;  xc.  3  ;  xcv.  3,  4,  5,  7. 
Isai.  xiv.  27;  xl.  11,  12, 13, 15,  22.  Jer.  v.  24;  xviii.  6—9. 
Dan.  V.  23.  Matt.  vi.  25 — 30;  x.  29,  30.  Rom.  xi.  36. 
Eph.  i.  11. 

7  '  Everlasting.' 

Gen.  xzi.  33.  Deut.  xxxiii.  27.  Psal.  ix.  7 ;  xc.  2,  4 ; 
cii.  12, 26,  27.  Isai.  xliv.  6 ;  Ivii.  15.  Lam.  v.  19.  Rom.  i.  20 ; 
xvi.  26.     1  Tim.  i.  17.     Rev.  i.  8 ;  v.  14 ;  x.  6. 

Thirdly.  We  have  to  shew  in  opposition  to  Tritheists, 
Arians,  and  everjr  kind  of  Poly theists,  that '  God  is  One.'  *  Hear, 
O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord'  (Deut.  vi.  4).  *  The 
Lord,  He  is  God,  there  is  none  else  beside  Him'  (Deut.  iv.  36). 
*  Thus  saith  the  Lord... Beside  Me  there  is  no  God'  (Is.  xliv.  6 ; 
comp.  V.  8).     ^  There  is  one  God,  and  there  is  none  other  but 
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He'  (Mark  zil  82).  'The  only  true  God'  (Job.  xvii.  3). 
^  We  know  that  there  is  none  other  God  but  One'  (1  Cor.  viiL  4). 
« God  k  One'  (Gal.  iii.  20).  « There  is  One  God,  and  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus' 
(I  Tim.  iL  5).  '  Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  God ;  thou 
doest  well'  (Jam.  ii.  19).  'Denying  the  only  Lord  Gbd' 
(Jude  4).     '  The  only  wise  God,  our  Saviour^  (Jude  25). 

See  also  Ex.  zx.  3.  2  Sam.  xxil  32.  PsaL  IxxxvL  10. 
IsaL  xxxyiL  16 ;  xlii.  8.  Mark  zii.  29.  1  Cor.  viii.  6.  Eph.  iv.  6. 

FousTHLT.  We  have  to  shew,  in  opposition  to  Sabellians, 
Arians,  Macedonians,  Sooinians,  &c.,  that  '  In  the  Unity  of  the 
Godhead  there  be  three  Persons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and 
eternity, — the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

As  regards  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  we  must 
not  expect  to  find  the  same  express  declarations  in  Scripture 
that  we  find,  for  instance,  of  the  facts,  that '  God  is  a  Spirit,' 
'  God  is  a  righteous  God,'  or  the  like.  But  it  by  no  means 
therefore  foUows,  that  the  one  is  less  true  than  the  other.  It 
appears  to  have  been  far  from  the  design  of  the  Author  of 
Holy  Scripture  to  set  down  every  article  of  Christian  truth  in 
the  form  of  a  distinct  enunciation.  Scripture  is  not  a  system 
of  catechetical  instruction,  designed  to  lead  us,  step  by  step,  to 
the  knowledge  of  religious  verities,  and  to  place  every  thing  so 
clearly  before  us  that,  if  we  will,  we  cannot  mistake  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  plainly  intended  that,  if  we  do  not  fear  the  Lord, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  penetrate  His  secret,  and  that  unless  our 
hearts  are  set  to  do  His  will,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  know  of 
His  doctrine.  If  there  were  no  other  reason  than  this,  we  might 
see  why  many  things  in  Scripture  require  to  be  sought  out. 

But  again,  God  has  appointed  various  instruments  for  in* 
struction  in  His  Church ;  all,  of  course,  in  subordination  to  the 
teaching  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  He  has  bestowed  upon  us,  first, 
reason,  secondly,  Scripture,  thirdly,  the  ministry  of  His  word 
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and  Bacraments.  If  Scripture  were  a  regular  course  of  cate- 
chetical teaching,  so  plain  that  it  could  not  be  mistaken,  the 
prophetic  or  didactic  office  of  the  Church  and  the  ministry 
would  be  altogether  superseded.  Again,  it  is  evidently  de- 
sirable that  our  reason,  enlightened  by  God^s  Spirit,  should  be 
exercised  to  the  understanding  of  His  word ;  and  one  great 
blessing  derived  from  this  appointment  is,  that  so,  whilst  the 
Ignorant  may  find  enough  to  guide  them  safe,  the  most  profound 
and  acntest  inteUect  may  find  abundance  to  employ  its  medita- 
tions, and  exercise  its  thoughts.  Else,  what  was  suited  for  the 
one,  might  pall  upon  the  taste  of  the  other. 

Believing,  then,  that  we  are  not  only  permitted,  but  called 
upon,  in  humble  dependence  on  the  Divine  guidance,  to  use  our 
reason,  dispassionately  but  reverently,  in  order  to  understand 
what  God  has  delivered  to  us ;  I  shall  endeavour  to  class  to- 
gether the  various  facts  which  Scripture  has  recorded  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  God,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  this  part  of  our 
subject ;  and  then,  by  the  common  process  of  induction,  shall 
hope  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  from  a  general  view  of  them 
all. 

Now  these  difibrent  facts  of  Scripture  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads. 

I.  Scripture  teaches  that  there  is  One  God. 

II.  There  is  nevertheless  clear  intimation  of  some  kind  of 
plurality  in  the  Godhead,  even  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  in 
the  New  Testament  there  is  a  clear  declaration  that 

The  Father  is  God, 

The  Son  is  God, 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  God. 

III.  This  fact  of  the  plurality  is  not  in  express  terms  a 
contradiction  of  the  Unity ;  such  as  would  be  the  case  if  in 
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one  passage  it  were  said,  *  There  ia  one  Ood,'  and  in  another 
pasaage,  *  There  are  three  Gods ;'  for  it  appeaia  from  Scripture 
that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ohoat  are  bat  one  and 
the  aame  Gh>d. 

IV.  Still,  though  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ohost  are  but 
one  God;  there  ia  plain  evidence  from  Scripture,  that  the 
Father  is  not  the  Son,  nor  is  either  of  them  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
but  that  they  are  dearly  distinguished  from  one  another,  and 
distinguished  too  as  Penonal  Agents,  not  merely  as  modes, 
operations,  or  attributes. 

If  I  find  these  four  propositions  clearly  established  in  Scrip- 
ture, I  do  not  know  what  more  can  be  required  to  prove  the 
doctrine  of  this  Article,  that  'in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead 
there  be  three  Persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  f  and  that  these  three  Persons  are  ^  of  one  substance, 
power,  and  eternity.' 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  Scripture  teaches  us,  that  there 
is  but  one  God.  This  has  been  already  shewn  in  the  Thibd 
principal  division  of  the  subject.  It  is  revealed  as  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  all  religion.  Whatever  contradicts  this  truth 
is  evident  falsehood.  Therefore  Tritheism,  which  speaks  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  as  three  Gods  is  false.  Therefore 
Arianism,  which  speaks  of  the  Father  as  the  supreme  God,  and 
of  the  Son  as  another  inferior,  subordinate  God,  is  false.  There- 
fore every  kind  of  Polytheism  is  false  ;  for  '  there  is  one  God, 
and  there  is  none  other  but  He/    Mark  xii.  32. 

II.  But  next,  plain  as  is  this  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Godhead,  there  are  (l)  in  the  Old  Testament  decided  intima^ 
iions  of  a  plurality  in  the  Godhead,  and  (2)  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment  express  dedaratians  that 
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The  Father  is  God, 

The  Son  ia  God, 

And  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God. 

(1)  In  the  Old  Testament  there  are  decided  intimations  of 
a  plurality  in  the  Godhead. 

The  Jews  indeed  were  plaoed  in  the  midst  of  idolaters,  them- 
selves easily  tempted  to  idolatry,  and  being  subjects  of  a  carnal 
dispensation,  were  but  little  capable  of  embracing  spiritual  truth. 
It  may  therefore  probably  have  been  in  mercy,  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  Tritheism,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  was  so 
strongly  insisted  on,  and  so  little  said  of  a  Trinity  or  plurality 
of  Persons.     Yet  intimations  are  not  wanting. 

I  do  not  insist  on  the  plural  form  of  the  name  of  God, 
because  the  Hebrews  used  plurals  at  times  to  express  greatness 
or  intensity ;  and  such  may  have  been  the  force  of  the  plural  in 
the  name  Elohim. 

But  in  the  history  of  the  Creation  (Gen.  i.  26,  27)  it  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  God  said,  *■  Let  tts  make  man  in  our 
image  ;^  and  then  it  is  added,  ^So  God  created  man  in  His 
image.'  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  if  we  compare  with  it 
what  is  said  by  St.  Paul  (Col.  i.  1 5 ;  Heb.  i.  2,  &c.),  viz.  that 
God  made  all  things  by  His  Son.  The  same  plural  exprescdon 
occurs  after  the  fall ;  when  God  says,  '  The  man  is  become  as 
one  of  us  ;^  and  at  the  confusion  of  Babel,  ^  Let  us  go  down 
and  confound  their  language.'  We  cannot  conceive  the  infinite 
Creator  of  all  things  thus  coupling  any  finite  creature  with 
Himself. 

Again,  in  the  Old  Testament  there  are  various  manifesta- 
tions of  God,  which  at  one  time  are  spoken  of  as  manifestations 
of  God  Himself,  at  another  as  manifestations  of  a  Messenger  or 
Angel  sent  by  God :  as  though  God  were  at  once  the  Sender 
and  the  Sent — the  God  of  Angels  and  the  Angel  of  God. 

This  may  be  observed  of  the  wrestling  of  Jacob  with  the 
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Ai^;d  (Gen.  xxxiL  24).  In  Genesis  it  is  said  Jacob  wrestled 
with  »  man;  bat  he  called  the  pUee  *  Penid,  because  he  had 
seen  God  face  to  face' — (ver.  30) :  and  where  the  same  is  re- 
ferred to  by  (Hosea  itii.  8,  4),  it  is  first  said,  *  He  had  power 
with  Godj'*  and  then  in  the  next  verse,  '  He  had  power  over  the 
Amjfdf  and  prerailed.' 

In  Joshua  (r.  14),  One  appears  to  Joshua,  who  calls  Him- 
sdf  *  the  Captain  of  the  Lord^s  host.'  Yet  three  verses  farther 
(ch.  tL  2),  when  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host  speaks  to  Joshua, 
the  name  by  which  He  is  called  is  the  Lord,  (i.  e,  Jkhovah). 
From  this  we  infer  that  He,  who  came  as  the  Captain  of 
JiHOYAH^s  host,  was  also  Himself  Jehovah  ^ 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Judges,  the  Angel  of  the  Loan 
spears  to  speak  with  full  authority,  as  if  He  were  the  Loan 
Himmif.  *  I  made  you  go  up  ont  of  Egypt.'  '  I  said,  I  will 
never  break  My  covenant  with  you.**     Ver.  1. 

The  history  of  Manoah  and  the  Angel  (Judg.  xiii.  comp. 
w.  20,  21,  22,  23)  seems  to  teach  the  same  thing. 

But  not  only  is  One,  who  is  sent  by  the  Lord  as  His 
Angel^  called  by  the  highest  name  of  God,  viz.  Jcbovah  ;  but 
also  there  is  indication  of  the  clearest  kind  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  One,  who  should  be  sent  on  earth  by  God,  as  a  man, 
to  suffer,  and  to  deliver,  is  also  the  Fellow  of  God,  and  God 
Himself.  Thus,  in  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  6),  the  Messiah^s  name  is 
called  '  Jkbovah  our  Righteousness.'  In  Isaiah  (vii.  14),  it  is 
called  'God  with  us."*  In  Malachi  (iii.  1),  we  are  told  ^The 
LoBD  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  His  temple,  even 
the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant  whom  ye  delight  in,^ — language 
clearly  used  of  the  Messiah,  but  as  clearly  most  suitable  to  God. 
In  Isaiah  (ix.  6),  the  Child,  who  is  to  be  bom  as  a  Redeemer, 
is  expressly  called  *  The  Mighty  God.**     In  Zeehariah  (xiii.  7), 


^  Compare  Ex.  xxiii.  20,  21,  where  the  angel,  whom  €k>d  sondi  before 
the  Israelites,  seems  plainly  by  Ter.  21,  to  be  €k>d. 
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in  a  prophecy  of  salvation  by  the  Christ,  we  read,  <  Awake, 
O  sword,  against  My  Shepherd,  and  against  the  Man  that  is 
My  Fellow,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.^ 

I  forbear  to  adduce  such  passages,  ^te  those,  where  the 
Wisdom,  or  the  Word  of  God,  are  spokoi  of  with  personal 
attributes  (#.y.  Prov.  viii.  ver.  22,  28,  24,  SO,  31.  Psal.  zxxiii. 
6.  Isai.  XLviii.  16) ;  because  we  cannot  be  certain  that  in  these 
cases  personal  attributes  are  not  ascribed  by  the  figure  called 
Prosopopceia.  But  it  is  hard  to  explain  how  God  in  creation 
can  use  the  plural  number,  speaking  as  to  another,  with  whom 
He  was,  as  it  were,  acting  in  concert — how  the  same  Person 
can  be  both  Jbhovah  and  sent  as  Jihovah^s  Angel,  Captain  or 
Messenger, — how  the  same  Person  can  be  sent  on  earth  as 
Messiah,  and  yet  be  the  mighty  God — ^how  (Jod  can  speak  of 
the  Man  that  is  His  Fellow — without  supposing  that  some  sort 
of  plurality  in  the  Godhead  is  implied. 

I  conclude  therefore  that  in  the  Old  Testament  there  are 
distinct  iniimaiums  of  a  plurality  in  the  Gh>dhead. 

(2)  But  next,  in  the  New  Testament,  there  are  not  only 
intimations  of  a  plurality  (such  as  the  very  use  of  the  names 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  conjunction  in  numerous 
passages  plainly  imply),  but  farther  it  is  distinctly  iaupit  us 

1  That  the  Father  is  God, 

2  That  the  Son  is  God, 

3  That  the  Holt  Ghost  is  God. 

1  That  we  are  taught  the  Fathkr  is  God  no  one  can 
doubt.  So  strong  indeed  are  the  expressions  concerning  the 
Father  as  God,  that,  if  they  stood  alone,  we  should  naturally 
conclude  that  the  Father  alone  was  God,  and  that,  as  there  is 
but  One  God,  so  there  was  but  one  Person  in  the  Godhead. 
Thus  our  Lord  says  (John  viiL  54),  *  My  Father,  of  whom  ye  say 
that  He  is  your  God.^  Again,  addressing  the  Father,  He  says, 
*  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee  the  only  true  Crod'  (John 
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xvii.  3).  St  Paul  speaks  (Eph.  iv.  6)  of  '  One  God  and  Father 
of  all/  And  again,  ^  To  us  there  is  one  God,  the  Father,  and 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ^  (1  Cor.  viii.  6).  The  consideration  of 
this  apparent  exelosion'of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  from  the  God- 
head must  be  reserved,  till  we  come  to  speak  of  the  eternal 
Generation  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
At  present  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  such  texts  prove, 
with  peculiar  force,  our  first  assertion,  that  the  Father  is  God. 

2  We  learn  also  from  the  teaching  of  the  new  Testament 
that  the  Son  is  God.  And  this  fact  we  deduce  both  from  rea- 
sonable  inference^  and  from  direct  statement. 

Our  reasonable  inference  is  of  the  following  kind. 

We  often  meet  with  passages  in  the  old  Testament,  which 
speak  plainly  of  the  Most  High  God,  applied  as  plainly  in  the 
new  Testament  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  For  example, 
in  Isiuah  xl.  3,  it  is  said  that  ^'  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness  shall  prepare  the  way  of  Jehovah,  and  make  straight 
in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  G^."  But  in  each  one  of  the 
Evangelists  this  passage  is  quoted.  The  ^  Voice^  is  said  to  be 
John  the  Baptist ;  and  He,  for  whom  he  prepares  the  way,  is 
said  to  be  Christ  ^  Is  not  the  natural  and  necessary  inference, 
that  Christ  is  as  much  ^  our  God'  and  '  Jehovah,^  as  John  was 
the  voice  in  the  wilderness ! 

Agsun,  in  Zech.  xii.  4,  10,  if  we  compare  the  one  verse 
with  the  other,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  written,  '  In  that  day, 
saith  Jehovah... they  shall  look  on  Me  whom  they  have  pierced.^ 
But  St.  John  (xix.  37)  tells  us  that  this  prophecy  was  concern- 
ing the  piercing  of  Christ,  Therefore  we  must  conclude  that 
Christ  is  Jehovah. 

Once  more,  in  Isaiah  vi.  the  prophet  sees  the  Lord  sitting 
upon  His  throne,  even  ^  the  King,  Jehovah  of  hosts.^     (ver.  5.) 


1  Matt.  iii.  3 ;  Mark  i.  3 ;  Luke  iii.  4 ;  John  i.  23. 
Vol.  I.  E 
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But  St.  John  (xii.  compare  w.  37 — 41)  says  that  the  Lord, 
whose  glory  Isaiah  then  saw,  was  Jetus  Ohrisi, 

Another  reason  why  we  infer  that  the  Son  is  €k>d,  is  that 
the  worship  due  to  Ood  is  offered  to  Him,  the  peculiar  attri* 
butes  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Him^  and  the  power  of  God  is 
exerted  by  Him. 

(1)  He  receives  worship  as  God,  and  is  prayed  to. 

See  Matt.  ii.  11 ;  viii.  2  ;  ix.  18 ;  xiv.  33  ;  xv.  25;  xx.  20 ; 
xxviii.  9.  Mark  v.  6 ;  ix.  24.  Luke  xxiii.  42.  John  ix.  38. 
Acts  vii.  69.     1  Thess.  iii.  11.     Heb.  i.  6.     Rev.  v.  8,  12,  13. 

Whereas  saints  and  angels  universally  refuse  worship  offered 
to  them,  and  bid  us  worship  none  but  Qod.  Acts  x.  26 ;  xiv. 
14,  15.    Rev.  xix.  10;  xxii.  9. 

(2)  The  peculiar  attributes  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Him. 

a.    He  is  eternal,  existing  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 

Micah  V.  2.  John  i.  1,  3  ;  viii.  58.  Col.  i.  16,  17.  Heb. 
i.  8, 10,11,12 ;  vii.  3  ;  xiii.  8.  Rev.  i.  comp.  w.  8, 11, 12,  13, 18, 
(which  comparison  will  shew  that  the  language  is  all  used  of 
Jesus  Christ);  xxii.  13. 

It  may  be  added  that  several  of  the  above  passages  shew 
that  He  is  not  only  eternal,  but  unchangeable,  d.y.  Heb.  i«  10, 
11 ;  xiii.  8. 

fi.     He  knows  the  thoughts,  yea,  all  things. 

Matt.  ix.  4  ;  xii.  25.  Luke  vi.  8 ;  ix.  47 ;  xi.  17«  John  L 
48 ;   xvi.  30  ;  xxi.  17.     Col.  ii.  3.    Rev.  ii.  23. 

Those  of  the  above  passages,  which  shew  that  Jesus  Christ 
knew  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  should  be  compared  with  such 
as  the  following:  Jer.  xvii.  10,  '  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart.' 
Acts  XV.  8,  *  God,  which  knoweth  the  hearts^  (o  KapSioytfdarfji 
Gcos),  and  1  Kings  viii.  39,  *  Thou,  even  Thou  only  knowest 
the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men  ^^ 


1  The  objections  to  Christ^i  omniscience,  taken  from  John  riiL  28 ;  Ror. 
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•y.   He  is  everywhere  present. 
Matt.  xviiL  20 ;  xxriiL  20.     John  L  48 ;  iii.  IS. 
The  last  passage  especially  shews,  that  whilst  He  was  on 
earth,  He  was  still  in  Heaven. 

S,    He  is  self-existent,  like  the  Father,  having  derived 
from  the  Father  the  same  eternal  nature  with  Himself, 

John  V.  26.  Compare  John  xi.  25 ;  xiv.  6.  See  also  John 
i4;  X.30;  xiv.  10.  Phil.  ii.  6.* 

(3)     The  power  of  God  is  exerted  by  Him. 

a.    He  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  which  God  ordained, 
and  none  but  God  can  change. 

Comp.  Gen.  iL  2,  S  with  Mark  ii.  28.     Luke  vi.  5. 

/3.     He  sends  His  angels  as  God. 
Matt.  xiii.  41.     Rev.  i.  1 ;  xxii.  6. 

y*     He  has  power  to  forgive  sins,  as  God. 

Matt.  ix.  2—6.  Mark  ii.  6,  7,  10.  Luke  v.  20—24; 
vii.  48. 

Whereas,  when  forgiveness  is  merely  ministerial  or  ecclesi- 
astical, the  power  is  conferred  by  Him,  and  exercised  in  His 
name.    Comp.  John  xx.  23  with  2  Cor.  ii.  10. 

i.     He  shall  judge  the  world. 
Job  xix.  25.     Matt.  xiii.  40 ;  xvi.  27 ;  xxv.  31.     John  v. 
22,  23.    Acts  X.  42.    2  Cor.  v.  10. 

e.     He  created  and  preserves  all  things^ 
John  i.  3, 10.     Eph.  iii.  9.     Col.  i.  16.     Heb.  i.  2,  3,  10, 
11,  12. 


i.  1 ;  Mark  liiL  32 ;  arc  answered  by  Waterland,  Moyef^i  Lecture^  Berm. 
Tn.,  Workiy  YoL  n.  p.  160.  See  tiie  latter  passage  considered  below, 
under  Art.  nr. 

1  On  Phil.  ii.  6,  see  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  foL  p.  121. 

s  On  the  proof  of  Christ's  proper  Deity  from  creation,  see  Pearson, 
On  ths  Cned,  p.  112;  Waterland,  Worh  (Oxf.  1823,)  Vol  n.  2nd  and 
3rd  Sermons  at  Lady  Moyer^s  Lecture. 

■  2 
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With  these  passages. compare  Isaiah  xliv.  24,  ^Thus  saith 
the  Lord  {i,e,  Jehovah),  ^I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all 
things ;  that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  (Uofie;  that  spreadeth 
abroad  the  earth  by  Myself."* 

^.     He  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth. 

Matt,  xxviii.  18.  Mark  i.  27.  John  iii.  31,  35  ;  v.  19,  21 ; 
xvi.  15.  Acts  X.  36.  Rom.  xiv.  9.  Eph.  i.  20—23.  Phil, 
ii.  10;  iii.  21.    Heb.  vii.  26.    1  Pet.  iii.  21,  22.    Rev.  i.  5,  8. 

Thus  far  then  we  have  seen  that  passages  in  the  old  Testa- 
ment, spoken  of  God,  are  in  the  new  Testament  applied  to  Christ, 
the  Son  of  Gk>d  ;  that  the  worship  due  to  God  is  offered  to  the 
Son ;  that  the  peculiar  attributes  of  God  are  ascribed  to  the 
Son ;  that  the  power  of  God  is  exerted  by  the  Son.  If  we  had 
nothing  more  than  this,  surely  our  natural  and  necessary  inference 
must  be  that  the  Son  is  God. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  the  inference  of  our  reason  only  on 
this  momentous  subject.  We  have  also  direct  statement^  and 
that  many  times  repeated,  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is 
God. 

And  here  we  may  recur,  for  a  moment,  to  what  was  said 
concerning  intimations  of  a  plurality  in  the  Godhead  in  the  old 
Testament.  Some  of  the  passages  there  referred  to,  when  seen 
in  the  light  cast  upon  them  by  the  new  Testament,  become 
direct  assertions  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ. 

The  prophecy  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Isaiah,  that  a  Virgin 
should  bear  a  Son,  whose  name  should  be  called  Immanuel, 
f.  e.  God  with  us,  is,  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  dis- 
tinctly interpreted  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore 
St.  Matthew  distinctly  declares  to  us  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Emmanuel,  God  with  us.  Again,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  prophecy  in  the  seventh 
chapter,  the  Child  that  was  to  be  bom  is  called  '  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  the  MigUy  God,  the  Everlasting  Father.'  This 
prophecy  too  is  by  St.  Matthew  expressly  interpreted  of  the 
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Lord  Jesus.  (See  Matt.  iv.  16,  which  compare  with  Isai.  ix, 
1,  2.)  We  have  then  the  express  assurance  of  the  Evangelist, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  called  in  the  old  Testament,  Immanud, 
and  the  Mighty  God. 

We  might  add  to  these  examples  the  language  of  Zechariah 
(xiiL  7),  where  the  Lord's  *  Shepherd'  is  called  His  *  Fellow ;' 
and  that  of  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  6),  where  the  ^  Branch/  that  should 
be  raised  to  David,  is  called  *  Jsbovah  our  Righteousness'  i* 
because  both  these  passages  are  unquestionable  prophecies  of 
Christ,  though  not  so  distinctly  referred  to  by  the  Evangelists. 

The  first  chapter  of  St.  John  begins  with  a  declaration  of 
the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God.  From  whatever  source  St.  John 
derived  the  use  of  the  term  ^  the  Word  of  God  C  whether  he 
used  language  already  familiar  to  the  Jews,  or,  as  is  perhaps 
more  probable,  adopted  the  phrase  of  Platonizing  heretics' ;  it 
IB  quite  plain  that  by  the  '  Word'  he  means  the  Son  of  God, 
who  was  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  proved  by  Rev. 
xix.  13,  where  it  is  said  of  Jesus  Christ  that  '  His  Name  is 
called  the  Word  of  God ;'  and  again,  by  the  14th  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  where  we  read,  '  The  Word 
was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father.'  Of  this  Word 
of  God  then,  who  was  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father,  and 
when  made  flesh,  was  called  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  told  (John  i. 
1),  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God.'  Language  cannot  more  strongly 
express  the  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Word  of  God.  Yet, 
lest  mistake  should  occur,  the  Evangelist  adds  a  sentence  which 
at  once  declares  that  the  Word  was  uncreated,  and  was  Him- 
self the  Creator  of  all  things,  exercising  that,  the  highest  act 
of  Almighty  power.    '  All  things  were  made  by  Him,  and  with- 


1  (fn  this  passage  see  PearsoD,  On  the  CSreed^  fol.  p.  148,  Note. 

>  See  i  I.  HistariecU  View. 
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out  Him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made.^  If  no 
created  thing  was  made  but  by  Him,  then  was  He  himself 
uncreated,  and  so  He  must  be  the  eternal,  uncreated  Maker  of 
the  universe. 

In  the  eighth  Chapter  of  the  same  Gospel,  we  find  our 
Lord  taking  to  Himself  one  of  the  most  special  names  of  God. 
God  had  first  revealed  Himself  to  Moses  by  the  name  *  I  am.^ 
Here  then,  Christ  having  declared  himself  the  Son  of  God,  hav- 
ing assured  the  Jews  that  Abraham  had  seen  His  day  and  re- 
joiced ;  when  they  doubted  the  possibility  of  His  having  seen 
Abraham,  He  adds,  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abra- 
ham was,  I  AM.'  Had  He  merely  spoken  of  His  pre-existence, 
the  past  tense  would  have  seemed  more  natural.  But  he  uses 
that  tense,  which  expresses  the  existence  of  none  but  God — an 
unchanging  present,  which  has  no  future  nor  past — ^and  so 
adopts,  as  His  own,  the  name  of  the  self-existent  Jehovah.  That 
the  Jews  so  understood  Him  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that, 
though  they  bore  with  Him,  whilst  He  called  Himself  God's 
Son,  as  soon  as  He  had  uttered  the  words  *  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  am,'  they  took  up  stones  to  cast  at  Him. 

Again,  (John  xx.  28,)  when  Thomas  is  convinced  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  he  is  therewith,  though  not  till  then,  convinced  of, 
Christ^s  Divinity:  for  He  immediately  ^said  unto  Him,  My 
Lord  and  My  God^' 

Another  important  passage  is  that  in  the  ninth  ch2q)ter  of 
Komans,  ver.  5 :  where  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  Jews,  says 
that  of  them,  '  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over 
all,  God,  blessed  for  ever."*  In  this  verse  there  is  as  it  were 
proof  upon  proof,  that  Christ  is  God.  First,  the  expression 
*  as  concerning  the  flesh,'  indicates  that  according  to  something 


1  The  objections  which  haye  been  made  to  the  plain  sense  of  this 
passage  may  be  seen  fully  replied  to;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  p.^31 ;  and 
Middleton,  On  the  ArUde,  in  loc. 
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higher  than  the  flesh,  He  had  Hia  Being  el8el¥here.  Next» 
He  ia  said  to  be  eVi  iravTwv^  ^over  all;'  aa  John  the  Baptist 
aaid  of  Him  (John  iii.  31).  *  He  that  cometh  from  above  ia 
above  all.'  The  very  same  epithet  (eVi  wdrrwv)  is  applied,  Eph. 
iv.  6,  to  Ood  the  Father ;  nor  can  we  conceive  it  to  be  of  lees 
significance  than  that  similar  title  of  God,  {\thjf  iyl/iaroi) 
*  the  Mast  High^  Next  comes  the  name,  (6609)  Gady  which  ia 
hi  every  manuscript  and  every  version.  Lastly,  the  whole 
is  concluded  by  the  words  '  Blessed  for  ever,'  a  phrase  which 
is  a  translation,  or  paraphrase  of  a  well  known  Jewish  form 
used  only  in  speaking  of  the  Almighty  :  (K^n  "^fm  a^npH)'. 

Again,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
Ver.  9,  St.  Paul  says  of  Christ,  that  ^  in  Him  dwelt  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily .**  The  Gnostics  made  a  fulness 
(pleroma)  of  numerous  iEons,  or  emanations  from  God,  and  one 
of  these  emanations  they  believed  to  dwell  in  Jesus.  The 
AposUe  says,  however,  that  it  was  no  single  iEon,  no  mere 
emanation  from  God :  but  the  whole  Pleroma,-  the  fulness  of 
Crod,  dwelt  in  him  bodily  ^ 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  besides 
ascribing  Creation  and  Providence  to  the  Son  of  God,  besides 
sajring  that  all  the  Angels  should  worship  Him,  distinctly  ap« 
plies  to  Him  the  name  of  God.  It  is  thus  the  Apostle  quotes 
the  Psahns :  '  To  the  Son  He  saith.  Thy  Throne,  O  God,  is  for 


1  An  MSS.  all  YSS.  hare  the  verse  entire.  All  the  fathers  hare  it, 
except  that  in  Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Leo  it  is  referred  to  without  B^ht, 
Bach  an  exception  will  be  very  far  from  invalidating  the  reading;  but 
Erasmus  obserres  that  without  ec6r,  the  Terse  would  still  proTO  the  DItI- 
nity.  See  the  passage  fully  considered — Pearson,  p.  132;  Waterland, 
Vol.  n.  p.  133 ;  Middleton,  On  thb  Articles  in  loo. ;  Magee,  On  Atonement^ 
Vol.  m.  p.  91.  The  Arian  interpretation,  which  would  make  the  latter 
part  of  the  Terse  a  doxology  to  the  Father,  is  considered  and  refuted  Tory 
fully  by  Bp.  Middleton. 

s  See  Whitby  on  this  passage.  His  Notes  on  the  Colossians  are  Tery 
good. 
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ever  and  ever/    And  again,  '  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth.^ 

Let  us  next  take  the  important  passage  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  (ii.  6 — 9).  The  Apostle  exhorts  the  Philip- 
pians  to  humility  by  the  example  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 
*  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God,  but  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 
man ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  He  humbled  Him- 
self, and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross.'  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  passage,  or  at  least 
one  phrase  of  it  (oi;^  apvay/iov  177170*0x0),  may  be  translated ; 
one,  as  in  our  version ;  the  other  (as  Origen,  Novatian,  and 
many  after  them  have  interpreted  it)  '  did  not  pique  Himself  on 
this  His  dignity ;'  or,  ^  did  not  covet  and  earnestly  desire  to  be 
80  honoured'.'*  It  does  not  appear  that  one  of  these  renderings 
is  more  calculated  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  passage  than  the 


1  *0r  iv  V^p^  ©coi)  imapx^y,  ovx  apirayfjAv  ^yrfo-aro  t6  tlveu  l<ra  ©cy, 
(iXX*  iavTov  ticwoxrt,  iAop<f)^v  dovXov  Xd/Suy,  iv  Sfiouofiari  dvBpciircov  y€v6fifvotf 
Koi  (rxqiMTi  fbptBtlt  t&s  oj^/xmror,  ircaruviOfTtv  cavrov,  ycv6fitvos  vn^Koor  /x<xP^ 
BapoTov,  Bavarov  df  aravpov.  *  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it 
not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ;  (or,  did  not  parade,  covet,  or  pique 
Himself  on  the  being  equal  with  God)  but  emptied  Himself  (of  His  glory) 
by  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  (and  that)  by  being  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men :  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  Ho  humbled  Himself  by  be- 
coming obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.'  The  participles 
express  the  manner  in  which  the  actions  of  the  verbs  were  effected.  He, 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  emptied  Himself  of  His  divine  glory.  How  ? 
Why,  by  taking  the  form  of  a  servant.  And  how  did  He  take  the  form  of 
a  servant  ?  By  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.  And  then,  being  no 
longer  in  the  glory  of  God,  but  in  fashion  as  a  man,  He  humbled  Him- 
self.   How  ?  By  becoming  obedient  unto  death. 

Hence  it  appears  that,  as  He  humbled  Himself  by  becoming  obedient 
to  death,  so  He  emptied  Himself  by  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  He 
took  the  form  of  a  servant  by  being  made  man.  The  taking  the  form  of 
a  servant  then,  was  the  becoming  man,  the  assuming  human  nature :  *  the 
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other.  Both  of  them  are  intelligible,  if  we  admit  that  St.  Paul 
is  speaking  of  Christ  as  Ood ;  both  unintelligible  on  every  other 
hypothesis. 

The  Arians  indeed  interpret  the  '  being  in  the  form  of  Ood,^ 
not  as  though  it  meant  being  in  the  'nature  of  Gk>d,'  but 
as  though  it  were  intended  to  signify  that  Christ,  before  His 
incarnation,  acting  under  the  old  Testament,  as  God'^s  Angel, 
and  Messenger,  represented  and  pereonated  God ;  and  so  might 
be  said  to  be  in  the  form  of  God.  They  would  therefore  ex- 
plain it,  '  that  Christ  having  been  sent  as  God^s  messenger,  and 
permitted  to  personate  and  represent  God,  yet  did  not  arrogate 
to  Himself  to  be  equal  with  God.'  But  it  must  be  observed, 
that  if  this  were  the  right  sense  of  the  passage,  then  also  the 
phrase  ^  taking  the  form  of  a  servant '  should  mean,  not  the 
becoming  really  man,  but  merely  personating  or  appearing  in 
the  senManee  of  a  man ;  which  sense  of  the  passage  might  be 
correct,  if  the  writer  had  been  a  Gnostic ;  not,  as  it  was  St 
Paul.  But  as  the  '  taking  on  Him  the  form  of  a  servant '  must 
mean  that  He  was  truly  man;  so  the  'being  in  the  form  of 
God  *  must  mean  that  He  was  truly  God.  It  must  be  observed 
again,  that,  as  the  Apostle  distinctly  tells  us,  that  Christ  took 
the  form  of  a  servant  by  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  it 
is  therefore  quite  plain  that,  before  He  was  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  men.  He  was  not  in  the  form  of  a  servant.  But  who  of 
all  created  beings  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  servant !  Who,  but 
the  uncreated  God,  is  not  a  servant  of  God !     If  then  Christ 


form  of  a  Beirant '  was  the  nature  of  man.  It  follows,  that  the  '  form  of 
God '  was  the  nature  of  Ood. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  ovx  apirayiiov  fjyi^o-oro,  is  an  unusual  expres- 
sion ;  bat  to  the  interpretation  '  did  not  make  a  parade  of,  or  pique  Him- 
self on  the  being  equal  with  God,'  the  few  parallel  expressions  which  are 
to  be  found  seem  most  favourable. 

On  the  whole  passage  see  Grotius,  Hammond,  Whitby,  Macknight, 
RosenmQller,  Middleton,  in  loc.,  Suicer,  s.  v.  afmayfx^t ;  Pearson,  On  the 
Creeds  p.  122,  fol. ;  Waterland,  Vol.  ir.  Serm.  v.  p.  89. 
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was,  before  His  incarnation,  not  a  servant,  nor  in  the  form  of 
a  servant;  then,  before  His  incarnation.  He  must  have  been 
God. 

The  passage  then  requires  us  to  interpret  it  as  follows. 
*  Take,  for  your  example  of  humility,  Jesus  Christ.  He,  being  in 
the  form  and  nature  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  (or, 
piqued  not  Himself  on  being)  equal  with  God ;  but  emptied 
Himself  of  His  Divine  glory,  inasmuch  as  He,  being  Lord  of  all, 
yet  assumed  the  form  of  a  servant,  by  being  made  in  likeness  of 
mem ;  and  when  He  was  thus  found  in  fashion  no  longer  as  God, 
but  as  man.  He  humbled  Himself  yet  further,  by  becoming 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.^ 

In  the  famous  passage  in  I  Tim.  iii.  16,  we  read,  *  God  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels, 
preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received 
up  into  glory/  It  is  indeed  true  that  there  are  three  readings 
of  the  first  word,  which  is  in  our  version  Grod.  Yet  of  these 
three  readings  the  authority  of  MSS.  is  immensely  in  favour  of 
that  commonly  received ;  and  even  if  either  of  the  others  were 
the  true  reading,  which  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  admitted  as 
probable,  the  context  implies  the  Deity  of  Him  of  whom  they 
speaks 


^  Dr  Berriman  (Orii,  Dis.  on  1  Tim.  ill.  16)  specifies  ninety-one  MSS. 
which  read  ec6ff.  The  reading  of  the  Alexandrian  is  doubted,  but  it  is 
fUmoBt  proved  that  it  was  Bths.  See  Nolan,  On  the  Greek  VulgaU^  pp.  285, 
512,  (Lond.  1815).  There  is  a  similar  doubt  concerning  the  reading  of 
the  Codex  Ephrem.  (Oriesbach's  G.)  whether  the  reading  was  originally  Ss 
or  ee6f .  If  we  except  these,  only  F,  G,  17,  73  of  Griesbach's  have  the 
reading  or,  and  only  one  (D,  the  Codex  ClaromorUanus)  has  the  reading 
^  (see  Griesbach,  in  h.  1.).  It  is  well  known  that  the  way  in  which  the 
one  reading  may  have  been  substituted  for  the  other  was  this.  In  the 
nncial  MSS.  (or  MSS.  written  with  capital  letters)  ee^r  was  written  thus, 
©C.  This  has  but  two  strokes  of  difference  from  OC,  t.  e.  or,  a  tran- 
scriber might  haye  omitted  these  strokes  inadyertently.  If  the  change 
was  intentional,  it  is  most  probable  that  OC  was  altered  to  OC  from 
fear  of  Sabellianism,  and  from  supposed  resemblance  to  Col.  i.  26,  27» 
(See  Nolan,  p.  281). 
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There  is  another  passage,  in  Acts  xx.  28,  which  I  couple 
with  the  last,  because  here  too  the  reading  is  in  doubt.  St. 
Paul  exhorts  the  elders  of  Ephesus  '  to  feed  the  Church  of  God, 
which  He  hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood  ^^  So  strongly 
does  this  speak,  and  so  plainly  assert  the  Deity  of  Christ,  that 
the  fathers,  as  early  as  Ignatius,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
Apostles,  oonsidered  themselves  sanctioned  by  these  words  to 
use  the  remarkable  expressions,  '  the  blood  of  God,**  and,  '  the 
passion  of  GodV 

St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  i.  1)  speaks  '  of  our  God  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ ;'  St.  Jude,  *  of  our  only  Lord  God,  even  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,'  Jude  4.  Compare  Eph.  v.  5  ;  2  Thess.  i.  1 2 ; 
Tit.  ii.  13.3 

Lastly,  St.  John  (1  John  v.  20)  distinctly  calls  Jesus  Christ 
*  the  true  God.**  *  We  are  in  Him  that  is  true,  even  in  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  {ovrosi)  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal 
lifa^  The  pronoun  '  this  ^  (oiTo^)y  in  all  propriety  of  speech, 
should  refer  to  the  last  antecedent,  Jesus  Christ.  Hence,  lite- 
rally and  grammatically,  the  passage  teaches,  that  Christ  is  the 
true  God.  But  also  the  context  shews  that  it  is  of  Him,  and 
not  of  the  Father,  that  St.  John  makes  this  statement.  Our 
Lord  is  called  by  Himself,  and  by  His  Apostle  St.  John,  *  the 


1  B€€v  18  the  reading  of  Cod.  Vat.  and  seventeen  other  MSS.,  two  of 
the  Peschito,  Yulg.  ^thiop.  Athanasiixs,  Tertullian,  &c.  Kvpuw  is  the 
reading  of  Cod.  Alex.  Bezse :  and  fourteen  others.  Copt.  Sahid.  Armen. 
Eusebius,  kc.  The  fathers'  authority  is  greatly  f6r  the  first.  The  three 
readings  OfoO,  Kvpiov,  and  Kvpiw  mI  ecov,  are  nearly  equally  supported 
by  MSS.  The  V SS.  in  number  are  neariy  equal  for  ecov  and  Kvpiov ; 
those  of  greater  authority  favour  Btov. 

The  phrase  'EkjcXi/o-ui  tov  Btov  occurs  eleyen  times  in  St  Paul's  writ- 
ings, 'EiucXi/crui  TOV  Kvpiov,  never.  See  also  Bp.  Middleton  in  loc. ;  Bur- 
ton's TettniumiM  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  p.  15. 

'  Ignat.  od  Ephet,  I.  fUfifiral  Hvrts  BcoO,  mfadsmvprioojrrts  cV  aifum  Orov. 

'  This  is,  of  course,  assuming  Mr  Qranrille  Sharp's  Canon  on  the  ArtL 
€20  to  be  established.  See  Middleton,  Pt.  i.  eh.  ni.  Sect.  it.  $  2 ;  and 
upon  the  fire  passages  quoted  and  referred  to  in  the  text ;  also  Waterland, 
Vol.  II.  p.  128. 
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Life,^  ^  the  Life  of  men.'  Throughout  the  chapter  the  Apostle 
has  been  urging  that  eternal  life  is  in  the  Son  of  God.  Hence, 
when  He  has  said  all  He  has  to  say  on  the  subject,  he  concludes 
with  once  more  assuring  us  that  Jesus  Christ  is  both  '  the  true 
God  and  eternal  Life.'  So  cogent  has  this  argument  appeared, 
that  some  Arians  have  admitted  that  eternal  life  was  meant  of 
the  Son,  whilst  the  true  God  was  meant  of  the  Father.  But  it 
can  noTcr  be  denied  that  oZro^^  this,  is  equally  the  subject  of 
both  the  predicates,  trw  God,  and  eternal  life.  Therefore,  if  it 
be  said,  that  Christ  is  eternal  life ;  it  is  equally  said,  Christ  is 
the  true  God.  Lastly,  there  is  no  instance  of  the  contrary  in- 
terpretation in  all  antiquity,  the  objections  being  all  modem, 
and  of  no  weight  in  themselves  ^ 

We  may  now  then  fairly  conclude,  that  Scripture  furnishes 
us,  both  iy  reasonable  inference,  and  by  direct  statement,  with 
proof  that  the  Son  is  God. 

3  In  the  third  place  we  leam  also  from  Scripture  that 
the  Holt  Ghost  is  God. 

Having  found  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  Father  is  Qod, 
and  that  the  Son  is  God,  we  shall  need  the  less  proof  that  He, 
whose  name  is  constantly  joined  with  them,  is  also  God.  Indeed 
but  few  will  deny  the  Divinity,  though  they  may  doubt  the 
Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Yet,  since  in  old  times  Arians, 
Macedonians  and  others  appear  to  have  held  the  strange  notion 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  creature,  it  may  be  well  to  shew 
briefly  that  Scripture  does  speak  of  Him  as  God. 

As  is  the  case  as  regards  the  Son,  so  to  the  Spirit  are 
ascribed  the  power  and  the  attributes  of  God. 

(1)    He  is  the  great  Worker  of  Miracles. 
Matt.  i.  20;  xii.  28.     Luke  iv.  1,  14.     Acts  ii.  4;   x.  45. 
Rom-  XV.  19.    1  Cor.  xii.  4,  8.     Heb.  ii.  4. 


*  See  Watorland,  Vol.  u.  p.  123. 
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(8)    He  18  the  Inspirer  of  Prophets,  and  can  teach  all 

things. 

Mark  xiL  36 ;  xiii.  11.     Luke  i.  15—41 ;  xii.  12.     John 

xiy.  26;  xn.  13.     Acts  i.  8;  viii.  29;  x.  19,  20;  xiii.  2; 

xxYiii.  25.     1  Cor.  ii.  13 ;  xiL  11.     Eph.  iii.  5.     Heb.  iii.  7. 

1  Pet.  L  11,  12.     2  Pet.  i.  21. 

(3)  He  dwells  in  temples  as  God. 
iCor.  iii.  16;  vi.  19. 

(4)  He  is  the  Source  of  all  holiness. 

John  iii.  5.    Rom.  i.  4,  5  ;  viii.  9,  14.    1  Cor.  vi.  11.   Oal. 
V.  16,  &o.    Compare  Matt.  xix.  17. 

(5)  He  is  Omnipresent  and  Omniscient. 
Ps.  cxxxix.  7.     1  Cor.  ii.  10. 

(6)  He  is  represented  as  the  Creator. 

Oen.  L  2.    Job  xxvi.  13 ;  xxxiii.  4.    Ps.  civ.  30,  with  which 
compare  Is.  xuv.  24.    Mai.  ii.  10. 

(7)  He  is  everlasting. 
Heb.  ix.  14. 

(8)  Sin  against  Him  is  so  great,  that,  though  blasphemy 
of  an  other  kinds  is  pardonable,  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  unpardonable.  Matt.  xii.  31.  Mark  iii.  28.  Luke 
xii.  10. 

Thus   are  attributes  and  powers   ascribed   to  the   Holy 
Ghost,  which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  God. 
But  moreover  He  is  expressly  called  God. 
In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  3,  we  read, 

'The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me, 

*And  His  Word  was  in  my  tongue, 

'The  God  of  Israel  said, 

'The  Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me.^ 
AccOTduig  to  the  usage  of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  is  unquestion- 
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able  that  ^  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord'  in  the  first  verse  is  the  same 

as  ^  the  God  of  Israer  in  the  third. 

In  Matt,  xii  28,  our  Lord  says^  ^  If  I  with  the  Spirit  of 

Gh>d  cast  out  devils.'     The  parallel  passage,  Luke  id.  20,  has, 

*  If  I  with  the  finger  of  God  oast  out  devils;'  where  the  word 

^finger/  like  'hand'  in  the  old  Testament,  simply  signifies  by 

or  by  means  o/K    So  that  here  God  and  the  SpirU  of  God  are 
synonymous. 

In  Acts  xxviii.  25,  St.  Paul  quotes  a  passage  thus,  '  Well 
spake  the  Holy  Gho9t  by  the  prophet  Esaias.^  The  passage  is 
from  Isaiah  vi.  9 ;  which,  if  we  refer  to  it  in  Isaiah,  we  shall 
find  to  have  been  unquestionably  spoken  by  God. 

In  I  Cor.  iil  16,  we  read,  'Ye  are  the  temple  of  ChdJ* 
In  I  Cor.  vi.  19,  the  parallel  passage,  we  find  '  Your  body  is 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'* 

In  Exod.  xxxiv.,  it  is  related  that  when  Moses  had  gone 
up  to  talk  with  the  Lord  in  Mount  Sinai,  the  skin  of  his  face 
shone  so  brightly,  that,  when  he  came  to  speak  with  the  people, 
he  was  obUged  to  put  a  veil  over  his  face,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  look  on  him ;  but,  '  when  he  went  in  before  the  Lord.' 
(«.  e.  Jbhovah),  '  to  speak  with  Him,  he  took  the  veil  off  until 
Jie  came  out,'  ver.  34.  Now  in  2  Cor.  iii.  16,  17,  St.  Paul 
alludes  to  this  history,  and  plainly  referring  to  this  very  verse, 
he  says,  When  the  heart  of  the  Israelites  *  shall  turn  to  the 
Lord,  the  veil  shall  be  taken  away.'  He  then  adds  ^  Now  the 
Lard^  (t.  e.  the  Lord,  before  whom  Moses  stood,  and  to  whom 
the  Israelites  were  to  turn,  i.  e.  Jehovah),  '  is  that  Spirit.^ 

In  Acts  V.  3,  4,  when  Ananias  had  denied  the  truth  be- 
fore the  Apostles,  Peter  said  to  Ananias,  '  Why  hath  Satan 
filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  ^Ad  Holy  Ghost  f  And  immediately 
after  he  adds,  ^  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto  God.^ 
Plainly  therefore  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God. 


^  Thus  ilfi^D  Tl  *'  By  the  hand  of  Moses/  means  merely  *  by  Moses.* 
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Such  ftre  some  of  the  pafisages  of  Scripture  from  which  we 
may  infaUibly  conolude,  that, 
As  the  Father  is  Ood, 
And  the  Son  is  God, 
So  the  Holt  Ghost  is  God. 

III.  Having  shewn  that  God  is  One,  and  yet,  as  regards 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  said  of  each,  that 
He  is  God ;  I  propose  next  to  shew,  that  these  two  truths  are 
not  direct  contradictions  to  each  other ;  as  though  it  were  said 
in  one  place,  ^  there  is  One  God,^  and  in  another,  *  there  are 
three  Gods;**  for  it  appears  from  Scripture  that  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  yet  one  and  the  same  God. 

1  It  appears  from  Scripture  that  the  Father  is  One  with 
the  Son.  This  is  expressly  declared  by  our  Lord  (John  x.  30), 
*  I  and  My  Father  are  One.'  Again,  He  addresses  the  Father 
as  being  One  with  Him ;  and  prays  that  His  Church  may  be 
one  Church  in  God,  as  He  and  His  Father  are  One :  '  that 
they  all  may  be  One,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in 
Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us.'  Again,  that  ^  they 
may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one'  (John  xvii.  21,  22).  There- 
fore it  is  that  the  Lord  Jesus  says  of  Himself,  ^  He  that  seeth 
Me,  seeth  Him  that  sent  Me  :'  and  in  like  manner  He  reproTCs 
His  Apostle  for  asking  to  be  shewn  the  Father,  sajring,  *  Have 
I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  Me, 
Philip !  he  that  hath  seen  Me,  hath  seen  the  Father :  and  how 
sayest  thou  then,  Shew  us  the  Father^  f 

2  That  the  Spirit  of  God  is  one  with  God  the  Father,  is 
shewn  by  St.  Paul,  who  compares  the  Spirit  of  God  in  God,  to 
the  Spirit  of  man  in  man  (1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11):  *  What  man 
knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is 
in  him  ?  Even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God.' 


1  John  xir.  9;  see  also  MaUh.  x.  40;  Mark  ix.  37. 
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The  passage  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  3,  quoted  aboTe,  where  ^  the 
Spirit  of  God  spake  by  me '  is  synonymous  with  *  the  God  of 
Israel  said/  is  to  the  same  effect. 

3  That  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  One,  may  appear  from 
the  fact  that  St.  John  says  (xii.  37,  41),  that  the  Lord,  whose 
glory  Isaiah  saw  in  the  vision  recorded  in  his  sixth  chapter,  was 
the  Sony  Jesus  Christ ;  but  St.  Paul  says  (Acts  xxviii.  25),  that 
the  Lord,  who  then  spoke  to  Isaiah,  was  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Again  (in  Matt.  xi.  27)  we  read,  *  No  one  knoweth  the 
Father,  but  the  Son.''  Whereas,  in  1  Cor.  ii.  11,  we  are  told 
that  'the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.' 

4  Accordingly  we  find  that  what  the  Father  does,  that 
the  Son  does,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  does ;  where  the  Father 
is,  there  the  Son  is,  and  there  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  e.ff. 

The  Father  made  the  world.     Heb.  i.  2.   1  Cor.  viii.  6. 

The  Son  made  the  world.     John  i.  3.   Col.  i.  16.  Heb. 
i  2. 

The  Spirit  made  the  world.  Job  xxvi.  13 ;  xxxiii.  4. 
Again, 

The  Father  quickeneth.    John  v.  21. 

The  Son  quickeneth  whom  He  will.    John  v.  21. 

It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth.    John  vL  63. 
Again, 

God  the  Father  spake  by  the. prophets.    Heb.  i.  1. 

God  the  Son  spake  by  the  prophets.    2  Cor.  xiii.  3. 
1  Pet.  i.  11. 

God  the  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the  prophets.  Mark  xiii. 
11.    2  Pet.  i.  21. 
Again,  sanctification  is  ascribed 
To  the  Father.    Jude  1. 
To  the  Son.    Heb.  ii.  11. 
To  the  Holy  Ghost.    Rom.  xv.  16.^ 


*  See  Jones'  CatJiolic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
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Ordination  is  ascribed 

To  the  Father.    2  Cor.  iii.  5,  6. 

To  the  Son.    1  Tim.  i.  12. 

To  the  Holy  Ghost.    Acts  xx.  28. 
Indwelling  and  presence  in  every  Christian  are  ascribed 

To  the  Father.    John  xiv.  23.    1  Cor.  xiv.  5. 

To  the  Son.     John  xiv.  23.    2  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

To  the  Holy  Ghost.    John  xiv.  17. 
From  these  considerations,  and  others  like  them,  we  natu- 
rally conclude  that,  though  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  yet  are  they  not  three  different 
Oods,  but  one  and  the  same  God. 

Those,  indeed,  who  take  the  Arian  view  of  the  Scriptures, 
maintain  that  there  is  but  one  God,  even  the  Father ;  but  they 
add  that  the  Son  also  is  God,  yet  not  the  same  God,  but  an 
inferior  God  to  the  Father,  and  so  not  of  the  same  nature  and 
substance  with  the  Father.  This  is  both  self-contradictory  and 
contradictory  to  Holy  Scripture.  First,  it  is  self-contradictory, 
for  it  teaches  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  yet  that  there  are 
two  Gods.  Secondly,  it  is  contradictory  to  Scripture ;  for  it  is 
opposed  to  the  passages  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  prove  the 
Son  to  be  one  with  the  Father ;  and  it  is  opposed  most  dis- 
tinctly to  such  passages  as  teach  that  there  is  no  God  but  the 
One  Supreme  Creator  of  the  Universe.  For  example,  we  read, 
Jsai.  xLiv.  8,  *  Is  there  a  God  beside  Me  ?  Yea,  there  is  no 
God,  I  know  not  any ;'  and,  Isai.  xlv.  5, '  I  am  the  Lord,  there 
is  none  else;  there  is  no  God  beside  Me.'  (So  Deut.  iv.  35, 
39 ;  xxxii.  38.  2  Sam.  xxii.  32.)  Now,  if  the  Arian  hypo- 
thesis be  true,  there  is  another  God,  besides  God  the  Father, 
even  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  not  only  another,  but  an 
inferior  God  to  the  Father.  The  only  way,  then,  in  which  we 
can  reconcile  the  two  apparently  contradictory  truths,  (l)  that 
God  is  one,  and  (2)  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  each  said  to  be  God,  is  by  admitting,  as  the  Scrip- 
VoL.  I.  F 
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tures  also  teach  us,  that  *  they  are  not  three  Gods,  but  One 
God\i 

Thus  far  then  we  have  proved — I.  The  Unity  of  the  God- 
head— II.  That  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  God — III.  That  these  two  truths  are  not  direct 
contradictions  to  each  other ;  for  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  are  but  One  God,  not  three  Gods. 

But  if  this  were  all  that  we  could  learn  from  Scripture,  we 
might  naturally  conclude  that  the  Sabellian  was  the  correct 
hypothesis,  and  that  the  names  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  were 
the  names  but  of  different  modes,  operations,  or  characters  of 
the  Deity :  so  that,  perhaps,  God  might  be  called  Father,  when 
viewed  as  Creator  and  Governor;  Son,  when  viewed  as  Re- 
deemer and  Saviour ;  Spirit,  when  considered  as  Sanctifier  and 
Teacher.  Or  perhaps  we  might  suppose,  that  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit  were  mere  attributes  of,  or  influences  from  God ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  Son,  the  Logos,  might  be  esteemed  but  as  the 
Reason  of  God ;  the  Spirit,  as  that  Divine  Influence,  by  which 
He  teaches  the  minds,  and  sanctifies  the  hearts  of  His  servants. 

IV.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  shew,  that  there  is  plain 
evidence  from  Scripture  that  the  Father  is  not  the  Son,  and 
that  neither  of  them  is  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  that  they  are 
plainly  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  distinguished  too  as 
Personal  Agents,  not  merely  as  modes,  operations,  or  attributes. 

That  there  is  some  kind  of  distinction,  must  appear  from 
the  fact,  that  the  three.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  together  in  the  same  sentence  ;  especially  in 
the  forms  of  blessing  and  of  baptism.  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  Matt, 
xxviii.  19).    This  alone  might  be  sufiicient  to  prove,  that  these 


1  It  may  be  observed  that,  if  this  is  true,  then  the  doctrine  of  the 
homO'Ousion,  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  is  proved ;  for 
if  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  be  but  one  God,  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit  must  be  of  one  nature  and  substance  with  the  Father. 
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three  asmed  names  were  not  names  merely  of  diflTerent  cha- 
ractera  assumed  by  God  at  various  times ;  for  it  seems  scarcely 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  Apostles  prayed  for  blessing 
from  three  characters  assumed  by  God,  instead  of  praying  for 
blessing  from  the  One  God  to  whom  all  such  characters  be* 
longed ;  nor  yet  can  we  well  believe,  that  they  should  invoke 
blessing  from  the  attributes  of  God,  or  baptize  converts  into  a 
form  of  faith  not  in  God  alone,  but  in  God,  His  attributes,  and 
His  Infln^iees. 

Bat,  in  order  to  establish  more  clearly  the  fact  that  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  distinguished  as 
Personal  Agents ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  passages  from 
Scripture,  in  which  they  are  represented  to  us  as  acting  per- 
sonal parts,  and  even  in  which  all  Three  are  represented  as 
acting  three  distinct  parts. 

1  The  Father  and  the  Son  act  distinct  personal  parts, 
and  are  therefore  distinct  Personal  Agents. 

(1)  The  Father  sends  the  Son  ;  whereas  no  one  can  be  said 
to  send  himself. 

John  V.  36,  37 ;  vi.  38,  39.  Acts  iii.  20.  Gal.  iv.  4. 
I  John  iv.  9,  &c. 

(2)  The  Son  leaves  the  Father  and  returns  to  Him  again. 
Johnviil  42;  ix.  4;  xii.  49;  xvi.  5,  28;  xvii.  3.   1  John 

iv.  14. 

(S)     The  Son  oflTers  Himself  to  the  Father. 
Heb.  ix.  14. 

(4)  The  Father  loves  the  Son,  and  the  Son  loves  the 

Father. 

John  iii,  35  ;  v.  20 ;  xiv.  31 ;  xv.  9  ;  xvii.  24,  26. 

(5)  The  Son  is  said  to  make  intercession  with  the  Father. 
Heb.  vii.  25.     1  John  ii.  1.     Comp.  Heb.  ix.  24. 

f2 
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(6)  The  Son  in  His  human  Nature  prays  to  the  Father. 
Luke  xxii.  42  ;  xxiii.  34.     John  xvii. 

(7)  The  Father  hears,  and  speaks  to  the  Son. 

John  xi.  42.  Heb.  v.  7.  Matt.  iii.  17 ;  xvii.  5.  Luke  ix. 
35.    John  xii.  28. 

2.  The  Spirit  acts  distmct  parts  from  either  the  Father 
or  the  Son. 

(1)  The  Father  and  the  Son  both  send  the  Spirit. 
John  xiv.  16,  26;  xv.  26 ;  xx.  22.  Aete  ii.  33.  Gal.  iv.  6. 

(2)  The  Spirit  makes  intercession  with  the  Father,  whereas 
no  one  can  intercede  with  Himself. 

Rom.  viii.  26. 

(3)  The  Son  offers  Himself  to  the  Father,  through  the 
Eternal  Spirit. 

Heb.  ix.  14. 

(4)  Christ  tells  His  disciples  that  He  must  go  away  from 
them,  and  that  then  the  Holy  Spirit  should  come  in  His 
place ;  that  He  would  go  to  the  Father  ;  and  from  the  Father 
send  the  Comforter. 

John  xiv.  16,  26 ;  xvi.  7. 

(5)  Christ  says  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  not  speak 
of  Himself,  but  should  receive  of  Christ ^s,  and  shew  to  the 
Church. 

John  xvi.  13,  14,  15. 

3  We  not  only  have  the  names  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Spirit  joined  in  blessing,  and  in  the  form  of  baptism, 
but  we  are  told  of  a  scene  in  which  they  all  three  acted  jointly, 
yet  separate  parts.  At  the  baptism  of  Christ,  the  Son  was  in 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  baptized ;  the  Spirit  in  the  shape  of  a 
dove  descended  on  Him ;  the  Father,  out  of  heaven,  pro- 
nounced Him,  His  beloved  Son. 
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AU  these  facts  put  together  sufficiently  demonstrate  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  that  a  distinction  of  Personal  Agents.  Yet 
still,  that  we  may  leave  no  room  for  objection,  it  may,  perhaps, 
appear  necessary  to  consider  separately,  and  more  at  length, 
the  Personality  (i)  of  the  Son,  (ii)  of  the  Spirit. 

I.  The  general  tone  of  Scripture  so  clearly  indicates,  that 
God  the  Son  is  a  Person,  that,  at  first,  it  might  appear  that 
the  Arian  hypothesis,  which  makes  the  Son  an  inferior  God  to 
the  Father,  was  the  only  one,  which  could  be  at  all  maintained 
on  Scriptural  grounds ;  except,  of  course,  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  But  as  the  Sabellian  hypothesis  is  not  without 
its  advocates  and  its  arguments,  it  deserves  and  requires  to  be 
considered. 

The  view,  which  Sabellianism  takes  of  the  Son  of  God,  is, 
as  has  been  seen  before,  twofold.  Some  Sabellians  considered 
God  the  Son  as  cUtoffether  the  same  as  God  the  Father,  and  as 
having  no  proper  distinction  from  Him.  These  were  in  the 
early  ages,  called  Patripassians.  Whereas  some  looked  on  God 
the  Son  as  but  an  Emanation  from  the  Father,  not  as  a  Person 
distinct,  in  any  sense,  from  Him.  These  have  been  called 
Emanative  Sabellians.  Both  forms  have  found  advocates  in 
some  degree,  in  later  times.  Patripassianism  has  been  virtually 
held  by  some  divines,  who,  in  the  main  orthodox,  have  endea- 
voured too  boldly  to  make  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  square 
exactly  with  human  reason  and  philosophy.  The  emanative 
theory  has  been  adopted,  more  or  less,  by  some,  who  are  in 
fact  Socinians,  to  elude  the  force,  or  explain  the  difficulty  of 
such  passages  as  John  i.  1. 

Now  against  both  these  hypotheses,  the  marked  distinction 
which  our  Lord  makes  between  Himself  and  the  Father  must 
be  (uirefully  noted.     For  example,  (John  viii.   17,  18):  •  It  is 
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written  in  your  Law  that  the  testimony  of  two  men  is  true.     I 
am  one  that  bear  witness  of  Myself,  and  the  Father  that  sent 
Me  beareth  witness  of  Me.'     Here  is  a  distinct  appeal  to  two 
distinct  witnesses.     As  the  Jewish  Law  required  the  evidence 
of  two  men ;  so  here  the  Lord  Jesus  appeals  to  the  evidence 
first  of  Himself,  secondly  of  His  Father.     Would  this  be  much 
unlike  equivocation,  if  the  Father  and  the  Son  had  no  personal 
distinction!    Again  (John  v.  17),  our  Lord  says:  *My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.^     And  when  the  Jews  accused 
Him  of  blasphemy,  for  making  God  His  Father,  and  so  claim- 
ing equality  with  God,  He  does  not  deny  the  charge  of  making 
Himself  equal  with  God ;  but  still  goes  on  to  declare  to  them, 
that,  notwithstanding  His  unity  of  nature  with  the  Father,  He, 
the  Son,  had  a  personal  subordination  to  Him.     ^  The  Son  can 
do  nothing  of  Himself,  but  what  He  seeth  the  Father  do :  for 
what  things  soever  He  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise. 
For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  sheweth  Him  all  things 
that  Himself  doeth.**     In  this  passage  surely,  where  the  Son 
claims,  as  the  Jews  rightly  interpreted  Him,  to  be  the  true  Son 
of  God,  and  so  equal  with  God ;  He  yet  plainly  sets  forth  the 
doctrine  that  in  His  Person,  though  not  in  His  Nature,  He 
was  subordinate  to  the  Father ;  receiving  of  the  Father,  and 
doing  the  same  things  as  the  Father  doeth.     And  so  He  goes 
on,  ^  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them, 
even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  He  will.     For  the  Father 
judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son.^ 
Again,  '  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  so  hath  He  given 
to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself:'  that  is,  'the  Father,' 
unlike  any  creature,  is  self- existent,  having  *life  in  Himself,' 
and  so  He  hath  given  to  the  Son  to  be  self- existent,  and  to 
*have  life  in  Himself," — (language  clearly  spoken  of  the  eternal 
Son,  not  merely  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus). — *  And  hath  ^ven 
Him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also;  because  He  is  the 
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Son  of  maiif^  «.  0.  because  He  \a^  not  only  Son  of  God,  but  Son 
of  man  also,  incarnate,  and  so  the  fitter  agent  to  execute  the 
wrath  as  well  as  to  shew  the  mercy  of  God.  But  again,  our 
Lord  goes  on,  ^  I  can  of  Mine  own  Self  do  nothing :  as  I 
hear  I  judge :  and  My  judgment  is  just :  because  I  seek  not 
mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  hath  sent 
nl6^*  Again,  in  the  forty-third  verse,  '  I  am  come  in  My 
Father^s  Name,  and  ye  receive  Me  not :  if  another  shall  come 
in  his  own  name,  him  ye  will  receive.* 

The  whole  of  this  passage  is  one  in  which  our  Lord  clearly 
spoke  of  Himself  in  His  Divine  nature,  and  of  His  relation  to 
His  Father  in  that  nature,  which  He  had  in  common  with  Him  ; 
yet  no  language  can  more  expressly  mark  a  distinction  of  per- 
sonal action,  and  personal  attribute. 

Again,  some  of  the  passages  which  seem  to  have  as  their 
special  object  to  set  forth  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Being  of  the 
Son,  are  so  worded  as  specially  to  shew  His  distinction  of  Per- 
son from  the  Father.  Thus  in  Coloss.  i.  1 5,  1 6,  where  creation 
and  providence  are  ascribed  to  Him  in  terms  of  peculiar  grandeur. 
He  is  called  ^  the  Image  of  the  Invisible  God,  the  First  Bom  oV 
or  *  Begotten  before,  every  creature.'  Here  He  is  both  repre- 
sented as  the  Image  of  the  Father,  and  as  having  before  all 
creation  been  begotten  as  His  Son ;  both  expressions  markedly 
denoting  personal  difierence. 

The  same  thing  is  even  more  remarkable  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  plain  from  the  language 
of  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter,  that  the  subject  is  the  Divine 
nature  of  the  Son.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  the 
distinction  which  is  made  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
First  of  all,  God  is  said  to  have  spoken  in  old  times  by  the 
propietSj  but  in  the  latter  days  by  His  Son^  ^  whom  he  hath 
appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  He  made  the  worlds. 


1  See  John  t.  17—30. 
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Who  being  the  brightness  (the  shining  forth)  of  His  glory,  and 
the  express  Image  of  His  Person,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the 
word  of  His  power,  when  He  had  by  Himself  purged  our  sins, 
sat  down  on  the  right  Hand  of  the  Majesty  on  High^  (vv.  1, 
2,  3).  Now  here  Qod  is  said  to  have  spoken  by  His  Son,  as 
He  did  by  the  prophets ;  He  is  said  to  have  appointed  Him  heir 
of  all  things ;  (both  marking  distinctions  of  Person)  ;  then  the 
Son  is  said  to  be  Hhe  express  Image  of  the  Person'  of  the 
Father.  It  may  be  a  question  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
vTToaratTi^^  translated  Person;  but  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  word  ^a/oa/cxT/p  translated  express  Image^  means  that 
the  vTrwrraaii  of  the  Son  answers  to  that  of  the  Father^  as  the 
impression  on  tpaxy  answers  to  the  seal  which  made  the  impression. 
Whether  then  viroaraai^  means  '  Person^  or  whether  it  means 
*  Mode  of  existence,''  we  learn  that  as  the  Son  is  the  shining  forth 
of  the  Father's  glory,  so  His  Person,  or  His  mode  of  beings 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  Father  (not  only  as  a  Sons  to  a 
Father^s),  but  as  an  impression  on  wax  to  the  engraving  on  a 
seal.  This  indeed  teaches  us  clearly  that  the  Son  is  of  one 
glory,  and  so  of  one  eternal  essence  with  the  Father ;  but  as 
the  image  on  the  wax  is  distinct  from  that  upon  the  seal,  so 
must  there  be  a  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
of  which  the  distinction  of  the  seal  and  the  wax  is  a  figure  and 
similitude. 

The  prayer  of  Our  Lord  to  His  Father,  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  St.  John,  is  another  striking  proof,  that  the  Son  is 
indeed  of  one  nature  and  substance,  but  not  of  one  Person  with 
the  Father.  No  one  can  attentively  peruse  that  prayer  with- 
out seeing  that  our  Lord  speaks  of  Himself  and  His  glory,  as 
the  Eternal  Son,  not  merely  as  the  Man  Christ  Jesus ;  so  that 
whatever  diversity  we  observe,  is  not  incident  merely  to  our 
Lord's  incarnation,  but  is  also  characteristic  of  Him  in  His 
uncreated  nature.  When  therefore  He  says  (ver.  1),  '  Father, 
glorify  Thy  Son,  that  Thy  Son  also  may  glorify  Thee  ;**  we  may 
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inqaire  what  sense  the  passage  could  bear,  if  the  Father  and 
the  Son  were  personally  identical !  Again,  the  same  question  is 
suggested  by  the  following :  '  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  Thou 
Me  with  Thine  own  self  with  the  glory  that  I  had  with  Thee 
before  the  world  was'  (ver.  5).  And  '  I  have  given  unto  them 
the  words  which  Thou  gavest  Me,  and  they  have  received  them, 
and  have  known  surely  that  I  came  out  from  Thee,  and  they 
have  believed  that  Thou  didst  send  Me""  (ver.  8).  And  again^ 
*  Thou  lovedst  Me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world''  (ver.  24)* 
Does  not  all  this  necessarily  prove  that,  before  the  world  was 
created,  the  Person  of  the  Son  was  different  from  the  Person 
of  the  Father ! 

Perhaps  the  passage,  which  most  favours  the  Sabelliait 
notions  concerning  the  Person  of  the  Son,  is  the  important 
first  chapter  of  St.  John.  That  passage  indeed  distinctly  as- 
serts the  Divinity  of  the  Son,  but  language  is  used,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  mean  that  He  is,  as  regards  His  Divine  nature, 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Father,  or  at  least  to  be  dis- 
tinguished  only  as  an  emanation  or  attribute.  Plato  had  used 
the  term  A0709 ;  but  he  did  not  probably  intend  to  distinguish, 
by  any  personal  distinction,  the  A 0709  from  God.  The  early 
heretics  had  mixed  up  the  philosophy  of  Plato  with  the  religion 
of  Christ;  and  they  used  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  language 
which  the  Platonists  had  used  of  the  A  0709.  When  therefore 
St.  John  came  to  use  the  same  expression  (adopted,  as  some 
think,  on  purpose  to  refute  heretical  teachers  whilst  using  their 
own  terms),  it  might  be  supposed  that,  by  the  Aoyo^,  he  meant 
no  more  than  the  Thought  or  Reason  of  God,  which,  whilst  it 
remained  in  the  bosom  of  God,  was  the  A070S  ei/Scadero?)  the 
inward  Reason  or  Thought;  when  it  was  exerted  to  create  the 
world  or  reveal  the  will  of  God,  it  became  the  A0709  irpo<f>opi^ 
Kos  or,  as  it  were,  the  outward  Speech  of  God. 

This  view  of  the  passage  may  seem  supported  by  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Proverbs,  where  the  Wisdom  of  God  is  spoken  of  ia 
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terms  so  like  St.  John's  language  concerning  the  Logos,  thai 
the  fathers,  and  many  after  them,  have  considered  that  Solomon 
must  there  have  been  writing  of  Christ.  If  this  be  the  meaning 
of  the  Logos  in  St.  John,  we  may  paraphrase  his  words  some- 
what as  follows.  In  the  beginning  was  the  Reason  or  Wisdom 
of  God.  That  Wisdom  was  in  God,  nay,  it  was  God,  (for  as 
God  is  Love,  so  God  is  Wisdom).  All  things  were  made  by  the 
Reason  or  Wisdom  of  God,  and  without  it  was  nothing  made 

that  was  made It  was  the  true  light  that  lighteth  every 

man  that  cometh  into  the  world And  this  wisdom  was  in- 
carnate or  manifested  in  Christ,  and  so  dwelt  among  us. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  put  this  argument  in  its  strongest 
form,  that  I  may  give  it  all  the  weight  which  it  deserves.  I 
proceed  to  shew  wherein  it  is  defective  and  unsound. 

In  the  first  place,  the  later  Platonists,  and  still  more,  the 
Platonizing  and  Gnostic  heretics,  had  a  very  different  and  much 
more  personal  notion  of  the  Logos  than  Plato  himself.  Agiun, 
the  Gnostics,  against  whose  opinions  in  all  probability  St.  John 
directs  many  of  his  statements,  considered  the  Pleroma  or  ful- 
ness of  God,  to  be  made  up  of  many  Moub  or  Emanations  from 
God,  to  which  they  gave  the  various  names  of  Nus,  Sophia, 
Djmamis,  &o.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  Logos,  whom  they 
believed  to  have  descended  on  the  man  Jesus.  It  is  probable, 
that  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  St.  John  uses  the  names 
of  other  ^ons  besides  the  Logos.  For  example,  whereas  he 
first  calls  the  Son  of  God  the  Logos ;  he  also  tells  us  that  in 
Him  was  Zoe  (life),  and  the  Zoe  was  the  Phos  (h'ght) :  by 
which  he  has  been  supposed  to  mean,  that  the  Logos,  the  Zoe, 
the  Phos,  were  not  different  iGons,  but  that,  as  St.  Paul  informed 
the  Colossians  (ii.  9),  the  whole  Pleroma  of  Godhead  dwelt  in 
Christ,  bodily.  Again,  St.  John  tells  us  that  by  the  Logos,  who 
is  also  the  Phos  and  the  Zoe,  the  world  was  created.  The  Gnos- 
tics taught  that  the  world  was  created  by  a  fallen  iGon,  who  was 
an  enemy  to  God,  and  that  the  Logos  came  down  to  destroy 
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his  dominion  among  men.  But  St.  John  teaches  that  the  Logos 
was  Himself  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  and  that  without  Him 
nothing  was  made  that  was  made.  Once  more,  he  explains 
(ver.  14),  that  the  Logos  was  really  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us.  The  Onostics  did  not  believe  the  Logos  to  be  really  made 
flesh,  but  they  supposed  either  that  He  only  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  humanity,  or  that  He  descended,  for  a  time,  on  the 
man  Jesns,  and  then  left  him  at  his  crucifixion.  Therefore 
St.  John  uses  the  strong  exprssion  6  Aoyos  aap^  iyiv^ron  ^  The 
Word  was  madefi^k'  Lastly,  he  says  that  '  we  beheld  His  glory, 
the  glory  of  the  Monogmies  (the  Only-begotten)  of  the  Father ; 
full  of  grace  and  truth.'  Monogenes  (only-begotten)  was  the 
name  of  another  Mon  in  the  Gnostic  Pleroma.  St.  John  there- 
fore adds  to  the  other  titles  of  the  Son  this  title  of  Manogenst^ 
to  shew  still  farther,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Son  of  the  Father, 
combined  in  His  own  Person  all  the  attributes  which  the 
Gnostics  assigned  to  these  various  iEons,  and  was  therefore  not 
simply  a  single  emanation  from  God,  but,  as  St.  Paul  says,  had 
in  Him  a  fulness  of  Deity,  and  was  moreover  the  Creator  of  the 
universe,  and  not,  as  the  Gnostics  had  it,  one  who  was  sent  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  the  Creator. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  true  explanation  of  St.  John's  lan- 
guage, it  is  vastly  unlike  the  language  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Sabellian  hypothesis.  For  whilst  St.  John  is  ascribing  to  the 
Son  supreme  Divinity,  He  does  so  in  a  manner  which  essentially 
implies  Personality  too. 

But  there  are  many  other  reasons  why  the  word  Loffos^  in 
the  first  Chapter  of  St.  John,  must  be  interpreted  of  a  Person, 
not  of  an  attribute,  or  quality,  like  Reason,  or  Wisdom. 

(1)  The  Word  is  said  to  be  God.  It  is  not  said  that 
the  Word  is  deio9,  divine^  but  Oeoy,  God.  Now  it  may  be 
possible  improperly  to  say  '  God  is  wisdom,^  as  the  Apostle  says, 
*  God  is  love.'  But  we  cannot  say  *  God's  vnsdom  is  God,' 
any  more  than  '  Man's  wisdom  or  reason  is  man.' 
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(S)  The  Word  is  said  to  be  *  with  Ood/  not  in  God ;  which 
implies  personality.  Qod's  wisdom  is  in  Him,  not,  properly 
speaking,  u)ith  Him. 

(3)  Tn  ver.  1 1 ,  the  Word  is  said  to  have  '  come  to  His 
own ; '  meaning,  no  doubt,  His  own  creatures ;  which  again  is 
personal. 

(4)  In  verse  14,  He  is  called  the  Movoyevri^y  the  Ofdy- be- 
gotten. But  the  idea  of  Sonship  is  personal.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  Son  of  God,  but  as  one  in  some  personal  sense 
distinct  from  Him ;  just  as  the  term  ton  among  men  indicates 
one  distinct  from  his  father.  And,  no  doubt,  as  the  term  Logos 
is  used  to  indicate  that  the  Son  from  all  eternity  dwelt  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  as  the  reason  or  wisdom  dwells  in  the 
bosom  of  one  endowed  with  such  faculties ;  so  the  word  Son  is 
used  to  indicate  to  our  finite  understandings,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing such  an  intimate  union,  yet  there  is  a  distinction,  such,  in 
some  degree,  as  the  distinction  of  father  and  son. 

(5)  He  is  said  to  have  been  ^  made  flesh,  and  to  have  dwelt 
among  us ;'  and  that,  in  opposition  to  the  fancy  of  the  Gnostics 
or  Docetse,  that  the  Christ  or  Logos  took  only  a  phantastic 
body.  Accordingly,  in  Rev.  xix.  13,  St.  John  sees  a  vision  of 
a  Person,  who  is  evidently  Jesus  Christ,  and  whose  name,  writ- 
ten on  His  thigh,  is,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords;  and 
he  tells  us  that  this  Person  is  called,  *  The  Word  of  God.' 

(6)  In  the  eighth  verse,  John  the  Baptist  is  contrasted 
with  Him,  and  declared  not  to  be  the  Light  or  the  Logos.  Now 
John  the  Baptist  was  undoubtedly  a  person.  We  must  there- 
fore conclude  that  He,  with  whom  he  is  contrasted,  and  of  whom 
the  Evangelist  had  been  speaking  before,  was  a  Person  also. 

Thus,  I  trust,  we  may  conclude  that  the  testimony  borne  by 
St.  John,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  is  a  testimony  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Son,  not  to  Sabel- 
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lianism^     And  with  this  we  may  venture  to  leave  the  question 
of  the  Personality  of  Ood  the  Son. 

II.  We  have  next  to  shew  the  Personality  of  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

Now,  as  we  are  baptized  '  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;'  as  the  Apostles  bless  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  God  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  and 
as  on  many  occasions  the  Holy  Spirit  is  joined  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  we  cannot  but  think  it  probable,  at  least,  that  as 
the  Father  is  a  Person,  and  the  Son  has  just  been  shewn  to  be 
a  Person  distinct  from  the  Father,  so  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  Per- 
son also  distinct  from  either  of  them. 

But  beyond  this  we  find  distinctly  that,  in  Holy  Scripture, 
personal  actions  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

(1)  He  makes  intercession  with  God  the  Father,  Rom.  viii. 
26.     Now  to  make  intercession  is  a  personal  act. 

(2)  He  testifies.    John  xv.  26. 

(3)  He  teaches.     John  xiv.  26. 

(4)  He  hears  and  speaks.     John  xvi.  13. 

(5)  He  gives  spiritual  gifts,  dividing  them  according  to 
His  will.    1  Cor.  xiii.  8,  11. 

(6)  He  inhabits  a  temple,  1  Cor.  iii.  16;  vi.  19.  This  is 
the  act  of  a  Person,  not  of  an  attribute  or  influence. 

(7)  He  is  represented  not  only  as  speaking  generally, 
but  we  have  speeches  set  down  in  Scripture,  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  said  to  have  uttered  to  particular  persons,  €,g.  Acts  x. 
20 :  '  The  Spirit  said  unto  Peter,  Behold,  three  men  seek  thee 
I  have  sent  them.'     Acts  xiii.  2  :  *  The  Holy  Spirit  said, 


1  On  this  subject,  sco  Waterland's  first  Sermon  at  I^ady  Moyor  s  Lecture, 

on  John  i.  1,  Vol.  ii.  p.  1. 
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Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have 
called  them.' 

(8)  •  He  is  put  in  direct  opposition  to  evil  spirits,  who  are 
doubtloBB  persons.    1  Sam.  xvi.  14.     2  Chron.  xviii.  20,  21. 

It  has,  however,  been  argued  that  these  and  similar  personal 
actions,  when  ascribed  to  the  Spirit,  are  the  actions  of  the 
Father,  who,  when  He  does  them  Himself,  is  said  to  do  them 
by  His  Spirit.     In  answer  to  this  it  can  plainly  be  shewn,  that 
there  are  many  personal  actions  ascribed  to  the  Spirit,  which 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  Father.     For  instance,  in  Rom.  viii. 
26,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  Spirit  intercedes  with  the  Father 
for  the  saints.    But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Father  intercedes 
with  Himself.     Here  then  we  have  an  instance  of  the  perform- 
ance of  a  personal  action  by  the  Spirit,  which  cannot  be  per- 
formed by  the  Father.    Again,  Christ  is  said  to  send  the  Spirit 
(John  xvi.  7).    But  it  is  never  said  of  God  the  Father,  that  He 
is  sent.     He  sends  both  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  but  is  never 
sent  Himself.     Moreover,  (in  John  xv.  26),  our  Lord  promises 
<  to  send  the  Spirit  from  the  Father.^     If  the  Spirit  means  here 
the  Father,  then  Christ  must  send  the  Father  from  the  Father  ^ 
Again,  (in  chapter  xvi.  13, 14),  when  our  Lord  promises  to  send 
the  Paraclete,  He  says  that,  ^  He,**  the  Paraclete,  *  shall  not 
speak  of  Himself,  but  whatsoever  He  shall  hear  that  shall  He 
speak.^      ^  He  shall  glorify  Me ;  for  He  shall  receive  of  Mine, 
and  shall  shew  it  unto  you."*     Now  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  of 
God  the  Father  (from  whom  eternally  both  Son  and  Spirit  are 
derived)  that  He  should  not  speak  of  Himself,  but  should  speak 
what  He  heard  only.     Nothing  which  implies  subordination  is 
ever  spoken  of  God  the  Father.      We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  Spirit  (who  is  here  represented  as  acting  personal  parts,  and 
parts  which  cannot  belong  to  the  Person  of  the  Father)  is  both 
a  Person,  and  a  Person  distinct  from  the  Father. 


1  See  Hoy,  Vol.  ii.  p.  443. 
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The  fact  that  the  Spirit  is  called  Paraclete,  which  meana 
either  Comforter  or,  more  probably,  Advocate^  seema  to  imply 
distinct  personality. 

The  use  of  the  masculine  pronoun  J7d,  c^celyo?,  to  designate 
the  Holy  Ghost,  surely  indicates  that  reference  is  made  to  a 
personal  Agent,  not  to  an  influence  or  attribute.  This  is  ob- 
servable especially  in  John  xvi.  13,  where  we  have  in  imme- 
diate connexion,  *'  When  He  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come/  tfirclyof , 
TO  TlveSfjua  T$9  aXfjOtia^,  a  masculine  pronoun,  whilst  to  Ilv€diui 
is  neuter*. 

From  these,  then,  and  similar  reasons,  we  conclude,  that  the 
Spirit  is  a  distinct  Person  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Thus  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  of  our  reasoning  on  the 
subject  of  Personality,  and  so  we  believe  our  Fourth  Proposition 
to  be  established :  that  although  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  but  one  God,  yet  are  they  clearly  distinguished 
from  One  another,  and  distinguished  as  Personal  Agents. 

Now  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  as  held  by 
the  Catholic  fathers,  expressed  in  the  Creeds  of  the  Church,  and 
exhibited  in  this  first  Article  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Eng- 
land, viz.  that  ^  There  is  but  one  God,'  yet  that '  in  the  Unity  of 
that  Godhead  there  be  three  Persons,  of  one  substance,  power, 
and  eternity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."* 

This  conclusion  we  deduce  from  the  statements  of  Scripture. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  mystery,  for  it  is,  of  course, 
above  the  reach  of  finite  understanding.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt 
that,  in  the  substance  of  it  at  least,  our  conclusions  are  legiti- 
mate. To  explain  the  subject  philosophically,  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  purpose  in  hand,  inconsistent  with  the  assertion 


^  See  PesTBOD,  On  the  Creedy  Art.  vni.  p.  329,  Note,  fol. ;  and  Suicer, 

B.  v.  IlapaicKrfTos. 

2  The  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  fully  and  admirably  treated  by 

Bp.  Pearson,  Art  vm.  p.  308,  fol. 
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that  it  is  a  mystery  (that  is,  a  thing  which  human  reason  cannot 
fathom),  and  therefore  impossible.  It  may  not  oven  be  alto- 
gether possible  to  mark  out  accurately  the  exact  distinctions 
between  Tritheism  and  Trinitarianism  on  the  one  hand,  between 
Trinitarianism  and  Sabellianism  on  the  other.  This,  by  the 
way,  should  make  us  not  the  less  earnest  to  maintain  the  truth, 
nay  the  more  earnest,  because  of  the  greater  danger  of  error ; 
but  yet  the  more  tender,  the  more  ready  in  meekness  to  instruct 
those  who  from  the  difficulty  of  apprehending  have  been  led  to 
doubt  this  great  article  of  the  faith.  But  though  all  this  is 
true,  yet  thoughtfully  considered,  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
though  above  our  understanding,  does  not  necessarily  appear 
contrary  to  our  reason.  That  reason  may  well  teach  us  that, 
it  is  likely  God  should  subsist,  in  a  manner  above  what  we  can 
apprehend.  That  reason  may  teach  us  that,  though  God's 
nature  is  infinite,  and  therefore  cannot  be  multiplied ;  yet  seeing 
that  He  has  shewn  Himself  to  be  essentially  loving,  and  loving 
to  have  partakers  of  His  love,  it  is  not  impossible  that  there 
might  exist,  even  in  the  divine  Essence,  something  like  a  Per- 
sonal diversity,  that  so  He,  who,  as  regards  the  creature,  dwells 
in  light  which  is  unapproachable,  might  have  within  Himself 
that  which  would  be  capable  of  receiving  and  imparting  the 
love  which  can  be  perfect  in  God  alone.  Yet  such  a  diversity 
existing  in  the  Godhead,  which  from  its  very  perfection  can 
admit  neither  multiplication  nor  division,  could  not  consti- 
tute a  distinction  of  Deity,  though  it  would  constitute  what, 
in  the  language  of  Theology,  has  been  called  a  distinct  Per- 
sonality. 

The  Fathers,  who  used  the  language  which  has  been  in- 
serted in  the  Creeds  and  generally  adopted  in  the  Church, 
never  thought,  when  they  used  to  speak  of  three  Persons  in  one 
God,  of  speaking  of  such  three  Persons  as  they  would  speak  of 
persons  and  personality/  among  created  beings.  They  did  not 
consider,  for  example,  the  Persons  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
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as  they  would  have  done  the  persons  of  Abraham  and  Isaac — 
the  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  they  would  have  done  the 
perscms  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  John,  which  are  separate  from  one 
another,  and  do  not  in  any  way  depend  on  each  other  for  their 
essence.  They  held  that  the  Father  was  the  Head  and  Foun- 
tain of  Deity  (riiryi)  Ocon/rof),  from  whom  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit  are  from  all  eternity  derived,  but  so  derived,  as  not  to 
be  divided  from  the  Father ;  but  they  are  in  the  Father  and 
the  Father  in  them,  by  a  certain  irepiywpviai^  or  inhabitation. 
So  then,  though  they  acknowledged  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  really  three  Persons,  yet  they  held  '  them 
to  have  no  divided  or  separate  existence,  as  three  different 
men  have^  but  to  be  intimately  united  and  conjoined  one  to 
another,  and  to  exist  in  each  other,  and  by  the  said  ineffable 
^epijftiptprti  or  inhabitation  to  pervade  or  permeate  one  another  ^^ 


*  Bun,  Potth,  Works,  p.  1004,  quoted  by  Waterland,  Works,  Vol.  n.  p. 
211.  Patrem,  Filiam  et  Spiritum  Sanctum,  cum  reyera  tree  Bint  Personeo 
noquaquam  tamen  ut  tres  homines  seorsum  et  Boparatim  existere,  sed  in- 
time  sibi  inyicem  cohserere  et  conjunctos  esse ;  adeoque  alterum  in  altoro 
existere,  atque,  ut  ita  loquar,  immeare  inyicem  ot  peuetraro  per  ineffabilem 
qoaodam  ir€pix^pn^"'f  quam  circuminsessionem  scolastici  yocant. — Bull, 
D^.  Fid.  Nic,  II.  9,  23 ;  Works,  Vol.  it.  p.  363 ;  see  also  $  it.  Lib.  iy.  ;  also 
Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art  n.  p.  138,  fol. 

On  the  meaning  of  the  word  Person,  see  Waterland,  Works,  Vol.  m. 
p.  338.  Atbanasius,  Dial.  i.  De  S-  TriniuUe,  Tom.  u.  p.  173,  giyes  the 
following  definition  of  vnduraais,  *H  \m6oTcuns  l^wnfra  l^ct,  ^rir  ovu  Zori 
JHMn)  r&9  T^t  atmjs  ovatat  vnooraatop.     In  this  passage  vn6aTaais  means 

The  term,  by  which  to  designate  what  we  call  person,  was  early  a  sul^- 
ject  of  dispute.  The  Greeks  mostly  used  the  word  vin$<rra(rcr,  the  Latins 
Persona.  Yet  among  the  Greeks  it  was  not  uniformly  agreed  to  speak 
of  rpciF  'Ywwrraa'€is  and  fUa  Ovaia,  Some,  on  the  contrary,  identified 
vniorao'it  with  ovaia,  and  spoke  of  fiU  *Yir6araa'is.  These  differences  in 
language  led  to  the  Council  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  362,  at  which  Athonasius 
was  present,  and  at  which  this  Xoyofxaxia  was  condemned. 

See  Athanasius,  Dial.  ii.  Tom.  u.  p.  159 ;  Suicer,  s.  y.  vir6<rraais,  and 
Newman's  HUt,  of  Arians,  ch.  v.  j  2. 
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ARTICLE    IL 


That  the  Word  or  Son  of  God  wot 
made  very  man. 


Tbe  Son,  which  is  the  Word  of  the 
Father,  begotten  from  eyerhisting 
of  the  Father,  the  yery  and  eternal 
God,  and  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the 
womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her 
substance :  so  that  two  whole  and 
perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the 
€k>dhead  and  Manhood,  wore  joined 
together  in  one  Person,  never  to  be 
divided,  whereof  is  one  Christ,  very 
God  and  very  man ;  who  truly  suf- 
fered, was  crucified,  dead,  and  bu- 
ried, to  reconcile  His  Father  to  us, 
and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for 
original  guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sins 
of  men. 


Verbum  Dei  verum  hominem  esse 
Jactum, 


FiLniB,  qui  est  Yerbum  Patris,  ab 
SDtemo  a  Patre  genitus,  verus  et 
SDtemus  Deus,  ac  Patri  consubstan* 
tialis,  in  utero  beatss  Virginis,  ex 
illius  substantia  naturam  humanam 
assumpsit :  ita  ut  duse  natune,  di- 
vina  et  humana,  integre  atque  per- 
fecte  in  imitate  personee  fuerint  in- 
separabiliter  conjunctee :  ex  quibus 
est  unus  Christus,  verus  Deus,  ct 
verus  homo,  qui  vcre  passus  est, 
cruc^fixus,  mortuus,  et  sepultus,  ut 
Patrem  nobis  reconciliarct,  esset- 
que  hostia,  non  tantum  pro  culpa 
originis,  verum  etiam  pro  actualibus 
hominum  peccatis. 


Section  I. 

HISTORY. 

THIS  Article  evidently  treats  of  three  distinct  points.     I. 
The  Divine  nature  of  the  Son  of  Qod ;   II.  His  incarna- 
tion ;   III.  His  sufferings,  sacrifice,  and  propitiation. 


I.  First,  as  regards  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Son  of  God  ; 
as  it  was  shewn  under  the  first  Article,  that  he  was  of  one 
substance  and  co-etemal  with  the  Father ;  so  the  history  of 
the  different  opinions  concerning  His  consubstantiaUty  and  co- 
eternity  formed  part  of  the  history  of  that  Article.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  either  those  arguments  or  that  history  here. 
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I  aball  oonrider  that  I  have  said  enough  oonceraing  the 
Diviae  nature  of  oar  blessed  Lord,  when,  m  addition  to  His 
consojbstimtiality  and  oo^temity  before  treated  of,  I  have 
spoken  coneemiag  His  generation  from  the  Father,  whereby 
He  is  tbe  Begotten  or  Only-begotten  Son  of  God. 

It  has  already  been  shewn  that  the  Arians  and  Eunomians 
held  that  the  Son  might  be  called  /moyoyemj^y  not  as  being  the 
only-begotten  of  the  Father,  by  a  true  and  proper  generation, 
but  as  having  been  begotten  or  created  by  the  Father  alone  ^ ; 
and  the  Socinians  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  word,  as 
tiioogh  it  Hieant  no  more  than  belatfed,  as  Isaac  was  called  the 
<mfy  $on  of  Abraham,  though  Ishmael  was  his  son  also. 

It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  observe,  that  the  orthodox  fathers 
held  that  the  Son  was  begotten  of  the  Father  from  all  eternity, 
so  before  all  time  deriving  His  Divine  Elssence  from  His  Father 
(jiovos  €K  /jLovov  yeytvyffTai  tov  Tlarpoi,  Cyril.  Alexandr. 
tn  Act.  Coneil.  Eph^i.)  This  eternal  generation  they  held  to  be 
a  proof  that  He  was  of  one  substance  and  eternity  with  the 
Father  ;  but  the  relation  of  Father  to  Son  they  held  to  consti- 
tute a  priority  of  order^  though  not  of  nature  or  potoer.  They 
held,  that  is,  not  that  the  Son  was,  in  His  nature  as  God,  in 
any  degree  different  from,  or  inferior  to  the  Father ;  but  that, 
as  the  Father  alone  was  the  source  and  fountain  {irfiyrit  apxVf 
alria)  of  Deity,  the  Son  having  been  begotten,  and  the  Spirit 
proceeding ;  so  there  was  a  subordination,  without  diversity,  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son*.  It  may  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  priority  of  order, 
without   being  led  to  believe  in  superiority  of  nature.     This 


^  02  'Aptiopot  Xryova-w,  Sri  ftovoytvrjt  Xryrrm,  didri  avrot  fi6pof  yryovf  Koi 
€KTiir$ri  inr6  Qtov,  ra  d^  SXXa  vavra  xnt  atrrov. — Theoph.  in  Job.  cap.  iii. 
See  Pearson,  On  the  Creeds  p»  138 ;  Suicer,  n.  p.  376. 

>  The  statementa  of  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers  on  this  subject  are  fully 
inyestigated  by  Bp.  Bull,  F.  D,  Sect.  it.  De  Subordinatiane  Filii.  See 
also  Soicer,  s.  tt.  olrio,  dpxfj*  mfyrj. 
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seems  to  have  been  the  cause  why  Dr.  Clarke  and  other  high 
Arians,  perceiving  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  that  there  was  a 
certain  priority  of  order  among  the  Persons  of  the  undivided 
Trinity,  and  unable  to  distinguish  between  priority  of  order 
and  superiority  of  nature,  were  led  into  an  assertion  of  the 
heretical  doctrine  of  the  inferiority  of  the  nature  of  the  Son. 

II.  The  second  part  of  the  Article  contains  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation. 

Errors  upon  this  doctrine  were  held  by  the  Onostics,  or 
Docetce,  and  the  Manichees,  who  taught  that  our  Lord'^s  Body 
was  but  a  phantom,  and  that  He  came  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in 
appearance  only  (ovk  ev  aapKU  dXXd  SoK^aei) ;  by  those  here- 
tics, who  denied  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  therefore,  of 
course,  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  one  Person ;  and  in 
short  by  all  the  Oriental  and  Judaizing  sects.  But  the  most 
important  controversies  on  this  mystery  arose  from  the  errors 
of,  1  the  Arians  and  Apollinarians,  2  the  Nestorians,  3  the 
Eutychians,  4  the  Monothelites. 

1  Arius  taught  that  the  Son  of  Ood  did  not  take  human 
nature,  but  a  human  body  only,  and  that  the  Divine  Word  was 
in  the  place  of  the  souP. 

Apollinarius,  who  maintained  against  Arius  the  consubstan- 
tiality  of  the  Son,  agreed  with  him  in  a  great  measure  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  His  incarnation,  teaching  that  our  Lord 
took  a  human  body  and  a  sensitive  or  animal  soul,  but  that  the 
place  of  the  rational  soul  was  supplied  by  God  the  Word,  thus 
distinguishing,  according  to  a  common  notion  of  those  times, 
between  the  foJJs,  or  mens,  and  the  >/^i/yi;,  or  anima*. 


*  See  Pearson,  On  tJie  Creed,  p.  160.    In  co  autem  quod  Christum  sine 

anima  solam  camem  susccpisse  arbitrantur  minus  noti  sunt sed  hoc 

venim  esse  ct  Epiphanius  non  tacuit,  et  ego  ex  corum  quibusdam  scriptis  et 
coUocutionibus  certissime  compori. — Augustin.  Hceres.  49.  Tom.  vra.  p.  18. 

a  Pearson,  as  above.     Mosheim,  Cent.  iv.  Pt.  n.  ch  v.  $  17.    Apolli- 
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2  The  Nestorian  controversy  arose  as  follows.  The 
Oreek  fathers,  justly  esteeming  that  our  Lord,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  He  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  His  mother,  was 
not  only  man  but  GU>d  also,  and  maintaining  that  the  union 
between  His  two  natures  was  so  perfect,  that  it  was  right  for 
example  to  say  ^  God  suffered,^  went  so  far  as  to  call  the  Virgin 
Mary  by  the  title  Ocoro/co?,  or  Deipara.  Nestorius  declaimed 
strongly  against  this  title,  as  indicating,  according  to  his  view 
of  the  subject,  that  Ood  was  liable  to  change,  whereas  Qod  can 
neither  be  bom  nor  die.  He  held  that  the  Man  Christ  Jesus 
only  could  derive  His  birth  from  His  earthly  parent,  and  that 
therefore  the  Virgin  might  be  called  XpiaroTOKo^^  but  not 
GeoToirof.  These  statements  were  considered  to  involve  a 
denial  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  of  God  and  man  in  the 
one  Person  of  Christ  ^  Nestorius  was  accused  of  teaching, 
that  there  were  not  only  two  natures,  but  two  persons  in 
Christ,  viz.  the  Person  of  God  the  Son,  and  the  Person  of  the 
man  Christ  Jesus.  For  this  doctrine  (though  he  appears  to 
have  denied  the  inferences  drawn  from  his  statements)  he  was 
condemned  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  a.  d.  431,  summoned  by 
Theodosius  the  younger,  and  at  which  Cyril  of  Alexandria  pre- 
sided. This  council  determined  that  the  true  doctrine  was, 
that  '  Christ  was  but  one  Person,  in  whom  two  natures  are 
intimately  united,  but  not  confounded.' 

The  tenets  of  the  Nestorians,  however,  spread  rapidly  and 
widely  in  the  E&st.  They  were  embraced  by  the  school  of 
Edessa,  were  eagerly  propagated  by  Barsumas,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Nisibis  in  435  ;  and  by  his  influence  took  such  root 


nariBtas  ApolUnariB  instituit,  qui  de  anima  Christi  a  Catbolicis  dissense- 
roDt,  dicentes,  sicut  Ariani,  Deum  Christum  camem  sine  anima  suscepisse. 
In  qua  queestione  testimoniis  Eyangelicis  ricti,  mcntem,  qua  rationalis  est 
anima  bominis,  defuisse  animse  Christi,  scd  pro  hac  ipsum  Vcrbum  in  eo 
fuisse  dixerunt. — ^Augustin.  Hceres.  66,  Tom.  vni.  p.  19. 

1  The  technical  term  for  this  union  was  the  ty^a-is  koB*  {m6arain» — 
Hypostatic  union. 
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in  Persia,  that  the  patriarchal  see  of  Seleueia  was  filled  by  a 
Nestorian ;  to  whose  authority,  even  to  modem  times,  the  Nes- 
torian  churches  have  been  subjected.  Nestorianism  extended 
into  India,  Armenia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  ^  A  most  in* 
teresting  portion  of  this  sect  at  present  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan,  though  it  has  been  almost  exterminated 
by  the  cruelty  of  the  Kurds*. 

3  Eutyches,  an  abbot  at  Constantinople,  from  opposition 
to  Nestorianism,  was  led  into  the  other  extreme.  He  asserted 
that  the  Divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ  were  originally  dis- 
tinct, but  that  after  their  union,  they  became  but  one  nature, 
the  human  nature  being  transubstantiated  into  the  Divine. 
Before  the  hypostatic  union,  he  acknowledged  two  natures ;  but 
after  that  union  he  acknowledged  but  one.  The  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  which  was  summoned  by  Marcian  in  451,  and  is  reckoned  the 
fourth  general  Council,  condemned  £!utyches,  and  declared  the 
Catholic  doctrine  to  be,  that  '  In  Christ  two  distinct  natures  are 
united  in  one  Person,  without  any  change,  mixture,  or  confusion ^.^ 

The  Eutychian,  or  Monophysite  doctrine,  notwithstanding 
this  condemnation,  rapidly  gained  ground,  principally  through 
the  zeal  of  Jacob  Baradaeus,  bishop  of  Edessa,  from  whom  the 
sect  of  the  Eutychians  are  called  Jacobites.  It  was  established 
in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Egypt,  Abyssinia.  The  Euty- 
chians became  united  under  the  patriarchs  of  Antiooh  and 
Alexandria,  and  so  continue  to  this  day.  They  are  now  divided 
into  three  principal  societies;  the  Oriental  Monophysites  subject 
to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  the  African  Monophysites  subject 
to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  embracing  the  Copts  and  Abys- 
sinians;  and  thirdly,  the  Armenians,  who^  though  agreeing  with 
the  other  Monophysites  concerning  the  natures  of  Christ,  are 


^  Suicor,  8.  V.  eroTc^jcor  and  XpiarorSKOf. — PeanoD,  On  the  Creedy  pp. 
178  and  163;  Mosheim,  Cent.  v.  Pt.  n.  ch.  v. 

*  See  Dr  Grant's  Nestorians ;  and  Layard's  Ninewh^  Vol.  i.  ch.  7,  8. 
^  Suicer,B.  t.  dx(<^oi;  Pearson,  p.  162 ;  Moshoim,  Cent.  v.  Pt  n.ch.  v. 
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not  united  with  them  in  other  points  of  faith  and  discipline,  and 
are  subject  to  patriarchs  of  their  own^ 

4  In  the  seventh  century  a  new  controversy  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  arose ;  and  a  more  subtle  question  was  mooted. 
This  question  was,  whether  in  Christ  there  were  two  distinct 
trt2b,  the  Divine  and  the  human,  or  but  one,  the  Divine.  Those, 
who  adopted  the  opinion  that  there  was  but  one  will  in  Christ, 
among  whom  was  Honorius,  bishop  of  Rome,  were  called  Mo- 
nothelites,  and  were  condemned  in  680  by  the  sixth  general 
Council,  the  second  Constantinopolitan.  Their  doctrine  was 
supposed  to  border  too  closely  on  that  of  the  Monophysites.  It 
appears,  however,  that  they  entirely  disclaimed  Monophysite 
errors ;  and  from  the  ambiguous  manner  in  which  their  views 
were  expressed,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  they  held  that 
the  human  will  in  Christ  was  wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  Divine 
will,  or  only  that  it  was  so  completely  subservient  to  the  Divine 
will,  as  always  to  move  in  unison  with  it^ 

III.  As  to  the  third  division  of  this  Article,  the  terms  of 
it  probably  had  reference  to  the  error  of  the  Docetae,  who  denied 
that  our  Lord  ^ truly'*  suffered,  teaching  either  that  He  suffered 
only  in  appearance,  or,  as  Basilides  would  have  it,  that  Simon 
the  Cyrenian  was  crucified  in  His  place. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  added  that  the  propitiatory  sacrifice 
of  Christ  is  necessarily  denied  by  all  humanitarian  heretics,  and 
others,  who  nearly  symbolize  with  them.  The  Swedenborgians 
also  of  late  times,  though  in  some  sense  admitting  the  Atone- 
ment, appear  to  deny  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  vicarious 
sacrifice,  maintaining  that  redemption  consists  in  the  subduing 
of  the  powers  of  evil  within  the  Christian,  by  virtue  of  union 
with  the  Redeemer  in  His  human  nature. 


*  Moshcim,  Cent.  iv.  Pt.  n.  ch.  v.   Cent.  xvi.  $  3,  Pt.  i. 
*  Mosheim,  Cent.  vii.  Pt.  ii.  ch.  v. 
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Section  II. 

SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

I.    rpHE  division  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  Article, 

J^  which  has  been  suggested  above,  leads  us  to  consider  in 
the  first  place  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

That  the  nature  and  being  of  the  Son  were  from  all  eternity, 
and  that  He  was  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  having  been 
shewn  in  the  First  Article,  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove  here 
that  that  nature,  though  eternal,  is  yet  derived  from  the  Father, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  relationship  of  the  Father  to  the 
Son  is  best  expressed  to  our  understandings  by  the  term,  and 
under  the  notion  of  generation. 

In  order  to  represent  to  us  the  mode  of  existence  of  the 
Second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  and  His  relation  to  the  First, 
Holy  Scripture  has  used  various  terms,  drawn  from  human  re- 
lations. The  most  common  and  important  are  the  terms  ^  Word' 
and  *  Son.'  The  term  *  Word'  or  *  Logos,'  is  probably  used,  to 
exhibit  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  one  Person  with  the 
other ;  that  as  reason  dwells  in  man,  so  the  Logos  dwells  in 
God,  and  that,  as  the  word  goeth  forth  from  the  heart  and  lips 
of  man,  so  the  Word  is  sent  forth  from  God  the  Father. 

In  like  manner,  we  must  conceive  the  term  ^  Son'  to  indi- 
cate something  definite  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father;  the  variety  of  terms  being  adopted,  probably 
because  no  one  term  could  sufficiently  convey  to  our  understand- 
ings just  notions  of  the  nature  and  of  the  connexion  of  the 
Persons  in  the  Godhead. 

That  God  the  Son  is  not  the  same  Person  with  God  the 
Father  has  akeady  been  shewn.  That  he  is  called  the  '  Word' 
and  the  '  Son'  of  the  Father,  seems  sufficiently  to  declare  that 
He  derives  in  some  manner  His  Being  from  the  Father,  even 
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as  the  wcfrd  springs  from  him  who  thinks  and  speaks,  as  the  son 
IS  derived  from  him  who  begets  hinu  This  is  farther  evident 
from  express  statements  in  Holy  Scripture.  For  example,  our 
Lord  is  distinctly  said  to  be  hegotUn  of  the  Father.  He  is  called 
the  Begotten  and  ^Only-begotten  of  the  Father/  John  i.  14. 
The  Psalmist,  as  explained  by  St.  Paul,  tells  us  that  God  said 
to  our  Saviour,  ^  Thou  art  My  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
Thee,'  Ps.  ii.  7.  Acts  xiii.  33.  Heb.  i.  5.  And  so  He  is 
spoken  of  as  having  been  *  begotten  before  every  creature.^ 
{JlpwrroTOKOi  ircuTfi^  ifTi<T€cos,  Col.  i.  15.) 

In  correspondence  with  this  notion  of  Sonship,  our  Lord  is 
constantly  called  '  Heir  of  all  things,^  and  said  to  be  Possessor 
of  all  things,  by  right  of  Sonship.  (See  Heb.  i.  2,  3,  4 ;  iiL  6. 
John  xvi  15).  Again,  our  Lord  speaks  of  Himself,  as  deriving 
His  own  eternal  Being  from  God  the  Father  ^  ^As  the  living 
Father  hath  sent  Me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father^  (John  vi.  57), 
and  again,  'As  the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  so  hath  He 
given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself  (John  v.  26).  From 
which  we  learn,  that  the  mode  of  existence  which  the  Father 
possessed  from  all  eternity.  He  communicated  to  the  Son.  All 
created  beings  have  their  existence  from,  and  their  life  in  God. 
But  the  Son,  who  is  uncreated,  derives  indeed  his  Being  from 
the  Father ;  but  it  is  a  Being  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Father^ 
and  therefore  not  dependent,  like  a  creature^  but  independent, 
aelf-existent,  having  life  in  itself. 

Accordingly  the  Son  is  farther  called  '  the  Brightness  of  His 
Father^s  glory,  the  express  Image  of  His  Person,^  Heb.  i.  3 ; 
words  which  in  the  Greek  indicate  a  relation  of  the  Son  to  His 
Father,  like  that  of  brightness  to  light,  like  that  of  the  im- 
pression of  a  seal  on  wax  to  the  seal  which  it  answers  to'. 


1  In  John  y.  18,  our  Lord  spoaks  of  God  as  his  true  and  proper  Father, 
dXXa  Koi  wart  pa  ttioy  (Xcyc  rby  Qf6y, 

'  Origen,  commenting  on  those  words  of  the  Apostle,  Splendor  eat  glo^ 
ruB  Deiy  says :  Dea»  lux  est,  secundum  Joannem,  splendor  ergo  higus  Lucis 
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Now  the  communicatioa  of  the  nature  of  God,  thciB  made 
by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  may  be  oalled  a  proper  generation* 
Nay  i  it  is  more  proper  than  any  earthly  generation*  For,  in 
human  generation,  the  son  indeed  derires  his  nature  from  his 
father,  but  it  is  in  a  manner  according  with  the  imperfection 
of  humanity.  Man's  generation  is  in  time,  and,  as  connected 
with  that  which  is  material,  results,  in  part  at  least,  from  that 
property  of  matter  called  divisibility.  The  son  too,  in  human 
beings,  when  derived  from  the  father,  becomes  separate  from  him. 

But  this  is  not  so  with  God.  God's  eternal  perfections 
He,  from  all  eternity,  communicated  to  His  Son.  ^  So  also 
the  Divine  Essence,  being  by  reason  of  its  simplicity  not  sub- 
ject to  division,  and  in  respect  of  its  infinity  incapable  of  mul- 
tiplication, is  so  communicated  as  not  to  be  multipUed,  insomuch 
that  He,  which  proceedeth  by  that  communication,  hath  not 
only  the  same  nature,  but  is  also  the  same  God.  The  Father 
God,  and  the  Word  God ;  Abraham  man,  and  Isaac  man : 
but  Abraham  one  man,  Isaac  another  man ;  not  so  the  Father 
one  God,  and  the  Word  another;  but  the  Father  and  the 
Word  both  the  same  God.  Being  then  the  propriety  of  gene« 
ration  is  founded  in  the  essential  similitude  of  the  son  unto 
the  father,  by  reason  of  the  same  which  he  receiveth  from 
him ;  being  the  full,  perfect  nature  of  God  is  communicated 
unto  the  Word,  and  that  more  intimately,  and  with  a  greater 
unity  or  identity  than  can  be  found  in  human  generation ;  it 
followeth  that  this  communication  of  the  Divine  nature  is  the 
proper  generation  by  which  Christ  is,  and  is  called  the  true 
and  proper  Son  of  God^** 


est  Unigenitus  Filius,  ex  ipso  inseparabiliter  yelut  splendor  ex  luce  proce- 

dens,  et  illuminans  uniyorsam  creaturam De  PrincipiiSy  Lib.  i.  ch.  u. 

n.  7. 

*  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  ii.  p.  138,  fol.  So  Hooker,  Ecel  Pol. 
Bk.  v.  ch.  Liv.  2,  *  By  the  gift  of  eternal  generation,  Christ  hath  received 
of  the  Father  ono  and  in  number  tho  self-same  substance,  which  the 
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This  peculiar  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  10  that 
which  has  authorized  the  Church,  while  she  confesses  an  equality 
of  nature,  to  admit  also  a  priority  of  order  in  the  Persons  of 
the  Trinity.  The  Father  hath  this  pre-eminence,  that  He  is 
not  only  uncreated,  but  unbegotten  too.  He  derives  His 
essence  from  none,  being  Himself  the  Fountain  of  life  and  the 
Source  of  being.  The  Son  too  is  uncreated,  deriving  His  being, 
not  by  creation  but  by  generation,  from  the  Father.  Yet  in 
this  He  is  subordinate  to  the  Father ;  not  that  His  attributes 
are  lower,  or  His  nature  inferior,  but  that  both  are  derived. 
The  Father  begat ;  the  Son  is  begotten.  The  Father  is  Life, 
Christ  too  is  Life ;  but  He  confesses  that  He  has  life  from  the 
Father  (John  vii.  29),  and  that  '  He  liveth  by  the  Father' 
(John  vi.  57).  '  The  Father  hath  life  in  Himself  f  so  too  has 
the  Son.  But  the  Father  not  only  in  Himself,  but  from  Him- 
self.  The  Son  in  Himself,  but  from  the  Father  (John  v.  26). 
On  this  account  therefore,  and  in  this  sense  '  the  Father  is 
greater  than  the  Son'  (John  xiv.  28);  greater  as  regards 
priority  of  order,  not  greater  as  regards  infinity  of  nature  ^ 

II.  The  second  part  of  the  Article  concerns  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  thus 
expressed  'The  Son. ...took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance,  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect 
natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  manhood,  were  joined 


Father  hath  of  Himself  unreceiyed  from  any  other.  For  every  "  begin- 
ning"  (Eph.  iii.  15)  is  a  father  unto  that  which  cometh  of  it,  and  oTery 
"  ofEBpring"  is  a  son  to  that  out  of  which  it  groweth.  Seeing  therefore  that 
the  Father  alone  is  originally  that  Deity,  which  Christ  originally  is  not* 
(for  Christ  is  God  by  being  of  God ;  light  by  issuing  out  of  light) ;  it  fol- 
loweth  hereupon,  that  whatsoever  Christ  hath  common  unto  Him  with  His 
heavenly  Father,  the  same  of  necessity  must  be  given  Him,  but  naturally 
and  eternally  given ;  not  bestowed  by  way  of  benevolence  and  favour,  as 
the  other  gifts'  (t.  e.  those  of  union  and  of  unction)  'both  are.' 

1  See  Pearson,  On  the  Creeds  Art.  i.  p.  34 ;  Bull,  F.  D.,  }  4. 
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together  in  one  Person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is  one 
Christ,  very  God,  and  very  man.' 

1  The  wording  of  this  is  very  important.  '  The  Son  of 
God  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin."* 
It  appears  directly  from  Holy  Scripture  that  the  Being  con- 
ceived by  the  Virgin  was,  from  the  moment  of  His  conception, 
the  Son  of  God  (Luke  i.  35,  43.  Matt.  i.  20,  23).  Had  the 
human  nature  of  our  Lord  been  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin,  and  then  united  to  the  Divine  nature,  it  is  clear  that 
Christ  would  have  consisted  of  two  distinct  persons;  one  person 
the  Son  of  God ;  the  other  person,  that  human  being  who  had 
been  conceived  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  For  if  a  human  being  had 
been  first  conceived  of  the  Virgin,  and  then  united  to  God,  it 
is  clear  that  that  human  being  must  have  been  a  human  person, 
previously  to  the  union  with  the  Divine  Person;  and  so  the 
incarnation  would  have  been  the  union  of  two  persons,  not  the 
union  of  two  natures  ^  It  was  from  want  of  attention  to  this 
that  Nestorius  was  led  into  error.  He  denied  that  the  Person, 
who  was  bom  of  the  Virgin,  was  God ;  and  said  that  He  was 
only  man.  Hence  he  was  obliged  to  divide  Christ  into  two 
persons.  *'  IV  says  Hooker,  '  the  Son  of  God  had  taken  to 
himself  a  man  now  made  and  already  perfected,  it  would  of 
necessity  follow  that  there  are  in  Christ  two  persons,  the  one 
assuming,  the  other  assumed ;  whereas  the  Son  of  God  did  not 
assume  a  man'^s  person  to  His  own,  but  a  man's  nature  to  His 
own  Person ;  and  therefore  took  semen^  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
the  very  first  original  element  of  our  nature,  before  it  was  come 
to  have  any  personal  human  subsistence.  The  flesh,  and  the 
'^       Qetkm.  of  the  flesh  with  God,  began  both  at  one  instant ; 


I  ffiud  noB  oportet  scire,  quod  aliud  est  in  Christo  Deitatis 
A«tl  Unigeniins  Filiiis  Patris ;  et  alia  humana  natura  quam  in 
tbmiNNrlbiui  pro  dispensatione  susccpit. — Origen.  De  PrincipUs, 
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His  makiDg  and  taking  to  Him  our  flesh  was  but  one  act,  so 
that  in  Christ  there  is  no  personal  subsistence  but  one,  and  that 
from  everUstmg.  By  taking  only  the  nature  of  man,  He  still 
continueth  one  Person,  and  changeth  but  the  manner  of  His 
subsisting,  which  was  before  in  the  mere  glory  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  is  now  in  the  habit  of  our  flesh  ^'* 

Thus  it  is  said  by  St  John,  '  The  Word  was  made  flesh' 
(John  i.  1 4)  ;  by  St  Paul,  *  Forasmuch  as  the  children  are  par* 
takers  of  flesh  and  blood,  He  also  took  part  of  the  same'  (Heb. 
ii.  14).  '  He  took  not  the  nature  of  angels,  but  He  took  the 
seed  of  Abraham^  (Heb.  ii.  16).  It  was  ^  Emmanuel,  God  with 
us,'  who  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  (Isai.  vii.  14.  Matt.  i.  23) ; 
yea,  *the  Son  of  God'  (Luke  i.  32,  35)  «. 

The  fact,  thus  exhibited,  that  the  Son  of  God  took  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  the  nature  of  man,  explains  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  passages  in  the  new  Testament.  As  there  is 
but  one  Person  in  Christ,  and  that  the  Person  of  the  Son  of 
God ;  it  naturally  follows  that  even  the  actions  proper  to  man 
will  at  times  be  attributed  to  God,  and  the  actions  proper  to 
Ck>d  will  be  attributed  to  the  man  Jesus'.  Thus  we  understand 
the  Scripture,  when  it  says,  that  men  '  crucified  the  Lord  of 


1  Hooker,  Eecl.  Pol.  Bk.  it.  Lra.  3. 

'  The  Scriptures  clearly  indicate  this  to  haye  been  the  case.  See 
Luke  i.  39 — 44 ;  ii.  11.  The  former  passage  is  especially  clear,  shewing 
that  Elisabeth  by  the  Holy  Qhost,  and  eyen  the  yet  unborn  '  prophet  of 
the  Highest,'  acknowledged  the  presence  of  their '  Lord,'  when  he  was  yet 
m  the  womb  of  his  mother.  The  earliest  fathers  speak  as  pUdnly  on  the 
subject,  as  if  they  had  foreseen  the  heresy  of  Nestorius ;  e.g.  6  yap  e§6s 
iJ/Mtv  Irftrovs  6  Xpurr^t  iKvo(f)apri$ri  air6  Mapias  Kor  oiKotfOfUav  Gcov,  ex  avip^ 
/Aorot  fU9  Aa/9«d,  nt^vfuxros  dc  aytdv. — Ignat.  ad  Ephei.  18. 

s  Cum  ergo  in  eo  quiedam  ita  yideamus  humana  ut  nihil  a  conmiuni 
raortalium  fragilitate  distare  yideantur,  qu»dam  ita  diyina,  ut  null!  alii  nisi 
illi  primsB  et  ineffabili  natune  conyeniant  Deitatis,  haeret  humana  intel- 
lectus  angustia,  et  tantss  admirationis  stupore  percussa  quo  declinet,  quid 
teneat,  quo  se  conyertat,  ignorat.  Si  Deum  sentiat,  mortalem  yidet ;  si 
horoincm  putet,  deyicto  mortis  imperio  cum  spoliis  redeuntem  a  mortuis 
oomit Nam  et  Filius  Dei  mortuus  esse  dicitur,  pro  ea  scilicet  natura 
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glory  ^  (1  Cor.  ii.  8);  when  it  says,  that  *6od  pim^Ased  the 
Church  bjr  His  own  Blood*  (Acts  xx.  28) :  because^  though  God 
in  Hifl  Divine  Nature,  cannot  be  eruoified;  and  has  no  blood  to 
shed ;  yet  the  Son  of  Ood,  the  Lord  of  Glory,  took  into  His 
Person  the  nature  of  man,  in  whidi  nature  he  eould  buSbt^ 
could  shed  his  Blood,  oould  be  crucified,  eould  die.  Thus  again, 
we  understand  the  Scriptore,  when  it  attributes  to  a  man  powers 
and  attributes  which  bdong  only  to  God.  Our  Lord  (John  iii.  13) 
speaks  of  none  having  gone  up  to  Heaven  '  save  the  Son  of  man, 
who  is  in  Heaven ;'  yet  the  Son  of  man  was  then  on  earth. 
Omnipresence  is  an  attribute  of  none  but  God.  But  the  Son  of 
man  here  spoken  of  was  God,  God  having  taken  into  His  own 
Person  man^s  nature  ^  And  so  ^  as  oft  as  we  attribute  to  God 
what  the  manhood  of  Christ  daimeth,  or  to  man  what  his  Deity 
hath  right  unto,  we  understand  by  the  name  of  God  and  the 
name  of  Man,  neither  the  one  or  the  other  naiure^  but  the  whole 
Perion  of  Christ,  in  which  both  natures  are  V  Of  that  Person 
then,  we  may  say,  that  He  reigns  as  God,  that  He  was  subject 
as  man.  Of  that  Person  we  may  say,  that  He  liveth  for  ever, 
and  yet  that  He  suffered  and  died.  Of  that  Person  we  may 
say,  that  He  'was  crucified  through  weakness/  and  yet  that 
He  hath  '  the  Power  of  God.'  Of  that  Person  we  may  say, 
that  whilst  He  was  bound  down  to  live  on  earth,  He  yet  filled 
heaven  with  His  presence  and  glory'. 


qoso  mortem  utique  recipere  poterat:  et  filius  hominis  appellatur,  qui 
yenturuB  in  Dei  Patris  gloria  cum  Banctis  angelis  pnedicatur. — Origen. 
de  Principiis,  Lib.  n.  eh.  vi.  n.  2,  3. 

1  Compare  John  i.  48.  >  Hooker,  Ecel.  Pol.  v.  Lm.  4. 

S  EttX  yrj£  ii€y  yap  6  *Yt6s  Ka\  6  Beht  A^off  jSc/Si^icci,  ovpavov  hi  riirrtrOf  koX 
vavT€s  €xBpo\  tirXrfpovvTO  rrjg  avrov  d<{^r*  teal  cV  VLapiif,  crvyx^*^  '^^^  avOptonot 
cycKfro,  aMa  rj  hwafiei  avrov  rn-Xi^pov  ra  avfAwawra, — ^Epiphan.  Hosres.  LXIX. 
Tom.  I.  p.  788.    Colon. 

Hooker  does  not  scniplo  to  say :  '  The  union  of  the  flesh  with  Deity  is  to 
that  flesh  a  gift  of  principal  grace  and  fayour ;  for  by  virtue  of  this  grace, 
mem  is  reaUy  made  Godf  a  creature  is  exalted  aboye  the  dignity  of  all  crea- 
tures, and  hath  all  creatures  else  under  it.'     And  again,  '  Since  Qod  hath 
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2  Tke  article  baying  expressed  the  truth,  that  the  Son  of 
God  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  Uessed  Virgin,  of 
her  enbstanee ;  adds,  *  So  that  two  whole  and  perfect  natures, 
that  is  to  sajy  the  Qodhead,  and  Manhood,  were  joined  together 
in  <me  Person.'  Having  already  shewn  that  there  was  but  one 
Person  with  two  natures,  it  is  necessarj  farther  to  observe,  that 
those  two  natures  oontinned  perfect  and  entire;  for,  though 
the  Person  was  but  one,  the  Person  of  the  eternal  Son  of  Ood, 
yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  verity  of  either  of  His  natures 
was  lost  or  absoibed. 

1  That  He  was  perfect  GTod,  appears  by  what  was  proved 
under  the  first  Article ;  and  indeed  His  Divine  nature  could  not 
cease  to  be  Divine  by  his  taking  to  Him  the  nature  of  man ; 
for  Ood  is  not  liable  to  change  or  to  diminution.  And  though, 
by  taking  human  nature,  the  Son  of  God  was  enabled  to  suflTer, 
which  to  God  simply  would  have  been  impossible,  yet  by  taking 
human  nature  He  did  not  change  the  nature  of  God.  And  this 
appears  from  plain  passages  of  Scripture ;  for  where  the  Son  of 
God  is  spoken  of  as  God,  it  is  constantly  in  those  very  passages, 
where  He  is  called  by  the  name  of  Christ  or  of  Jesus,  or  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  or  is  spoken  of  as  incarnate,  e.p.  John  i.  14;  iii.  13; 
yiii.  58 ;  x.  30.  Acts  xx.  28.  Rom.  ix.  5.  Phil.  ii.  5,  6.  Col.  i. 
14, 15,  &c. 

2  That  He  was  perfect  Man  will  appear,  if  we  can  shew, 
that  He  had  a  human  Body  and  a  human  Soul,  both  subject  to 
human  infirmities  and  invested  with  human  attributes. 

That  he  had  a  human  Body  appears  from  His  birth  of  the 
Virgin  (Matt.  i.  25.    Luke  i.  35 ;  ii.  7);  from  His  growth  like 


deified  our  nature,  though  not  by  turning  it  into  Himself,  yet  by  making 
it  His  own  inseparable  habitation,  we  cannot  now  conceive,  how  God 
should  without  man,  either  exercise  Diyine  power,  or  receive  the  glory 
of  Dirine  praise ;  for  man  is  in  both  the  associate  of  Deity/ — Ecel.  Pol. 
Bk.  Lm.  LIT. 
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other  children  (Luke  ii.  52) ;  from  His  liability  to  hunger 
(Luke  iv.  2) ;  to  weariness  (John  iv.  6) ;  to  pain  (Luke  xxii. 
44) ;  to  bleeding  and  bloody  sweat  (John  xix.  34.  Luke 
xxii.  44) ;  to  wounds  and  laceration  (John  xx.  27);  from  His 
possessing  flesh  and  bones  (Luke  xxiv.  39,  40)  ;  from  His  cru- 
cifixion, deathy  burial  and  resurrection. 

That  he  had  a  perfect  human  Soul  appears  from  His 
*  increasing  in  wisdom'  (Luke  ii.  52) ;  from  the  possibility  of 
His  being  ignorant  (Mark  xiii  32),  (which  could  not  be  true  of 
Him  considered  only  in  His  Divine  nature) ;  from  His  being 
liable  to  temptation  (Matt.  iv.  1.  Heb.  iv.  15);  from  His 
feeling  sorrow  and  sympathy  (Luke  xix.  41.  John  xi.  35. 
Matt.  xxvi.  37»  38,  &c.) ;  from  the  separation  of  His  Soul  from 
His  Body  at  death,  the  Soul  descending  to  Hades,  whilst  the 
Body  was  laid  in  the  grave  (Acts  ii.  27,  31). 

And  as  the  nature  of  His  Godhead  was  not  changed  (God 
not  being  capable  of  change)  by  union  with  His  manhood ;  so 
also  the  nature  of  His  manhood  was  not  changed  by  being 
taken  into  His  Godhead ;  farther  than  that  it  was  thereby 
exalted,  ennobled,  glorified.  For  the  object  of  God'^s  taking 
flesh  was,  that  He  might  take  to  Himself  a  nature  like  our  own, 
in  which  He  might  be  tempted  with  our  temptations,  liable  to 
our  sorrows  and  infirmities,  and  subject  to  our  sufferings  and 
death.  The  properties  therefore  of  His  human  nature  were  not 
sunk  nor  absorbed  in  His  Divine  nature,  any  more  than  His 
Divine  nature  was  altered  or  corrupted  by  His  human  nature. 

3  That  these  two  natures,  thus  united  in  the  one  Person 
of  Christ,  shall  *  never  he  divided,'  appears  from  the  nature  of 
the  union,  the  object  of  that  union,  and  the  declaration  of 
Scripture'.     The  nature  of  the  union  being  that  the  Person  of 


1  One  of  the  errors  of  the  Photinians  was  that  they  believed  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  would  wholly  cease  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
Word  would  be  wholly  resolved  into  the  Father,  and  as  a  separate  Person 
cease  to  exist.    Sec  Pearson,  Art.  vi.  p.  204,  note.     The  only  text  which 
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the  Eternal  Son  took  to  Himself  a  human  nature^  not  a  human 
penan^  it  foDows  that  if  the  two  natures  were  divided  at  any 
tisBBf  either  a  new  person  would  be  brought  into  being,  or  else 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  would  utterly  cease  to  exist.  Ao- 
oordii^  to  the  latter  supposition,  instead  of  being  highly  exalted 
and  set  above  all  His  fellows,  Christ^s  human  Body  and  Soul 
would  be  annihilated  and  perish.  Surely  neither  of  these  hy« 
potheses  is  tenable.  Again  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  unions 
whereby  the  Son  of  God  took  the  nature  of  man,  being  that 
He  might  join  together  God  and  men,  Himself  both  God 
and  man,  and  the  necessity  of  such  conjunction  never  ceasing, 
it  follows  that  the  union  of  the  natures  shall  never  cease.  It 
is  through  the  instrumentality  of  Christ^s  humanity  that  man  is 
united  to  God.  When  the  union  has  been  eflTected  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  bond  will  be  destroyed,  the  link  annihilated. 
It  is  by  virtue  of  incorporation  into  Christ's  Body  that  the 
saints  shall  rise  and  reign :  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  Christ's 


can  appear  even  for  a  moment  to  favour  the  notion  that  Christ  shall  OTor 
cease  to  be  both  perfect  Qod  and  perfect  Man,  is  the  remarkable  passage 
1  Ck>r.  XT.  24, 28,  where  it  is  said  that  Christ  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom 
to  the  Father,  and  'the  Son  Himself  shall  be  subject  to  Him  that  did  put 
all  things  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.'  We  cannot,  howeyor, 
from  this  infer  that  the  Son  of  God  shall  loaye  His  human  nature  and  be 
absorbed  into  the  Person  of  the  Father,  and  that  then  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  dlyested  of  the  Divine  shall  be  subject  to  God :  for,  if  no  other 
passage  in  Scripture  opposed  that  notion,  this  yery  passage  would  of 
itself  refute  it.  It  is  the  Son  who  is  to  be  subject  to  the  Father,  but  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  separated  (if  that  were  possible)  from  His  Dirine 
nature,  would  not  be  the  Son  of  God.  The  true  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage is,  that  the  Son,  who,  in  His  human  nature  and  touching  His  man- 
hood, is  inferior  to  the  Father,  jot  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  His 
mediatorial  kingdom,  reigns  supremo  oyer  men,  angels,  and  deyils.  But 
at  the  end,  when  the  need  of  that  mediatorial  reign  has  passed  away, 
then  the  mediatorial  sceptre  shall  be  laid  down,  Christ  shall  reign 
with  God  upon  his  right  hand;  but  as  irar  olicovofjuayt  and  in  His 
human  nature.  He  is  inferior  to  the  Father,  so  then  He  shall  be  subject 
to  the  Father ;  God  shall  bo  all  in  all. — See  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  vi. 
p.  283. 

Vol.  I.  H 
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Body  shall  cease  to  be  one  with  the  Son  of  God,  when  the 
saints  incorporated  into  It,  reign  because  of  It. 

And  this  farther  appears  from  Scripture ;  where  we  read 
that  '  Christ  efoer  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us'  (Heb.  vii. 
25)  ;  that  *  He  is  a  Priest /or  ^iw'  (Heb.  vi.  20  ;  vii.  21,  24), 
*  consecrated  for  eeermore'  (Heb.  vii  28)  ;  that  '  He  is  set  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  Ood  for  ever'  (Heb.  x.  12) ;  that  ^His 
kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  that  He  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever^  (Dan.  ii.  44 ;  vii  14,  18,  27.  Luke  i.  32,  33. 
Rev.  xL  15). 

III.  The  Article,  thirdly,  asserts  that  the  Son  of  God, 
having  thus  taken  man'^s  nature,  *  truly  suffered,  was  crucified, 
dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile  His  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a 
sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sins  of 
men.^ 

To  enter  at  full  length  into  each  portion  of  this  clause  of 
the  Article,  would  necessarily  exceed  our  present  limits.  The 
student  may  be  referred  to  the  Fourth  Article  of  Pearson,  On  the 
Creed,  for  a  most  able  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture 
concerning  our  Lord's  sufferings,  crucifixion,  death  and  burial. 

1  To  shew  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  sufferings  and  death, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  last  chapters  of  the  four  Gospels, 
which  require  no  comment.  If  they  did,  such  comment  would 
be  found  in  the  prophecies  of  Christ^s  sufferings  (e,ff.  Ps.  xxii. 
Isai.  Liii.)  ;  and  in  the  letters  and  discourses  of  the  Apostles  on 
them  (e,ff.  Acts  ii.  22,  23  ;  iii.  15  ;  x.  39  ;  xiii.  29.  Rom.  v. 
10;  vi.  8;  1  Cor.  xv.  16;  2  Cor.  1.  5;  iv.  10.  Phil.  ii.  8. 
Heb.  ii.  9,  10;  v.  7,  8;  ix.  17—28;  x.  10;  xii.  2;  xiii.  12. 
1  Pet.  ii.  21 ;  iii.  18).  The  reality  of  the  death  indeed  is  a 
subject  immediately  connected  with  the  reality  of  the  human 
nature  of  Christ.  The  Docetse,  who  denied  the  one,  naturally 
and  necessarily  denied  the  other.  It  was  against  them  that 
St.  John  appears  to  have  written  many  passages  both  in  his 
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(x06pd  and  EpiBtleB,  as  for  example,  John  xix,  34,  35.  1  John 
iy.  8 ;  T.  6.  2  John  7.  Errors  against  which  the  words  of 
Seriptnre  are  specially  directeJ,  cannot  lightly  be  disregarded 
by  the  diurch.  But  as  such  errors  are  not  likely  to  prevail 
extennyely  now,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon 
their  refutation. 

2  One  subject  connected  with  the  death  and  sufTorings  of 
our  Saviour  requires  to  bo  a  little  further  considered.  The  Son 
of  Ood  by  taking  on  Him  human  nature,  became  truly  man ; 
and  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  His  thus  becoming  man,  was  that 
He  might  die.  But  it  may  be  asked  still,  Wherein  did  His 
death  consist,  and  how  did  Ho  suffer!  Man  dies,  when  his 
soul  leaves  his  body.  Man  suffers,  because  his  whole  nature  is 
passible.  But  Jesus  Christ  was  man ;  yet  not  mere  man.  His 
Person  consisted  of  the  eternal  Son  united  to  a  human  Body 
and  a  human  Soul.    How  then  did  He  suffer,  and  how  die ! 

He  suffered  in  His  human  nature,  which  being  a  perfect 
human  nature,  was  capable  of  suffering  both  in  Soul  and  Body. 
We  may  not  imagine,  as  has  already  been  shewn,  that  His 
human  nature  ceased  to  be  human  nature,  when  it  was  taken 
by  his  Godhead;  Hhat  the  properties  of  the  weaker  nature 
have  vanished  with  the  presence  of  the  more  glorious,  and  have 
been  therein  swallowed  up  as  in  a  gulf.^  It  is  true  then  that 
the  Son  of  God  suffered ;  but  not  in  the  Godhead.  His  God- 
head could  no  more  suffer,  than  the  Godhead  of  the  Father. 
But  He  took  human  nature,  that  He  might  suffer,  and  in  His 
manhood  the  Son  of  God  was  crucified,  and  suffered  and  died. 

And  His  death  consisted  not  in  the  separation  of  His 
Divine  Being  from  either  Body  or  Soul.  Then  would  not  the 
Son  of  €K>d  have  died  at  all.  Then  Christ  would  have  been 
divided  into  two  separate  Persons,  by  the  Godhead  leaving  the 
Manhood ;  and  the  mystery  and  the  blessing  of  the  Incarnation 
would  have  been  lost.  The  soul  does  not  die  by  leaving  the 
body,  neither  would  the  Son  of  God  have  died  by  leaving  either 

H2 
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Body  or  Soul.  It  was  the  Person  of  Christ  that  suffered 
death;  and  as  that  Person  was  invested  with  the  nature  of 
man,  death  was  to  Him  what  death  is  to  other  men,  viz.  the 
separation  of  the  human  soul  from  the  human  body.  The 
union  of  the  Godhead  with  the  manhood  was  not  disturbed ; 
but  the  human  Soul  of  Christ  left  His  human  Body.  But  even 
when  the  Soul  forsook  the  Body,  the  Godhead  forsook  neither 
Body  nor  SouP.  ^If  it  had,  then  could  we  not  truly  hold 
either  that  the  Person  of  Christ  was  buried ;  or  that  the 
PenK)n  of  Christ  did  raise  up  itself  from  the  dead.  For  the 
Body  separated  from  the  Word,  can  in  no  true  sense  be  termed 
the  Person  of  Christ,  nor  is  it  true  to  say  that  the  Son  of  God, 
in  raising  up  that  Body,  did  raise  up  Himself,  if  the  Body  were 
not  both  with  Him  and  of  Him,  even  during  the  time  it  lay  in 
the  sepulchre.  The  like  is  also  to  be  said  of  the  Soul ;  other- 
wise we  are  plainly  and  inevitably  Nestorians.  The  very  Person 
of  Christ  therefore,  for  ever  one  and  the  selfsame,  was,  only 
touching  bodily  substance,  concluded  within  the  grave ;  His  soul 
only  from  thence  severed,  but  by  Personal  union  His  Deity  still 
inseparably  joined  with  both'.'' 


*  *OoT€  ovK  &vBp<ioiros  Gfov  €xci>piCtTO,  o(k€  Oehs  vphs  Q€6y  ryKarakeiylriv 
dn/yciTO*  oijT€  aiTox»pfjo'i£  0€ov,  fj  car6  a-wfuiros  ^y  /icraorao-ir,  dXXa  ylrvxfjf 
dir6  a-dfioTos  x«>P^/M$r*-^Athanasiu8,  De  ScUiU,  Advent.  Jeau  Christ.  Tom.  i. 
pp.  646,  6. 

Comparo  the  passage  from  Fulgcntius  quoted  in  the  exposition  of  the 
next  Article:  Secundum  Divinitatem  suam,  qu»  loco  tenctur,  ncc  fine 
concluditur,  totus  fuit  in  sepulchre  cum  carne,  totus  in  inferno  cum 
anima.— Fulgent,  ad  Thrasimund,  Lib.  ni.  ch.  34. 

This  is  well  expressed  in  some  of  the  Calvinistic  Confessions :  e.  g. 
Con/essio  Belgica,  Art.  xix. :  Oseterum  duas  istes  natur®  ita  sunt  simul 
unitse  et  conjunct®  in  unam  Personam,  ut  ne  morte  quidem  separari  potu- 
erint.  Quod  igitur  Patri  sue  moricndo  commendayit,  id  vere  erat  Spiri- 
tus  humanuB  a  corpore  ipsius  egrediens ;  at  interim  divina  natura  semper 
humans  (etiam  in  sepulchre  jacenti)  conjunota  remansit :  adeo  ut  Dcitas 
ipsa  non  minus  in  ipso  tunc  fuerit,  quam  cum  adhuc  infans  esset,  etsi 
exiguum  ad  tempus  non  sese  exerceret — S^lloge,  p.  338. 

2  Hooker,  v.  lii.  4.  The  whole  subject  is  admirably  treated  by 
Hooker;  and  by  Pearson,  Art.  iv.  *  Suffered,'  'Dead.' 
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3  Tho  conduBion  of  the  Article,  which  concerns  the  end 
and  object  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  suflTerings,  may  be  considered 
as  anticipating  the  Eleventh  Article,  on  Justification.  As,  how- 
ever, in  that  Article  there  is  no  express  mention  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  it  maj  be  as  well  to  speak  briefly  on  that  subject 
here. 

The  Socinians  deny  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  a  pro- 
pitiatory  sacrifice,  or  that  God  had  need  to  be  reconciled  to 
man.  Man,  say  they,  was  at  enmity  with  God,  not  God  with 
man.  Man  therefore  needed  to  be  reconciled,  and  so  Christ 
oame  to  call  men  to  repentance  and  to  move  them  to  it  by  His 
precept  and  example,  and  so  committed  to  His  disciples  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation.  But  to  say  that  God  needed  to  have 
blood  shed,  and  ihcU  the  blood  of  an  innocent  and  holy  Victim, 
in  order  to  appease  His  wrath,  is  to  make  God  a  vindictive  and 
implacable  Being,  not  a  God  of  love. 

The  answer  to  this  is  twofold  : 

(1)  *  A  God  all  mercy  is  a  God  unjust  'J*  Justice  is  an  attri- 
bute of  God  as  well  as  mercy.  Justice  therefore  calling  for 
wrath  on  man,  and  the  love  of  God  calling  for  mercy,  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  reconcile  both  these  attributes  of  God, 
that  some  means  should  be  devised  for  satisfying  both.  We  do 
not  say  that  God  was  tied  to  the  means  which  He  ordained ; 
but  we  learn  that  His  wisdom  ordained  the  sacrifice  of  His  Son, 
and  in  that  sacrifice  we  perceive  a  manifestation  of  infinite 
justice  and  infinite  love. 

(2)  But  the  same  thing  appears  too  from  many  passages 
in  Scripture.  There  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  words  used  in  the 
Hew  Testament  for  *  reconciliation.'  The  most  learned  critics 
have  observed  that  those  words  are  used  in  a  somewhat  difierent 
sense  from  that  in  which  the  classical  authors  use  them.  But 
it  is  quite  clear  from  the  contexts,  that  in  some  passages  God 
is  spoken  of  as  needing  to  be  reconciled  to  man.  For  example, 
in  2  Cor.  v.  19,  where  it  is  siud  that  ^  God  was  in  Christ  re- 
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conciling  the  world  unto  Himself/  there  might  be  some  ambi- 
guity, if  it  were  not  added,  '  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them  :^  but  these  words  clear  up  the  doubt.  Indeed  the  whole 
context  speaks  as  of  two  offended  parties,  God  and  man.  GTod 
is  represented  as  giving  up  His  wrath  and  being  reconciled 
through  Christ,  and  then  as  sending  to  man  to  invite  Him  to 
give  up  his  enmity  and  be  reconciled  to  Ood^  That  the  wrath 
of  Ood  is  revealed  from  Heaven  against  sinful  man  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  be  proved.  The  Article  on  Original  Sin  is  the 
more  proper  place  for  proving  it.  It  may  be  sufficient  now  to 
refer  to  such  passages  as  the  following :  Rom.  v.  9.  Eph.  ii.  3. 
1  Thess.  i.  10.    Heb.  x.  26,  27.    Rev.  vi.  16,  17. 

The  Jewish  sacrifices  were  expressly  appointed  to  deliver 
from  the  wrath  of  God^.  The  Passover  was  appointed  that 
the  wrath  of  God  might  be  averted,  when  the  firstborn  of 
Egypt  were  slain.  In  the  4th  and  5th  Chapters  of  Leviticus, 
directions  are  given  for  the  mode  in  which  those  who  have 
sinned  shall  make  atonement  for  their  transgression.  Whether 
it  were  priest,  prince,  or  people,  they  were  to  bring  a  victim, 
to  confess  the  sin  upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  then  slay  it 
as  a  sin-offering.  The  same  is  observable  of  the  offerings  on 
the  day  of  expiation ;  when  the  high-priest  made  atonement, 
first  for  himself,  and  then  for  the  people ;  and  also  of  the  scape- 
goat, which  was  offered  at  the  same  time,  the  sins  of  the  people 
being  confessed  on  his  head  (Lev.  xvi.)      The  Jews  looked  on 


1  Soo  at  length  Magec,  On  Atonement^  Vol.  i.  p.  202,  fifth  edition,  and 
the  authors  referred  to  there ;  especially  Hammond  and  Whitbj  on  Rom. 
V.  10,  xi.  15;  2  Cor.  v.  18, 19,  20 ;  Ephes.  li.  16;  and  Ck)l.  i.  20,  21. 

>  It  ii  quite  unnecessary  to  consider  the  question  whether  saorifice  was 
a  rite  in  the  first  instance  diyinely  instituted,  or  deyised  by  Bian.  K  the 
latter  be,  as  some  learned  and  pious  authors  haye  belieyed,  the  truth,  still 
it  sprang  from  a  natural  feeling  of  guilt,  and  the  need  of  atonement,  and 
was  sanctioned  by  Almighty  Qod  and  made  a  type  of  Christ,  and  rules 
wore  given  for  its  obseryance,  that  the  type  might  be  more  clear  and 
express.  The  argument  in  the  text  therefore  would  not  be  inyalidated 
ev«n  if  the  diyine  histttiition  of  sacrifioe  be  denied. 
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these  sacrificeB  as  strictly  propitiatory^  The  Gentiles,  who 
imitated  them,  evidently  had  a  similar  notion  of  their  offerings; 
and  those  especially,  who,  in  times  of  peculiar  danger,  had  re- 
eourse  to  human  sacrifice,  appear  to  have  entertained  a  strong 
feeling  of  the  necessity  of  propitiating  the  gods  with  the  noblest 
victims.  That  the  legal  sacrifices  were  types  of  the  death  of 
Christy  and  therefore  that  Christ^s  death  was  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men,  appears  plainly  from  the  fact  that 
the  tenns  taken  from  the  Jewish  sacrifices  are  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture to  describe  the  death  of  Christ  Thus  He  is  said  to  have 
been  Med  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter'  (see  Isai.  liii.  5 — 8). 
He  18  called  'the  Lamb  slain'  (Rev.  v.  6,  12;  xiii.  8).  *  A 
Lamb  without  blemish  and  spot'  (1  Pet.  i.  19);  'the  Lamb 
of  Ood,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  **  (John  i.  29). 
St.  Paul  expressly  compares  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  with  the 
priesthood  of  Christ ;  explaining  to  us  that  whereas  the  priest 
of  old  offered  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  which  could  not  take 
away  sin,  but  availed  only  to  a  carnal  purifying  (Heb.  ix.  IS), 
so  Christ  offered,  not  the  blood  of  others,  but  His  own  blood — 
oflbred  Himself  to  bear  the  sins  of  many ;  and  so  put  away  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  As  under  the  Law,  without  shed- 
ding of  blood  was  no  remission,  and  as  the  patterns  of  hea- 
venly things  were  purified  with  the  blood  of  sacrificed  victims, 
so  the  heavenly  things  themselves  were  purified  with  better 
sacrifices,  even  Christ.    (See  Heb.  ix.  x.)' 

4  It  may  be  well  to  observe  one  more  expression  which 
occurs  at  the  very  end  of  the  Article,  viz.  '  to  be  a  sacrifice, 
n<4  only  far  ari^nal  guiU^  but  also  for  actual  rins  of  menJ*  It 
seems  as  if  the  reformers  were  anxious  to  meet  a  possible, 
perhaps  an  actual  eiTor,  which,  admitting  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 


^  Magec,  as  abore,  lUuitraiions,  No.  zxxm. 
*  On  the  whole  subject  consult  Magee,  On  AtonemetU  and  Sacrifice : 
especially  the  lUuttrationa  at  the  end  of  Vol.  i.,  and  the  Authors  diere 
referred  to. 
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for  original  Bin,  either  denied  remission  to  actual  sins,  or  looked 
for  pardon  of  them  to  something  beside  the  propitiation  oflTered 
on  the  cross.  That  actual,  and  not  only  original  sin,  is  par- 
doned for  the  sake  of  Christ,  is  taught  repeatedly  in  the  old 
Testament  as  well  as  the  new. 

Isaiah,  besides  saying  that  Christ  ^was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,'*  adds  a  passage 
expressly  indicating  actual  sin ;  '  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
astray,  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way,  and  the  Lord 
hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all'  (Isai.  uii.  6).  It  is 
from  'aU  iniquity^  that  ^He  gave  Himself  to  redeem  us' 
(Tit.  li  14).  It  was  when  we  were  not  only  'alienated^  by 
original  guilt,  but  'enemies  through  melted  works^  too,  that 
Christ  reconciled  us  (Col.  i.  21).  The  persons,  whom  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  as  not  capable  of  being  saved  by  the  law, 
but  'justified  freely  by  God's  grace  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,^  are  described  in  the  strongest  terms 
as  (ictual  sinners  (see  Rom.  iii.  12 — 26).  And  again  (in  1  Cor. 
vi.  11)  he  paints  the  characters  of  some  who  had  been  'justified 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,'  as  having  been  stained  with 
the  foulest  vices  and  the  deadliest  sins.  St.  John  (1  John  ii. 
1,  2)  distinctly  assures  us,  that  '  if  any  man  sin  we  have  an 
Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous;  and 
He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.**  And  that  he  meant  actual 
sins  is  most  apparent,  because  he  begins  the  sentence  with 
*My  little  children,  these  things  I  write  unto  you  that  ye 
nn  not.' 

We  conclude  therefore  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  offered  by  Him  upon  the  cross,  whereon  in  His 
human  nature  He  suffered  and  died,  is  a  propitiation  not 
only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sins  of  men. 


ARTICLE    III. 


O/tksffomgcUnun  of  Christ  iniqilell. 

As  OlirisI  died  for  as,  snd  was  bu- 
ried;  so  also  it  is  to  be  believed 
that  He  went  down  into  helL 


De  deaeentu  Ckruti  ad  Inferos, 

QuEMADMODUM  Christus  pro  nobis 
mortuus  est,  et  scpuUus,  ita  est  otiam 
crodendus  ad  inferos  descendisse. 


TO  the  understanding  of  this  Article  it  seems  desirable  to 
investigate,  historically  and  from  Scripture,  Fibst,  What  is 
meant  bj  * HM;'  Secondly,  What  is  meant  by  Christus  de- 
scending into  hell ;  Thirdly,  What  was  the  purpose  or  object 
of  that  descent. 

I  propose  therefore  to  depart  from  the  arrangement  adopted 
in  the  two  former  Articles,  and  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ^  Hell/  first  historically,  and  then  scripturally — and  next 
to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
descent  into  hell ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  reason  or  object  of  His 
going  thither. 

First.  The  word  '  Hell,'  as  used  in  the  Article,  is  plainly 
borrowed  from  the  Apostles'  Creed :  for  it  appears  that  the 
first  five  Articles  of  the  Church  are  little  more  than  an  ampli- 
fication of  the  Articles  of  the  Creed,  intended  to  set  forth  that 
the  Church  of  England  continued  truly  Catholic  in  its  doctrines, 
whilst  it  was  constrained  to  protest  against  the  corruptions  of 
some  branches  of  the  Church.  In  the  Latin,  the  word  used  is 
either  ^inferi'  or  Mnfema.'*  The  Greek  corresponding  to  this 
was  either  ra  KarwraTa  or  ^f^i/s ;  the  former  referring  to 
Eph.  iv.  9,  the  latter  to  Acts  ii.  27.  It  has,  however,  gene- 
rally been  admitted,  and  may  fairly  be  assumed,  that  the  Greek 
word  9^179  18  the  word  of  Scripture,  which  both  the  Creed  and 
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the  Article  render  in/eri  and  hell:  and  it  haa  been  observed 
that,  according  to  their  derivations,  these  words  answer  to  one 
another.  ''ASrj^  is  something  unseen,  from  a  and  etSov.  In/eri 
is  the  Latin  from  the  Greek  word  ivepoi  or  ivFepoi^  t.  e.  those 
beneath  the  earth,  the  Manes  or  Spirits  of  the  dead^  Hell  is 
from  the  same  root  as  hole  and  Aellyer  (».  e.  a  roofer,  a  coverer), 
and  signifies  the  covered  or  hidden  place,  the  Saxon  root  being 
heleny  to  cover. 

There  is  indeed  another  word  in  the  New  Testament  often 
rendered  in  the  English  by  hell.  That  word  is  yeewa ;  and 
some  confusion  arises  from  this  indiscriminate  translation.  As 
however  neither  the  Creeds  nor  the  Church  have  been  wont 
to  use  yeevva  to  express  the  place  to  which  our  Lord  went 
after  His  death,  we  may  lay  aside  the  consideration  of  the 
word  at  present;  merely  observing,  that  it  is  the  proper  term 
in  the  new  Testament  for  the  state  or  place  of  damned  souls 
and  apostate  spirits. 

As  regards  then  the  signification  of  the  word  Hades^  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  the  subject : 

I.     Historically. 

IL    Scripturally. 

I.     The  history  may  be  divided  into 

1  the  use  of  the  word  among  the  Grreeks, 

2  among  the  Jews, 

3  among  the  Christians. 


1  This  seemB  a  doubtfdl  deriyation.  Infers  Infra,  Inferui,  Infanar,  are 
obviously  all  conneotod.  Though  this  connexion  does  not  make  the  de- 
rivation given  in  the  text  impossible.  The  Greek  tpa  is  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew  y-^^,  in   Chaldee  and   Syriac  Kjni*»  in  Arabic  ^\^      The 

latter  is  the  same  as  the  German  erdt,  English  tarih.  The  Chaldee  and 
Byriac  MTHK  is>  in  sound  as  well  as  in  its  radical  letters,  the  same  as 

the  Greek  tpa.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  used  as  a  preposition  to 
designate  hdow,  yiK  Infra.  So  ^2p  JHl^  W^  <*•  This  may  ac- 
ooont  fbr  the  force  of  the  preposition  infra,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
derivation  given  in  the  text  is  correct. 
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1  It  may  be  true  that  the  Greeks  eometimefl  used  Hades 
to  signify  no  more  than  the  Grave ;  but  if  so,  it  was  by  an 
improper  and  less  common  use  of  the  word.  According  to 
them.  Hades,  or  the  abode  of  Hades,  was  that  place  to  which 
the  Ghosts  or  Manes  of  the  dead  went  after  their  burial.  The 
unbnried  were  detained  on  this  side  the  Styx;  the  buried 
passed  over,  and  mingled  with  the  souls  of  men»  which  were 
there  detained  apart  from  the  bodies  they  had  left  (e^iSwka 
KapLOVTwv).  Hades  himself  was  the  deity  who  presided  over 
these  lower  realms.  In  the  abode  of  these  disembodied  souls 
were  placed  on  the  one  hand  the  happy  fields  of  Elysium,  on 
the  other  the  gloomy  realms  of  Tartarus.  In  the  former  the 
souls  of  the  virtuous  enjoyed  themselves,  not  however  without 
regret  for  the  loss  of  the  body  and  the  light  of  day.  In  the 
latter  the  wicked,  such  as  Ixion,  Tantalus,  the  Danaids  and 
others,  were  tormented  with  various  sorrows.  This  is  known 
to  every  one  who  has  read  the  Odyssey  and  the  iEneid^ 

2  The  Jews  in  like  manner  believed  in  a  state  of  being 
after  death,  in  which  the  soul  existed  previously  to  the  final 
Resurrection,  apart  from  the  body,  yet  in  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness, either  of  happiness  or  of  misery.  This  state  or  place  they 
called  in  Hebrew,  Sheol.  (blKttf),  in  Greek,  Hades  (^Si/s).  Its 
position,  according  to  their  notions  and  language,  was  under- 
ground. Thus  Josephus  says,  that  the  soul  of  Samuel,  when 
he  appeared  to  Saul,  came  up  (e^  ^lov)  from   Hades'.     He 


1  See  Horn.  Od,  xi.    Virg.  jEn.  vi.    The  latter  describes  the  two  sides 
of  Hades  thus : 

Hie  locus  est  partes  ubi  se  via  findit  in  ambas; 
Dextera,  quse  Ditis  magni  sub  moenia  tendit, 
Hao  iter  Eljsium  nobis:  at  IsBva  malorum 
Exercet  p<enas,  et  ad  impia  Tartara  mittit 

^n.  VI.  540^543. 
'  Joseph.  Ant,  Lib.  xvni.  c.  n.     See  Pearson,  On  the  Creeds  Art.  v. 
p.  239. 
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tellfl  us  that  the  Sadducees  *  took  away  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  the  Soul  in  Hades  ^^  Whereas  he  says  of  the  Phari* 
sees,  that  '  they  held  the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  that  men 
were  punished  or  rewarded  under  the  earth,  according  to  their 
practice  of  virtue  or  wickedness  in  life^/  Lightfoot  has  shewn, 
that  the  Jewish  schools  dispose  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous, 
till  the  Resurrection,  under  a  threefold  phrase :  (I)  *  the  Garden 
of  Eden,'  answering  to  the  *  Paradise'  of  the  new  Testament 
(Luke  xxiii.  43).  (2)  'Under  the  throne  of  glory,'  being  nearly 
parallel  with  the  expression  (in  Rev.  vi.  9)  of  souls  crying 
^  under  the  altar  ;^  for  the  Jews  conceived  the  altar  to  be  the 
throne  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  (3)  'In  Abraham's  bosom,^ 
which  is  the  expression  adopted  by  our  Lord  in  the  parable  of 
lOives  and  Lazarus,  Luke  xvi.  22.^  He  shews  that  the  abode 
of  the  wicked  before  the  Judgment  is  placed  by  the  same 
Rabbins  within  sight  of  the  abode  of  the  just,  and  so  that  the 
one  can  converse  with  the  other,  as  Dives  is  by  our  Lord  repre- 
sented as  conversing  with  Abraham^.  From  these  and  similar 
authorities  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Jews,  like  the  heathens, 
looked  for  a  state  immediately  after  death,  which  in  their 
popular  language  was  said  to  be  underground,  and  in  their 
ordinary  phraseology  was  called  Sheol,  Hades,  Hell :  that  in 


1  De  BeLL  Jttd.  Lib.  n.  ^x^^  ^'  ^^  diafAotnjp  kou  roc  xaff  ^dov  r^iw 
plas  Kal  rtijAs  dpoipovai, — Pcarson,  as  aboTC ;  King,  On  the  Creeds  p.  189. 

*  Ant.  Lib.  xvni.  c.  II.  dBavardp  t€  Jcr^vv  rais  ^Vvxois  wiarts  almit 
cZvcu,  KM  vir6  x^^^  diicaioJo-Cif  tc  ical  rtfiar,  oU  dpenjs  §  Ktucias  nrtr^dcvo-iff  cV 
T^  fii^  ycyoyc. — See  Peanon,  and  King,  as  aboTe. 

«  See  Lightfoot,  Horm  HebraiccB,  on  Luke  xyi.  22 ;  and  Luke  xxiii.  43. 

*  Har<B  Htbr.  on  Luko  xTi.  23  26.  See  also  Bp.  Bull,  Works,  Vol.  r. 
Disc.  ra.  p.  69.  Bp.  Bull,  p.  61,  quotes  from  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  on 
Cant.^  iT.  12,  who  speaking  of  the  garden  of  Eden  (that  is  Paradise),  says, 
that  'thorointo  no  man  hath  tho  power  of  entering  but  the  just,  whoso 
souls  are  carried  thither  by  the  hands  of  angels.'  •  If  this,'  adds  the 
learned  writer, « had  been  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  Jews,  doubtless  our 
SaTiour  would  never  have  given  any  the  least  countenance  to  it,  much  less 
would  he  have  plainly  confirmed  it,  by  teaching  the  same  thing  in  the 
parable'  of  Divot  and  Lasarus. 
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this  state  were  both  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  the  latter  in  a 
state  of  misery,  the  former  in  blissful  enjoyment,  called  some- 
times *  Paradise,  the  Oarden  of  Eden,'  sometimes  *•  beneath  the 
throne  of  glory/  sometines  '  in  Abraham's  bosom/ 

3  It  is  well  known  that  the  early  Christians  believed  in  an 
intermediate  state  of  the  soul  between  death  and  Judgment : 
and  this  intermediate  state  they  too,  like  the  Jews,  called 
'  Hades.'  Justin  Martyr,  speaking  against  some  of  the  Gnostics 
who  denied  the  Resurrection,  and  by  consequence  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  the  soul,  says,  '  Those  who  say  that  there  is 
no  Resurrection,  but  that  immediately  after  death  their  souls 
are  taken  up  to  heaven,  these  are  not  to  be  accounted  either 
Christians  or  Jews\'  In  which  passage,  though  he  does  not 
distinctly  speak  of  an  intermediate  state,  he  plainly  shews  his 
disapproval  of  the  notion,  now  most  popular,  that  the  soul 
immediately  at  death  is  received  up  to  Heaven.  Tertullian 
distinctly  states  his  belief  that  the  souls  of  all  men  go  to  Hades 
{in/eri)  until  the  Resurrection ;  the  souls  of  the  just  being  in 
that  part  of  Hades  called  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  or  Paradise'. 
Irenseus  says  that  the  souls  of  Christ*s  disciples  ^go  into  the 
invisible  place  prepared  for  them,  and  there  remain  awaiting  the 


^  Ol  Koi  Xtyovai  fjoj  fjpai  vfKp^v  ava<rra<riv,  a^a  afia  r^  dvoBvrfa-Ktip,  rat 
^Xas  avToiv  cSvoXa^i/Sayc cr^i  fir  r^y  ovp€w6p,  fi^  vnoKc^rfTt  avroifs  Xpiorcavovr, 
^(nrcp  oidi  'lovdoiovr. —  Dial.  p.  307.  Paris,  1615.  That  the  still  earlier 
apostolical  fathers  hold  tho  samo  sentiments  concerning  an  intermediate 
state,  may  be  seen  from  Clem.  1  Corinth,  c.  50.  Horm.  m.  Simil.  ix.  16. 
On  the  former  passage  see  Bull,  Works,  Vol.  i.  Serm.  m.  p.  63.  Both 
his  Sermons  on  this  subject  are  dosenring  of  all  attention. 

'  Nobis  infcri,  non  nada  cavositas,  ncc  subdivalis  aliqua  mundi  sentina 
creduntur ;  sed  in  fossa  teme  et  in  alto  vastitas,  et  in  ipsis  yisceribus  ejus 
abstnisa  profunditas. ...  He  then  says,  Christ  went  there,  and  his  servants 
must  not  expect  to  be  above  their  Lord,  but  will  have  to  wait  in  Abra- 
ham's bosom  for  the  resurrection.  Nulli  patet  coelum,  terra  adhuc  salva, 
ne  dixerim  clausa.  Cum  transactione  enim  mundi  reserabuntur  regna 
coelorum. . . .  Habes  otiam  do  Paradise  a  nobis  libcllum,  quo  constituimus 
omnem  animam  apud  inferos  sequostrari  in  diem  Domini. — TertuU.  De 
Anima,  cap.  55. 
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Besurreotion ;  after  whioh  they  fihall  reoeive  their  bodies  again, 
and  rise  complete,  that  is,  in  the  body,  as  the  Lord  arose,  and 
so  shall  oome  to  the  vision  of  God^^ 

Origen  declares  his  belief  that  *  not  even  the  Apostles  have 
received  their  perfect  bliss ;  for  the  saints  at  their  departure  out 
of  this  life  do  not  attain  the  full  rewards  of  their  labours ;  but 
are  awaiting  us  who  still  remain  on  earth,  loitering  though  we 
be,  and  slack'/ 

Lactantius  is  very  express  upon  the  same  point.  '  Let  no 
one,'  says  he,  *  think  that  souls  are  judged  immediately  after 
death ;  for  they  are  all  detained  in  the  same  conunon  place  of 
keeping,  until  the  time  come  when  the  Supreme  Judge  shall 
enquire  into  their  good  or  evil  deeds  ^.' 

Hilary  says  that  it  is  the  '  law  of  human  necessity  that 
bodies  should  be  buried,  and  souls  descend  to  hell  or  Hades."* 
And  again,  that  '  the  faithful  who  depart  out  of  the  body  are 
reserved  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Lord  for  an  entrance  to  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  being  in  the  meantime  placed  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  whither  the  wicked  cannot  enter,  on  account  of  the 
great  gulph  fixed  between  them,  until  the  time  comes  when 
they  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven^.' 


1  At  y^x^^  amtpxovrai  tls  rov  rimav  invisibilem,  rhv  cJpur/icyoy  avrmr  anh 
Tov  Ocov,  KOKfi  fJ^xP*'  ^^  ava(rTd(r€o?  ^trocrt,  frapafitpova-cu  rrjv  atmarcuruf' 
hr€iTa  ano\afiov(rat  ra  (rtifuiTa,  koi  oXoxXi/puf  dvcurracrcUf  TovTfori  aafAorucns, 
Ka$€^s  KcA  6  Kvpios  dvtarrjf  ovrus  (Xfvaovrat  its  rr/p  8r^w  rod  Ocov. — ^IrenSD. 
V.  31.    See  also  Beayen's  Accotmt  qflrenceuay  ch.  xvm. 

3  Nondum  receperunt  Isetitiam  suam  no  ApoBtoli  quidem.  Bed  et  ipsi 
expectant,  ut  et  ego  laetitiso  oorum  particeps  fiam.  Neque  enim  decedon- 
tos  hinc  Bancti  continuo  Integra  mcritomm  suorum  pnemia  consequuntur, 
Bed  exBpectant  otiam  hob  licet  morantos,  licet  doBidoB.— Origen.  Horn. 
vu.  in  Lot.  num.  ii. ;  Usher'B  Answer  to  a  Jesuit,  ch.  vn. 

'  Noc  tamcn  quisquam  putct  animas  post  mortem  protinoB  judicari ; 
omnos  in  una  communique  custodia  dctinentur,  donee  tempus  advcniat  quo 
maximus  Judex  faciat  cxamen. — ^Lactant.  Institut,  Divin,  Lib.  m.  c.  21 ; 
Usher,  as  above ;  King,  p.  202. 

^  Humame  ista  lex  neceBsitatiB,  ut  Bepultis  corporibus  ad  inferoB  animse 
deaccndunt. — Hilar,  in  Pb.  cxxxriii.  Edit.  Benedict,  p.  514, 
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Ambrocie  still  more  fully  says,  that  '  while  the  fulness  of 
time  ifl  expected,  the  souls  await  the  reward  whioh  is  in  store 
for  them.  Some  pain  awaits,  others  glory.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  former  are  not  without  trouble,  nor  are  the  latter 
without  enjoyment  ^' 

II.  We  have  now  to  consider  what  we  learn  from  Scripture 
of  the  state  of  the  departed,  and  of  the  meaning  of  Hades. 

1  The  soul,  after  it  has  left  the  body,  is  not  represented 
as  passing  directly  to  its  final  reward.  This  will  appear  from 
the  following  considerations  : — 

Our  Lord  distinctly  assures  us,  that '  no  one  hath  ascended 
np  to  heaven,  but  He  that  came  down  from  Heaven,  even  the 
Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven^  (John  iii.  13).  If  then  no  one 
had  then  ascended  up  to  Heaven,  except  the  Lord  Jesus,  the 
saints  departed  could  not  have  gone  to  their  place  of  final  and 
eternal  bliss,  which  is  always  called  Heaven. 

Again,  our  Lord  promised  the  thief  on  the  cross  'that 
he  should  be  with  Him  that  day  in  Paradise*  (Luke  xxiii.  43). 
Now  Christ  did  not  go  from  the  cross  to  Heaven,  but,  as  will 
appear  hereafter,  He  went  to  hell  or  Hades,  and  did  not  go  to 
heaven  till  after  His  resurrection.  Therefore  Paradise,  to  which 
the  thief  went  with  Him  that  very  day,  was  not  Heaven  ^ 


Fnturi  boni  expectatio  est  cum  exeuntes  do  corpore  ad  introittun  ilium 
regni  ccelostis,  per  custodiam  Domini  fidelcs  omnes  roBorrabuntur,  in  sinu 
scilicet  interam  AbraluD  coUocati,  quo  adire  impios  interjectum  chaos 
inhibet,  quousquo  introeundi  rursum  in  regnum  ccelorum  tempus  advo* 
niat.  Hilar,  in  Pa.  cxx.  Edit.  Benedict,  p.  383.  See  Usher,  and  King, 
as  above. 

1  Ergo  dum  exspectatur  plonitudo  tempons  cxspoctant  animsD  rcmune- 
radonem  debitam.  Alias  manet  poena,  alias  gloria :  ct  tamen  nee  ilbe  in- 
terim  sine  injuria,  nee  istn  sine  fructa  sunt.  Ambros.  de  Bono  Mortis,  c.  x. 
Usher,  as  above. 

3  Si  ergo  secundum  hominem  quern  Vcrbum  Dei  suscepit,  putamus 
dictum  esse  Hodie  meam  eru  in  Partidiso,  non  ex  his  yerbis  in  coeli  existl- 
mandus  est  esse  Paradisus.     Noque  enim  ipso  die  in  ccelo  fiitunis  erat 
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Again,  in  the  Revelation  (vi.  9),  '  the  souls  of  them  that 
were  slain  for  the  word  of  Ood,**  are  not  represented  as  in 
Heaven,  but  they  cry  from  under  the  altar;  and,  though 
white  robes  are  given  them,  they  are  bid  '  to  rest  for  a  little 
season,  till  their  fellow-servants  and  their  brethren  should  be 
fulfilled.' 

Again,  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  never  comfort  the 
Church  concerning  those  who  are  asleep,  with  the  assurance 
that  their  souls  are  in  Heaven,  nor  do  they  alarm  the  wicked 
with  the  fear  that  at  the  instant  of  death  their  souls  will  pass 
into  the  state  of  final  punishment.  It  is  ever  to  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  and  the  Judgment  of  the  great  day  that  the 
hopes  of  the  pious  and  the  fears  of  the  ungodly  are  directed. 
This  may  be  seen  most  plainly  by  referring  to  such  passages  as 
the  following.  Matt.  xiii.  40 ;  xvi.  27 ;  xxv.  31-^-33.  Mark 
viii.  38.  Luke  xiv.  14.  John  v.  28,  29.  Acts  xvii.  31.  1  Cor. 
XV.  passim.  2  Cor.  iv.  14 ;  v.  10, 11.  Phil.  iii.  20,  21.  Col.  iii. 
4.  1  Thess.  iv.  13 — 17  ;  v.  2,  3,  23.  2  Thess.  i.  6—9.  2  Tim. 
iv.  1,  8.  Heb.  ix.  27,  28.  Jas.  v.  7,  8.  1  Pet.  iv.  6  ;  v.  4. 
2  Pet.  iii.  10—12.    Rev.  xx.  13 — 15. 

2  But  though  the  soul  does  not  receive  its  final  reward 
nntil  the  Resurrection  and  the  Judgment,  when  it  shall  be 
united  to  the  body,  and  receive  the  sentence  of  the  Judge ;  yet 
the  soul  does  not  die  with  the  body,  nor  sleep  in  unconscious- 
ness, between  death  and  Judgment  \  This  appears  from  the 
following. 


homo  Christus  JesuB,  sed  in  inferno  Becundum  animam,  in  sepulchro  autem 
Beciindum  camem.  August.  Epist,  Lvn.  ad  Dardanum.  Edit  Benedict. 
Ep.  CLXixvii.  Tom.  ii.  p.  679. 

^  Tlie  roformers  of  the  Church  of  England  were  bo  Btrongly  of  this 
opinion,  that  they  put  forth  the  following  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  as 
one  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  40th  of  the  42  Articles 
Of  1552  : 

'  The  souls  of  thom  that  depart  this  life  do  neither  die  with  the  bodies 
nor  sleep  idly.' 
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The  soul  of  Samuel  returned  to  earth  after  his  body  was  in 
the  grave  (1  Sam.  xxviiL  11,  14).  This  took  pkee  four  years 
after  Samuers  death.  In  the  parable  or  history  in  Luke  xvi., 
both  Lazarus  and  Dives  are  represented  as  alive,  one  in  tor« 
ments  and  the  other  in  Abraham''s  bosom :  and  that  all  this 
took  place  before  the  Resurrection  and  the  Judgment,  appears 
from  this,  that  in  w.  27,  28  the  brothers  of  the  rich  man  were 
then  alive  on  earth  and  in  their  state  of  probation,  and  Dives 
wished  that  Lazarus  should  be  sent  to  them  to  bring  them  to 
repent.  It  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  the  present  world  was 
still  in  existence,  and  therefore  Judgment  yet  future.  The 
same  observations  apply  in  all  particulars  to  the  account  given 
of  the  souls  beneath  the  altar,  so  often  referred  to,  in  Rev.  vL 
9 — 11.  The  promise  also  to  the  thief  upon  the  Cross,  that  he 
should  be  that  day  with  Christ  in  Paradise  (Luke  xxiii.  43), 
must  shew  that  his  soul  would  not  be  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
but  of  bliss. 

The  same  may  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
*  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill 
the  soul'  (Matt.  x.  28).  If  death  be  not  only  corruption  of 
the  body,  but  insensibility  of  the  soul,  then  men  can  kill  the 
soul,  as  much  as  they  can  kill  the  body ;  for  they  cannot  kill 
the  body  eternally,  nor  prevent  its  rising  again.  They  can  kill 
the  body  and  reduce  it  to  corruption  now ;  but  the  soul  they 
cannot  kill,  neither  now,  nor  ever. 

Again,  the  language  used  by  our  Lord  and  St.  Stephen  at 
the  instant  of  death  shew  that  the  spirit  would  live :  *  Father, 
into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  Spirit/  said  Christ  (Luke  xxiii. 
46).     *  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,'  said  Stephen  (Acts  vii. 

59).  

•  — ' — 

*  They  which  say  that  the  bouIb  of  such  as  depart  hence  do  sleep,  heing 
without  all  sense,  feeling  or  perceiving,  until  the  day  of  Judgment,  or 
afi^m  that  the  souls  die  with  the  hodies,  and  at  the  last  day  shall  he  raised 
up  with  the  same,  do  utterly  dissent  from  the  right  belief  declared  to  us 
in  holy  Scripture.' 

Vol.  I.  I 
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St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Church  as  among  other  companies, 
having  in  it  Hhe  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  **  (Heb.  xii. 
23) ;  where  the  whole  context  shews  that  he  refers  to  the 
present,  not  to  the  future  state  of  Christian  privilege  and 
blessing.  He  declares  of  himself,  that  he  is  in  a  strait  between 
two,  *  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which 
is  far  better.'  But  if  death  be  annihilation  until  the  Resurrec- 
tion wakes  both  body  and  soul,  he  could  hardly  have  called 
death  better  than  life,  nor  have  spoken  of  it  as  ^  being  with 
Christ**  (Phil.  i.  23).  And  again,  the  same  Apostle,  speaking 
of  death,  and  calling  the  body  a  tabemade  of  the  soul  (2  Cor.  v. 
1,  2),  says,  '  Whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are 
absent  from  the  Lord : '  and  then  adds,  *  we  are  willing  rather 
to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord ' 
(w.  6—8). 

From  all  this  we  must  conclude,  that  the  spirit  still  lives, 
when  it  has  left  the  body,  and  that,  though  it  loses  the  benefit 
of  having  a  bodily  tabernacle,  yet,  in  the  case  of  pious  men,  it 
is  very  vastly  a  gainer  by  death,  inasmuch  as,  though  absent 
from  the  body,  it  enjoys  the  presence  of  Christ. 

3  Having  thus  seen  that  the  disembodied  soul  neither 
deeps  nor  enters  into  its  final  reward ;  we  have  only  farther  to 
shew,  that  the  soul  is  in  an  intermediate  state,  called  Sheol  or 
Hades ;  and  that  that  state  is  a  state  of  partial  and  expectant 
bliss  to  the  righteous,  of  partial  and  expectant  misery  to  the 
wicked,  preparatory  to  the  final  consummation  of  bliss  or  misery, 
to  be  assigned  to  each  at  the  Resurrection  of  the  last  day. 

It  has  been  seen  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  Jews, 
and  also  that  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  use  the  very  expres- 
sions which  Lightfoot  has  shewn  that  the  Jews  used,  concern- 
ing the  state  of  the  departed,  viz.  '  Paradise,'  '  Abraham's 
bosom,^  and  'beneath  the  altar,'  answering  to  'beneath  the 
throne  of  glory.**  This  would  of  itself  imply  that  our  Lord  and 
His  Apostlei  fanctioned  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  upon  the 
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mibjeot.  The  same  has  appeared  concerning  the  Jewish  use  of 
tiie  term  Hadee,  which  is  a  term  frequently  adopted  by  the 
writen  of  the  new  Testament. 

The  Tariona  passages  of  Scripture  already  referred  to  fully 
confirm  this  view  of  the  case.  For  example,  the  souls  beneath 
the  altar  are  clothed  in  white  robes,  and  comforted  with  hope ; 
but  plainly  not  in  perfect  consummation  and  bliss.  St.  Paul 
(in  2  C3or.  ▼.  1 — 8),  when  looking  forward  to  the  hope  of  re- 
surrection, distinctly  describes  the  state  of  the  disembodied  soul 
as  imperfect,  and  though  he  says  it  is  'better  to  be  absent 
from  the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord**  (ver.  8),  he  still  says 
that  our  earnest  desire  is  for  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
which  he  calls  being  'clothed  upon'  (ver.  4).  Again  (Rom. 
viii.  19— *23),  he  represents  the  whole  creation  as  longing  to  be 
deUvered  from  bondage,  and  waiting  for  the  redemption  of  the 
body.  In  Heb.  xi.  40  he  represents  the  saints  departed  as  not 
*  made  perfect,**  until  those  who  should  succeed  them  were  added 
to  the  number  of  the  redeemed. 

To  these  passages  we  must  add  the  promise  to  the  thief 
upon  the  cross,  that  he  should  be  in  Paradise,  a  place  evidently 
of  bliss,  yet,  as  has  already  been  seen,  not  the  same  as  Heaven. 
Lazarus  is  spoken  of  as  wmforUd  in  Abraham's  bosom;  an 
expression  by  no  means  answering  to  the  glowing  descriptions 
of  the  eternal  Kingdom  of  God,  though  corresponding  with 
the  Jewish  and  early  Christian  ideas  of  the  state  of  intermediate 
bliss.  Dives,  too,  is  represented  as  being  in  the  same  place 
with  Lazarus,  though  separated  by  a  great  gulph  from  him, 
and,  unlike  him,  suffering  torment ;  and  that  place  is  expressly 
called  Hades  (Luke  xvi.  23).  In  correspondence  with  all  this 
we  find  in  the  old  Testament  that  Jacob  expected  '  to  go  down 
to  Sheol  («.  tf.  Hades)  unto  his  son '  (Gen.  xxxvii.  35).  Korah, 
Dathan  and  Abiram  are  said  to  go  down  'quick  into  Sheol' 
(Num.  xvi.  30) ;  and  when  the  king  of  Babylon^s  fate  is  foretold 
by  Isaiah,  it  is  said  that  *  Hades  or  Sheol  from  beneath  shall 

12 
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be  moved  to  meet  him ; ''  which  is  explained  by  what  follows, 
that  the  ^mighty  dead  shall  be  stirred  up'  at  his  approach 
(Isai.  xiv.),  I  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  add  more,  to  shew 
that  on  this  point  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  is  more  correct 
than  that  of  the  modem  popular  creeds ;  and  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  notions  of  purgatory,  the  common  opinion  that  the  soul 
at  once  passes  to  its  final  reward,  and  the  belief  that  the  soul 
sleeps  from  death  to  Judgment,  are  all  without  support  from 
the  Scriptures  of  God.  Those  Scriptures  plainly  speak  of  the 
final  reward  to  be  attained  only  at  the  Resurrection ;  yet  they 
shew  too  that  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  consciousness  between 
death  and  Judgment.  That  state  of  consciousness  is  evidently 
a  happy,  though  not  a  perfect  state  to  the  good,  a  suffering, 
though  not  a  fully  miserable  state  to  the  wicked.  This  state 
also  is  called  at  times  by  various  names,  but  its  general  desig- 
nation, whether  as  regards  the  just  or  the  unjust,  is  in  the 
Hebrew  Sheol,  in  the  Greek  Hadesy  and  both  these  words  (as 
well  as  others  of  a  difierent  signification)  are  generally  rendered 
by  our  English  translators  helL 

Our  Sbcond  consideration  is,  What  is  meant  by  our  Lord's 
descent  to  hell — and  what  authority  there  is  for  the  doctrine. 

I.     Historically. 

The  article,  '  He  descended  into  hell,^  was  not  very  anciently 
in  the  Creeds.  The  first  place  we  find  it  used  in  was  the 
church  of  Aquileia^  about  a.  d.  400.  Yet  it  is  contained  in 
a  sort  of  exposition  of  the  Christian  faith  given  by  Eusebius, 
which  he  translated  from  the  Syriac,  and  which  he  states  to  have 
been  given  by  Thaddaeus,  the  brother  of  the  apostle  Thomas, 
to  the  people  of  Edessa*.     It  is  not,  however,  in  the  Creeds  of 


1  Pearson,  p.  225. 
«  Euseb.  1. 13;  Bingham,  x.  4,  18;  Hey,  Bk.  iv.  Art.  m.  }  1 J  Ham- 
mond's Praet.  Cateeh,  Bk.  v.  $  2. 
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IrenaraSy  Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  in  the  Creed  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  nor  in  the  more  ancient  draughts  of  the  Roman 
f>r  Apostles'  Creeds  Still  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  very 
general  acceptance,  as  an  article  of  faith,  by  all  the  earlier 
fathers  of  the  Church.  Ignatius,  Hennas,  Justin  M.,  Irenseus, 
Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Cyprian,  have  all 
spoken  clearly  on  this  subject ;  besides  later  fathers,  such  as 
Cyril,  Ambrose,  Jerom,  Augustine,  Chrysostom.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  sentiments  of  some 
of  these  fathers,  when  we  come  to  our  Third  division,  concern- 
ing the  object  of  Chrisfs  descent.  At  present  let  it  suffice  to 
quote  a  few  of  the  more  striking  as  well  as  the  best  known 
passages  from  some  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers.  Ireneus 
says  that  *  our  Lord  was  in  the  middle  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
where  are  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  after  that  rose  again  with 
His  Body^**  Tertullian,  in  a  chapter  before  quoted,  says,  that 
*  Christ,  who  is  God,  yet  being  man  too,  died  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  was  buried,  and  went  through  the  form  of  human 
death  in  Hades ;  nor  did  He  ascend  into  Heaven  till  He  had 
gone  down  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth'.'  Cyprian  shews  that 
Our  Lord  ^  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  death,  nor  to  remain  in 
hell'.^  Lord  King  says  that  in  sundry  places  Athanasius 
shews*,  *  that  whilst  Christ's  Body  lay  buried  in  the  grave.  His 


1  IreDse.  t.  31.  Cum  enim  Dominus  in  medio  umbrse  mortis  abierit, 
ubi  aium»  mortuonim  erant,  post  deinde  corporaliter  resurrexit.  See 
Pearson,  p.  237 ;  and  Beaven's  Account  of  Irenceus,  ch.  xvm. 

>  De  Anima,  c.  lv.  Quod  si  Christus  Deus,  quia  et  homo,  mortuus 
secundum  Scripturas,  et  sepultus  secundum  casdcm,  hie  quoque  legi  satis- 
fecit,  forma  humansa  mortis  apud  inferos  functus,  nee  ante  ascendit  in 
sublimiora  ccelorum,  quam  descendit  in  inferiora  terranim,  &c. 

^  Quod  a  morte  non  vinceretur,  nee  apud  inferos  remansurus  erat. 
Cyp.  Test,  adv,  Judce.  1,  2.  c.  24. 

*  King,  p.  179.  The  words  are  Lord  King's,  not  Athanasius'.  Nerer- 
thelesB,  Athanasius*  language  may  justify  Lord  King's  statement . . .  fiffn 
TrJ£  Ot&rqroi  rov  crtifuxros  iv  r^  ra^f^  dfroXifirro/Afvi/r,  yJ^t  r^r  ^v^^r  iv  r^ 
f^  X*P*C®f^^'»   I'c^vro  yap  tin  t6  prfOip  dia  t»p  npotfuifTviv^  ovk  rY^andktiy^tig 
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Soul  went  into  hell,  to  perform  in  that  place  thofie  several 
actions,  and  operations,  which  were  necessary  for  the  complete 
redemption  and  salvation  of  mankind ;  that  He  performed  after 
His  death  different  actions  by  His  two  essential  parts ;  by  His 
Body  He  lay  in  the  grave,  by  His  Soul  He  went  into  hell  and 
vanquished  death.^ 

One  principal  reason  why  the  fathers  laid  great  stress  on 
the  belief  in  Chrisfs  descent  to  Hades,  was  this.  The  Arians 
and  ApoIIinarians  denied  the  existence  of  a  natural  human  soul  in 
Jesus  Christ  ^  Now  the  true  doctrine  of  our  Lord^s  humanity, 
viz.  that  '  He  was  perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  human 
flesh  subsisting/  was  most  strongly  maintained  by  asserting  the 
Article  of  His  descent  to  Hades.  For  whereas  His  Body  was 
laid  in  the  grave,  and  His  Soul  went  down  to  Hades,  He  must 
have  had  both  Body  and  Soul^  Accordingly  the  fathers  with 
one  consent  maintain  the  descent  of  Chrisfs  Soul  to  Hell. 

II.  The  Scriptural  proof  of  our  Lord's  descent  to  Hades 
rests  chiefly  on  three  passages.  One  is  the  difi&cult  verse,  1  Pet. 
iii.  19,  which  was  generally  esteemed  by  the  fathers  to  apply  to 
this  subject ;  and  was  thought  conclusive  by  the  reformers  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.    Yet  as  many  of  our  most  learned 


T^v  yjrvxov  /not)  cir  ^^rjv  ovdi  dttcrctr  r6u  ocri6v  crov  Iteuf  dia<f>6opav  .  . .  dta  rovro 
fV  ftfV  ylrvxjj  Ofov  i)  Kpa-nja-is  rov  Bavarov  €\v€TO  koI  cf  qiBov  dvaaracrts  cyiVcro, 
jcol  rals  yfrvxais  cviTyycXiffro*  €V  dc  (rdfiaTi  Xpicrrov  rj<f>6opa  Karripytvro.  k.  r.  X. 
Athanas.  de  SaluL  Advent.  Jes.  Christ. ad  v.  ApoUinartan.  Tom.  i.  p.  645. 

1  Seo  an  account  of  their  doctrines  under  Art.  u.  $  1. 

3  Most  pertinent  is  the  passage  of  Fulgentius  ad  Thrasimund.  Lib.  m. 
c.  44,  quoted  by  Pearson,  p.  238.  Humanitas  vera  Filii  Dei  neo  tota  in 
sepulchre  fuit,  nee  tota  in  inferno ;  sed  in  sepulchre  secundum  veram  car- 
nem  Ohristus  mortuus  jacuit,  ot  secundum  animam  ad  infemum  Christus 
descendit. . . .  Secundum  diyinitatem  vero  suam,  quse  nee  loco  tenetur,  nee 
fine  concluditur,  totus  fuit  in  sepulchre  cum  came>  totus  in  inferno  cum 
anima ;  ac  per  hoc  plenus  fuit  ubique  Christus^  quia  non  est  Deus  ab 
humanitate  quam  susceperat  scparatus,  &c. 

So  Hilary,  in  Ps.  cxxxviii.  Quam  descensionem  Dominus  ad  consum- 
mationem  veri  hominis  non  recusayit. 
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divines  have  denied  its  application,  I  ahall  defer  the  consider* 
ation  of  the  question  till  we  come  to  speak  of  the  chjeet  of 
Christ's  descent 

Another  passage  is  Eph.  iv.  9  :     ^  Now  that  He  ascended, 

what  is  it  but  that  He  also  descended  first  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth  !^ 

It  is  undoubted  that  both  Jews  and  Greeks  placed  Hades, 
according  to  their  popular  notions,  beneath  the  earth,  or  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  earth;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Apostle  may  have  used  this  popular  language  to  express  our 
Lord's  descent  or  passage  to  the  place  of  disembodied  souls. 
It  is  undoubted  too,  that  some  of  the  fathers  and  creeds 
adi^ted  these  words,  or  words  similar  to  them  {ra  irarctfraTa)^ 
to  express  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  to  Hades.  And  Bishop 
Pearson  has  truly  observed,  that  this  exposition  of  the  passage 
'  must  be  confessed  so  probable,  that  there  can  be  no  argument 
to  disprove  it.'  Yet  there  is  also  no  question  that  the  Apostle's 
language  might  be  used  to  express  merely  the  fact  of  the  in- 
carnation, or  of  the  burial  of  Christ.  The  '  lower  parts  of  the 
earth'  may  mean  only  the  place  beneath,  t.  e,  the  earth  itself,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  heights  of  Heaven. 

Although  then  both  these  passages  may,  and  we  may  not  be 
£&r  wrong  in  saying  that  they  both  very  probably  do,  refer  to 
our  Lord's  descent  to  the  place  or  state  of  departed  souls ;  yet 
seeing  this  application  is  open  to  doubt,  it  may  be  well  to  rest 
the  doctrine  on  a  passage,  the  force  of  which  can  hardly  be 
evaded.  That  passage  is  Acts  ii.  27 — 31.  St.  Peter  there 
quotes  the  sixteenth  Psalm,  '  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in 
Hades  (eJy  ^^oi;),  neither  wilt  Thou  suffer  Thine  Holy  One  to 
see  corruption :'  and  he  explains  it  that  the  Psalmist '  spake  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  His  soul  was  not  left  in  Hades, 


1  See  PeanoD,  pp.  226,  228.    Irenseus,  Origen,  Athanasiiu,  Jerom,  all 
quote  thii  paisage  to  prove  or  ezprets  the  descent  into  helL 
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neither  His  flonh  did  see  eomiption^''  In  which  explanation  by 
the  Apostle^  it  is  plain  that  the  soul  is  in  antithesis  to  the  Jleshj 
and  Iladei  to  eorrupiion;  so  that  the  miracle  of  our  Lord'*s 
remirrootion  was  the  consequence  of  His  flesh  not  being  suffered 
to  bo  corrupted  in  the  grave,  and  His  Soul  not  being  suffered  to 
rotnain  in  Ha<les.  That  is  to  say,  Our  Lord  had  a  human 
llfttun)  like  our  own.  When  human  beings  die,  the  soul  leaves 
tho  Ixxly ;  tlio  latter  is  laid  in  the  grave,  the  former  passes  to 
tho  iiit«)riiio(liato  state  of  souls.  With  ordinary  men,  the  body 
fOCM  corruption,  tlie  soul  is  left  in  Hades  till  the  Judgment. 
Ilut  witli  ('hrist,  though  He  fully  passed  into  the  state  of  death, 
yot  doaih  did  not  retain  dominion  over  him.  Although  there- 
foro  II  is  Body  was  laid  in  the  sepulchre,  it  saw  not  corruption ; 
although  it  is  Houl  wont  to  Hades,  where  other  souls  go,  yet 
Ood  did  not  loave  it  there,  but  it  was  on  the  third  day  reunited 
to  tho  Hody,  and  so  tho  Body  was  raised  from  the  grave. 

If  it  bo  necessary  to  add  anything  to  this  passage,  we  may 
flirthor  remark  that,  as  it  has  already  been  shewn  that  Paradise 
is  tho  state  of  tho  departed  souls  of  the  redeemed;  so  our 
Lord's  promise  to  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  that  he  should 
btt  with  llim  that  day  in  Paradise,  proves  clearly  that  our  Lord, 
and  with  Him  tlie  repentant  thief,  passed  from  the  cross  into 
tlie  statu  of  tho  souls  of  the  dead,  which,  as  has  been  shewn,  is 
oalliid  II ados  or  hell.  It  was  indeed  into  the  happy  division  of 
Hados  called  Paradise,  or  Abraham's  bosom ;  but  still  it  was 
io  part  of  llades^ 


Kt  Doininum  quUIom  oamo  mortiflcatum  vonisse  in  infemum,  satis 
oonstat  No<iuo  onim  contradici  potest  rel  prophetiie  quae  dixit,  Quoniam 
fum  derelimpie$  aniniam  meain  %n  inferno :  quod  no  aliter  quisquam  sapere 
audorot,  in  Actibus  Apostolorum  idem  Petrus  exponit.  Augustin.  Epist, 
OLxiv.  Tom.  XI.  p.  574. 

«  So  tho  author  of  tho  Homily  on  Diree  and  Lazarus,  attributed  to 
Ohrysostom  :  Dicat  mihi  aliquis,  in  infomo  est  Paradisus  ?  Ego  hoc  dico, 
quia  sinus  Abrahie  Paradisi  yoritas  est ;  sod  et  sanctissimum  Paradisum 
&teor.  Homil.  in  Luc.  xri.  De  £>ivUe.  Tom.  n.  Oper,  Ckfysost.  Latin, 
^sher,  Amwer  to  a  Jetuit^  eh.  vm. 
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We  now  oome  to  the  Third  division  of  our  subject,  to  oon- 
sider  what  was  the  ahjeet  of  our  Lord's  descent  to  Hades. 

L  Historically,  we  must  consider  this  subject  as  briefly  as 
we  can. 

1.  It  has  already  been  seen,  that  many  of  the  fathers 
looked  on  the  belief  in  our  Lord'*s  passage  to  Hades  as  necessary 
for  the  acknowledgment  of  the  verity  of  His  manhood  and  of 
His  death.  This  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  universal 
sentiment  of  the  primitive  Church  ;  and  accordingly  the  descent 
to  Hades  was  urged  by  the  fathers  against  the  Apollinarian 
heresy'. 

f 

2  But  though  this  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  universal 
sentiment  of  the  early  Christians,  there  were  also  various  opi- 
nions current  among  them,  as  to  what  our  Lord  did  during 
His  stay  among  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

Almost  universal  appears  to  have  been  the  belief,  that  the 
Spirit  or  Soul  of  Christ  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  souls  of  the 
dead'.  Hermas,  who  is  reckoned  apostolical,  has  set  forth  the 
doctrine,  that  not  only  Christ  preached  to  the  spirits  in  Hades ; 
but  that  the  Apostles  too  preached,  to  those  who  had  died 
before  them,  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God'.  In  this  ho  is 
followed  and  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria^. 

Irenseus,  again,  says  that  he  heard  from  a  certain  presbyter, 
who  heard  it  from  those  who  had  seen  the  Apostles,  that  our 
Lord  descended  to  the  places  beneath  the  earth,  and  preached 


1  See  under  the  second  division  of  this  article  passages  from  IrenieaSy 
Tertullian,  Athanasius,  Fulgentius.     See  also  Pearson,  p.  238. 

3  Ka$iK6fUvot  iv  rocff  Korwrarois  rot)  qbau  fivxoiSt  >^  duuofpv^t  rocr  inxlfn 
w9€VfjM(n,  Cyril.  Alex.  Horn,  Paschal,  xx.  Usher,  ^n«tD0r  to  aJetuity  eh.  vm. 

s  Lib.  lu.  Simil.  ix.  c.  xvi.     Coteler,  i.  p.  117. 

4  Stromai,  n.    Potter,  pp.  763,  764.    See  Bp.  Kayo's  CkmerU  o/Aleae^ 
mmdriot  p.  189. 
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His  Gospel  to  those  who  were  there ;  and  all  believed  in  Him 
who  had  foretold  His  advent — the  just,  the  prophets^  the  patri- 
archs ;  whose  sins  He  forgave,  as  He  does  ours^ 

The  passage  of  Scripture  on  which  this  general  belief  of  the 
early  Christians  was  founded,  is  1  Pet.  iii.  19.  Justin  Martyr 
and  Irensus  also  quote  a  passage  from  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah, 
which  is  not  extant  in  any  copies  of  the  Bible.  The  passage  is 
this,  *•  The  Lord  God  remembered  His  dead,  who  slept  in  the 
sepulchral  earth,  and  descended  to  them  to  preach  His  salva* 
tion^'  Justin  charges  the  Jews  with  having  erased  it  from  the 
LXX.  Of  the  spuriousness  of  the  text  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  it  sufficiently  shews  the  judgment  of  those  fathers  who 
quoted  it,  concerning  the  doctrine  which  it  was  adduced  to 
prove. 

Thus  far  then  the  early  Christians  appear  almost  unanimous. 
On  the  purpose  or  end  of  Christ^s  preaching,  however,  there 
existed  no  small  difierence. 

(l)  The  earlier  fathers  seem  generally  to  have  held  that 
no  change  took  place  in  the  condition  of  souk  after  our  Lord'*s 
descent  among  them,  and  in  consequence  of  His  preaching 
to  them.  Justin  Martyr  held  that  all  souls  still  remain  in 
Hades ;  the  just  in  a  happy,  the  unjust  in  a  wretched  place, 
and  so  shall  remain  to  the  Judgment^.  Irensus  and  TertuUian 
are  clearly  of  the  same  opinion.     The  former  says\  that  '  no 


1  Iren.  Lib.  iv.  c.  xxvn.  2. 

2  Justin  M.  Dial.  $  72,  p.  398.     Iren.  ra.  22.  iv.  39.  v.  31. 

s  See  the  passage  quoted  in  the  note  under  the  First  head,  i.  3. 
PeaTBon  also  quotes  the  following  from  Just.  Dial.  p.  223 :  cikXa  fuv  ovhk 
mroOvrnTMiv  ^fii  naarat  rat  ^rux^f  <V^  {tpiituov  yap  ^v  tis  akrjBoas  roit  KOKois) 
iiXXd  r< ;  ras  fup  tvartP^p  €v  KptiTTovi  irov  x^PV  P^v^^^t  ^ar  dc  ddiicovr  Koi 
vowripat  cV  \tlpouif  rhv  rfjs  Kpi(T(»s  iKb^xopivat  xp^f^^  rdrc.  Pearson,  p.  240. 

*  Nunc  autem  (Dominus)  tribus  diebus  convorsatus  est  ubi  erant  mor- 
tui. . . .  Cum  autem  Dominus  in  medio  umbrce  mortis  dbieritf  ubi  animo) 
mortuorum  erant ....  manifestum  est  quia  et  discipulorum  ejus,  propter 
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disciple  is  abore  his  master,^  and  thenoe  infers  that  as  our  Lord 
went  to  Hades,  so  all  His  servants  shall  go  thither.  Tertullian 
asserts  that '  Heaven  is  not  open  until  the  end  of  the  world  \' 
and  that  all  men  are  in  Hades  either  comforted  or  tormented '. 
AcoordiDgly,  he  says  that  our  Lord'*s  descent  to  Hades  was,  that 
the  patriarchs  might  be  made  partakers  of  Him\ 

(2)  But  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  early  Christians 
were  of  opinion  that  our  Lord,  when  He  descended  to  Hades, 
delivered  some  who  were  there,  and  carried  them  thence  to 
some  better  place. 

Some  thought  that  the  prophets  and  patriarchs  were  in 
Hades  till  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  that  after  that  they  were 
translated  to  a  better  place,  called  Paradise;  whilst  others 
again  believed  that  our  Lord  preached  His  Gospel  to  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  and  that  those  who  believed  in  Him  were 
saved  and  delivered  from  Hades,  those  who  rejected  Him  were 
condemned. 

There  seem  traces  of  this  opinion  in  the  above-noticed 
passage  of  Hermas,  commonly  called  an  apostolical  father,  and 
in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  followed  him.  Origen,  however, 
appears  to  be  the  first  who  distinctly  propounded  the  opinion, 
that»  after  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  souls  of  the  just,  instead 


quo8  et  hoc  operatus  est  Dominns  al  yfrvxai  airtpxomu  tls  t6v  r6irov  invisi- 
bilem  rhv  t&ptarfuwv  avrdls . . .  Nemo  enim  diseipulus  super  magistrum :  per^ 
fectus  auiem  omnis  erit  eicut  magister  tju$,  Quomodo  ergo  magister  noster 
non  Btatim  eTolans  abiit,  sed  sustinens  definitum  a  Patre  resurrectionis 
teropus,  post  triduum  resurgeDs  assumptus  est ;  sic  et  nos  sustinere  debe- 
muB  deflaitum  a  Deo  resurrectionis  tempus,  prsenuntiatum  a  prophetis,  et 
sic  resurgentes  assumi.     Irenfc.  v.  31. 

1  De  AnimOf  c.  lt.,  quoted  abore. 

•  De  AnimOj  c.  lviii. 

s  Descondit  in  inferiora  terrarum,  ut  iUic  patriarcbas  et  prophetas 
compotes  sui  faceret.    De  Animoy  c.  lv. 

See  also  adv.  Marcton.  Lib.  iv.  c.  xxziv.  Also  Bp.  Kaye's  Tertullim^ 
p.  262. 
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of  going  to  Hades,  pass  at  onoe  to  some  better  place,  called 
Paradise^ 

Accordingly,  the  later  fathers  generally  adopted  the  notion 
that,  till  Christ's  death,  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  in 
Hades,  but  afterwards  (from  the  time  that  Christ  promised 
to  the  thief  on  the  cross  that  he  should  be  with  Him  in  Para- 
dise) they  passed  into  Paradise,  which  therefore  they  distin- 
guished from  Hades  ^.  Hades  indeed  they  looked  on  as  a  place 
of  rest  to  the  just,  but  Paradise  as  far  better^. 


^  This  18  apparent  as  the  opinion  of  Origan  in  the  whole  of  the  2nd 
Homily  on  the  Ist  Book  of  Kings,  known  as  the  Homily  de  Engoutrimytho, 
There  he  argues  that  the  soul  of  Samuel,  which  was  called  up  by  the  witch 
of  Endor,  was  in  Hades ;  so  were  the  souls  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and 
the  prophets ;  none  of  them  could  pass  the  flaming  sword,  till  Christ  came 
to  set  thom  free.  Therefore  it  was  that  Lazarus,  though  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  could  see  Dires  who  was  in  torments.  But  after  Christ  is  come. 
Christians  can  pass  the  flaming  sword  into  Paradise  without  harm. 
Paradise,  howeyer,  was  not  in  Heayen,  according  to  Origen,  but  still  an 
intermediate  state,  though  better  than  Hades.  This  appears  from  the 
following,  if  Ruffinus  has  rightly  translated  him : — Puto  cnim  quod  sancti 
discedentos  de  hac  yita  permanebunt  in  loco  aliquo  in  terra  posito  quern 
Paradisum  dicit  Scriptura  diyina,  yelut  in  quodam  eruditionis  loco,  ct,  ut 
ita  dizerim,  auditorio  yel  schola  animarum  in  quo  do  omnibus  his  quse  in 
terris  yiderant  doceantur,  indicia  quoque  qusedam  accipiant  etiam  de 
futuris,  &c.    De  Principiisy  Lib.  n.  cap.  zi.  num.  6. 

Bp.  Beyeridge,  on  this  Article,  quotes  a  passage  from  Ignatius,  which 
should  shew  that  that  ancient  father  took  the  same  yiow  as  Origen  and 
others  after  him.  The  passage,  howeyer,  is  from  an  interpolated  Epistle, 
and  therefore  proyes  nothing.     Ad  Troll,  ix.     Coteler,  Vol.  n.  p.  64. 

^  Dominus  resurrectionis  sua  pignore  yincula  solyit  infemi,  et  piorum 
animas  eleyayit.    Ambros.  de  Fide  ad  Oratian.  Lib.  iv.  c.  1. 

Ante  adyentum  Christi  omnia  ad  inferos  pariter  ducerentur.  Unde  et 
Jacob  ad  inferos  pariter  descensurum  se  dicit ;  et  Job  pios  et  impios  in 
inferno  queritur  retentari:  et  eyangelium  chaos  magnum  interpositum 
apud  inferos  esse  testatur,  et  reyera  antequam  flammeam  illam  rotam  et 
igneam  rhomphseam  ad  Paradisi  fores  Christus  cum  latrone  reseraret, 
clausa  erant  coelcstia.  Hieronym.  Com,  in  Eecles,  c.  m.  Tom.  v.  p.  26. 
(Paris.  1602).  Quoted  in  part  by  King,  p.  209.  See  also  Pearson, 
p.  250. 

s  Si  enlm  non  absurde  yidetur,  antiques  etiam  sanctos,  qui  yenturi 
Christi  tenuerunt  fidem,  locis  quidem  a  tormentis  impiorum  remotissimis. 
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HerOy  of  course,  we  begin  to  perceive  the  germ  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Limbus  Patrum.  Yet  that  the  notion  enter- 
tained bj  the  fathers  was  vastly  different  from  that  of  the 
mediseval  Church,  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  to  any  one  who 
will  read  the  passages  which  have  been  thrown  into  the  notes. 

Another  opinion,  however,  grew  up  also  in  the  early  ages* 
viz.  that  Christ  not  only  translated  the  pious  from  Hades  to 
more  joyous  abodes,  but  that  even  some  of  those,  who  in  old 
times  had  been  disobedient,  yet,  on  hearing  Christ^s  preaching, 
believed,  and  so  were  saved  and  delivered  from  torment  and 
hell^  This  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Augustine. 
He  was  evidently  puzzled  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Hades^ 


Bed  apud  inferos  fuiBse,  donee  eos  inde  sanguis  Christi  et  ad  ea  looa 
descensus  enieret,  profecto  deinceps  boni  fideles  effuso  illo  pretio  jam 
redempti,  prorsos  inferos  nesciunt,  donee  ctiam  receptis  corporibus,  bona 
redpiant  qusD  merentor.  August  de  Civit.  Deiy  Lib.  xx.  c.  xt.  Tom.  vn. 
p.  593.  Quoted  in  part  by  King,  p.  212.  See  also  Epist,  clxiv.  Tom. 
vm.  p.  575 ;  Epiit.  CLXXxvn.  p.  679. 

1  Ezpers  peccati  Christus,  cum  ad  Tartari  ima  descendens  seras  infemi 
Januasque  confringens,  vinctas  peccato  animas,  mortis  dominatione  de- 
stmcta,  e  diaboli  faucibus  revocayit  ad  vitam.  Ambros.  de  Myiterio 
PmehoBs  c.  4. 

Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  qui  ad  fomacem  descendit  infemi, 
in  quo  claussB  et  peccatorum  et  justorum  animsB  tenebantur,  ut  absque 
exnstione  et  noxa  sui  eo8,qui  tenebantur  inclusi,  mortis  Tinculis  liberaret. 
Hieron.  Lib.  i.  in  Danid.  c  iii.  Tom.  iv.  p.  1119. 

InTocavit  ergo  redemptor  noster  nomen  Domini  de  lacu  novissimo,  cum 
in  virtute  diTinitatis  descendit  ad  inferos,  et  destructis  clausis  Tartari, 
•uos  quos  ibi  repent  eruens,  victor  ad  superos  ascendit.  Id.  Lib.  ii.  in 
LamenUU.  c.  iii.  Tom.  iv.  p.  710. 

Nee  ipsam  tamen  renim  partem  noster  salvator  mortuus  pro  nobis 
visitare  contempsit,  ut  inde  solvcret  quos  esse  solrendos  secundum  di?i- 
nam  secretamque  justitiam  ignorare  non  potuit.  Augustin.  de  Oenesi,  ad 
literam.  Lib.  xn.  c.  66.  Tom.  m.  p.  322. 

Kar€\$»p  yap  tls  jldov,  km  toIs  ^iccicrf  6uucripv^s  wvtVfiao'Wf  aptis  rt  rotf 
jcoTtt  ras  KtKktuTfUPas  niikas  Koi  r^y  ^Xi70Toy  rov  Btanrov  Ktvncras  iivx^t^ 
dwtfiUi  rpv^fupos,    Cyril.  Alex.  Ham.  Pcuehcd.  xi. 

(Tfcri^Xi/ro  r»¥  yrycv/xorMy  6  ^drfs.  Id,  Horn.  vi. 

See  most  of  these  and  some  other  passages  referred  to  in  Usher's 
Annuer  to  a  Jetuit,  ch.  vm. 
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and  doubted  whether  it  ever  meant  a  place  of  rest  and  happi- 
ness (although  at  times  he  appears  to  have  admitted  that  it 
did) ;  and  thinking  it  a  place  of  torment,  he  thought  Christ 
went  thither  to  save  some  souls,  which  were  in  torment,  from 
thence  ^  Some  indeed  went  so  far  as  to  think  that  hell  was 
cleared  of  all  the  souls  who  were  there  in  torment,  and  that  all 
were  taken  up  with  Christ,  when  He  arose  from  the  dead,  and 
ascended  into  Heaven.     But  this  was  reckoned  as  a  heresy^. 

Such  were  the  principal  varieties  of  opinion  in  early  ages 
touching  the  end  of  Chrisfs  descent  to  hell  3. 

In  more  modem  times,  many  other  sentiments  have  been 
adopted.  Among  the  rest  the  opinion  held  by  Calvin^  appears 
to  have  been,  that  our  Lord's  descent  to  hell  means  not  His 
going  to  the  place  of  spirits,  but  His  suffering  upon  earth,  in 
Oethsemane  and  on  the  cross,  all  the  torments  of  hell,  and  the 
sufferings  of  damned  souls.  Dr.  Hey  thinks  that  the  growing 
popularity  of  Calvin'*s  views  induced  the  reformers  of  Elizabeth'*s 
reign  to  omit  the  latter  part  of  the  Third  Article  as  put  forth 
in  Edward's  reign,  because  it  was  not  acceptable  to  those  who 
followed  Calvin  on  this  head. 

Others  again  have  supposed  that  our  Lord  went  down  to 
hell,   (taking  hell  in  the  sense  of  Gehenna,  the  place  of  the 


*  See  AugoBtin.  Epist,  cliiv.  Tom.  n.  p.  673.  Pearson,  p.  241, 
refers  to  it  as  Epist  xcix.  ConcerniDg  Augustine's  doubts  on  the  nature 
of  Hades,  see  Pearson,  p.  239;  King,  p.  210;  and  the  places  referred  to 
Bupra  note  3,  pp.  124,  5. 

a  Augustine,  in  his  book  de  Hceresibiu,  reckons  this  as  the  seventy- 
ninth  heresy.  Alia,  descendente  ad  infernos  Christo,  credidisse  incredu- 
los  et  omnes  inde  existimat  liberates.  Tom.  vm.  p.  23.  See  Pearson, 
p.  241,  note. 

3  Tertullian  mentions,  but  does  not  approve,  of  an  opinion  in  his 
day,  that  Christ  went  to  ^ades  that  we  should  not  go  thither: — Sed 
m  hoc,  inquiunt,  Christus  inferos  adiit  ne  nos  adiremus.  De  Anima, 
c.  55. 

*  See  Calvin,  Institut.  Lib.  n.  c.  16, }  10 ;  quoted  by  Pearson,  p.  230, 
whore  see  Pearson's  own  observations  on  this  notion. 
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damned),  and  that  He  went  there  in  order  to  meet  and  con- 
front Satan  m  his  own  abode,  and  as  He  had  conquered  him 
on  earthy  so  finally  to  subdue  him  in  hell^ 

II.  To  pass  from  the  Historical  to  the  Scriptural  oon- 
sideration  of  the  end  of  Christ's  descent  to  Hades,  we  may 
obsenre: 

1  That  it  is  plain  He  went  thither,  that  He  might  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  death  proper  to  human  nature.  When  man 
dies,  the  spirit  leaves  the  body,  the  body  is  buried,  the  spirit 
goes  to  the  abode  of  the  departed,  where  the  souls  of  men 
await  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead.  Christ  fulfilled  this  two- 
fold condition.  His  Body  was  buried,  and  His  Soul  passed  into 
Hades  or  Paradise.  This  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon,  as  it 
seems  evident  that,  as  our  Lord  was  perfect  man,  so  it  was  His 
will  and  the  will  of  His  Father,  that  He  should  undergo  all 
the  conditions  of  human  nature,  and  especially  that  He  should 
truly  suffer  death.  Now  death  cannot  be  truly  suffered, 
imless  the  soul  leaves  the  body,  and  goes  to  the  abode  of 
departed  spirits. 

2  But  it  becomes  necessary  here  to  consider  whether  the 
text  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  19,  (which  was  so  applied  by  all  the  fathers, 
and  by  the  English  reformers  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth) 
gives  us  any  farther  account  of  the  end  and  object  of  Christ's 
descent  to  Hades.  Many  divines  of  the  English  Church  deny 
altogether  its  applicability  to  this  question.     Writers  of  no  less 


1  On  the  other  hand,  Mode  (Disc.  rv.  Works,  p.  23,  Lond.  1677)  has 
made  it  most  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  Satan  is  not  yet  cast  into  hell, 
but  that  evil  spirits  are  allowed  to  walk  to  and  fro  on  the  earth.  So 
Satan  is  called  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air,  and  it  is  not  till  the 
Judgment  that  he  is  to  be  cast  into  hell.  This,  like  most  of  J.  Mode's 
learned  discourses,  is  well  worth  reading. 

See  also  this  yiew  of  the  end  and  character  of  our  Lord's  descent  into 
hell  considered  and  disproved  by  Bp.  Pearson,  p.  248. 
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name  than  Hammond,  Pearson,  Barrow,  &c.  contend  that  the 
only  meaning  of  St.  Peter's  words  is,  that  our  Lord  by  His 
Holy  Spirit,  inspiring  Noah,  preached  to  the  disobedient  ante- 
diluvians, who  are  now  for  their  disobedience  imprisoned  in 
heU\ 

This  interpretation  of  the  passage  depends  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  English  version.  That  version  reads  in  the  eighteenth 
verse  *  quickened  by  the  Spirit.*  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  all  the  ancient  versions  except  one  (the  Ethiopic)  seem  to 
have  understood  it  '  quickened  in  spirit  :'*  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible,  upon  any  correct  principles  of  interpretation,  to  give 
any  other  translation  to  the  words*.  If  therefore  we  follow 
the  original,  in  preference  to  the  English  version,  we  must 
read  the  passage  thus :  *  Christ  suffered  for  us,  the  Just  for  the 
unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  Ood ;  being  put  to  death  in 
the  flesh,  but  quick  in  His  Spirit ;  by  which  (or  in  which)  He 
went  and  preached  (or  proclaimed)  to  the  spirits  in  safe  keep- 
ing,* &c.  There  is,  it  will  be  observed,  a  marked  antithesis 
between  *  flesh'  and  ^spirit.*  In  Christ's  Flesh  or  Body,  He 
was  put  to  death.     Men  were  *  able  to  kill  the  body,*  but  they 


1  A  question  as  to  whether  this  might  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
had  been  proposed  by  St.  Jerome  and  St  Augustine.  Hleron.  Lib.  zv.  in 
Esau  cap.  uv.  August.  Epist.  clxiv.  See  Usher^s  Answer  to  a  Jesuit, 
ch.  rra. 

>  The  words  in  the  Greek  are  ^oparaBtU  ftcy  aapKi,  {wmoujBtls  di  r^ 
wtvfuiri.  The  article  r^  before  frvtyfurrt  is  of  so  little  authority,  that 
Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Matthi^,  hare  rejected  it  from  the  text.  Bishop 
Middleton  has  observed  that  in  order  to  admit  of  the  rendering  of  the 
English  rersion,  or  to  allow  us  to  understand  by  '  Spirit '  here  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  not 
only  an  article,  but  a  preposition  also  before  irvtvyMn.  If  the  article 
be  not  authentic,  wo  must  render  *  dead  carnally,  but  alive  spiritually.' 
If  we  admit  the  article,  we  must  then  translate,  *  dead  in  body,  but  alive 
in  His  Spirit,'  t.  e.  in  His  soul.  The  ancient  versions  support  this  ren- 
dering, and  Michaelis  and  Rosenmiillcr  give  a  similar  interpretation. 
Bp.  Middleton  refers  with  full  approbation  to  Bp.  Horsloy's  Sermon 
mentioned  below.    See  Middleton,  On  the  Article,  in  he. 
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could  not  kill  His  Soul.  He  was  therefore  alive  in  His  Soul^ 
and  in  cft  by  that  He  went  to  the  souls  who  were  in  safe 
custody  (er  ^vXax^) ;  His  Body  was  dead,  but  His  Spirit,  or 
Soul,  went  to  their  spirits  or  souls.  This  is  the  natural  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage ;  and  if  it  ended  here,  it  would  contain 
no  di£Soulty,  and  its  sense  would  never  have  been  doubted.  It 
would  have  contained  a  simple  assertion  of  our  Lord's  descent 
to  the  spirits  of  the  dead^ 

But  it  is  added,  that  He  not  only  went  to  the  spirits  in 
safe  keeping,  but  that  He  went  and  preached  to  them.  Hence 
it  has  been  inferred  that,  if  He  preached,  they  had  need  of, 
and  He  oflered  to  them,  repentance.  Hence  the  passage  has 
appeared  to  savour  of  false  doctrine,  and  hence  its  force  has 
been  explained  away.  But  the  word  'preached,^  or  ^pro- 
claimed,' by  no  means  necessarily  infers  that  He  preached  either 
faith  or  repentance.  Christ  had  just  finished  the  work  of 
salvation,  had  made  an  end  of  sin,  and  conquered  hell.  Even 
the  angels  seem  not  to  be  fully  enlightened  as  to  all  the  work 
of  grace  which  Ood  performs  for  man.  It  is  not  likely,  then, 
that  the  souls  of  the  departed  patriarchs  should  have  fully 
understood  or  known  all  that  Christ  had  just  accomplished  for 
them.  They  indeed  may  have  known,  and  no  doubt  did  know, 
the  great  truth,  that  redemption  was  to  be  wrought  for  all 
men  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Messiah.  But  before 
the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work,  neither  angels  nor  devils 
seem  fully  to  have  understood  the  mystery  of  it.    If  this  be  true, 


1  C^BowoajBtU  corresponds  with  the  Hiphil  of  tVH*  which  meani  *  to 
keep  aliye,'  as  much  as  '  to  make  alive/ 

>  The  expression  4v  <ln>\aKJ  by  no  means  necessarily  signifies  a  place 
of  punishment.  It  may  mean  a  place  of  protection.  It  is  simply  tn 
wardf  in  guardian$hip.    The  rendering  of  the  Syriac,  which  from  itg 

antiquity  is  so  important,  is  ^O  i  m  n,  tn  Hadee.    The  following  is  its 

rendering  of  the  whole  passage :  '  He  was  dead  in  body,  but  alive  in 
Spirit :  and  He  preached  to  those  souls  which  were  kept  in  Hades.' 

Vol.  I.  K 
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when  the  blessed  Soul  of  our  crucified  Redeemer  went  among 
the  souls  of  those  whom  He  had  just  redeemed,  what  can  be 
more  probable  tiban  that  he  should  have  *  proclaimed'  {cKiipv^ev) 
to  them  that  their  redemption  had  been  fully  effected,  that 
Satan  had  been  conquered,  that  the  great  sacrifice  had  been 
offered  up !  If  angds  joy  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  may 
we  not  suppose  Paradise  filled  with  rapture,  when  the  Soul  of 
Jesus  came  among  the  souls  of  His  redeemed,  Himself  the 
herald  (ictipv^)  of  His  own  victory ! 

This  is  the  view  propounded  by  Bp.  Horsley  in  his  admir- 
able sermon  on  this  text\  It  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to 
suppose  that  the  consequence  of  Christ's  preaching  in  Hades, 
or  Pitfadise,  was  similar  to  His  or  His  Apostles'"  preaching  on 
earth.  Both  indeed  were  preachings  of  glad  tidings.  But  in 
this  was  the  difference.  Preaching  on  earth  is  to  men,  who 
need  repentance,  and  whose  repentance  is  acceptable.  Preach- 
ing to  the  souls  of  the  departed,  was  a  mere  proclaiming  of 
blessedness  to  men  who  had  already  repented  when  on  earth, 
and  had  no  need  of  repentance  after  death,  when  it  never 
comes,  and  could  not  avail,  even  if  it  did  come. 

The  only  difficulty,  in  this  interpretation  of  this  difficult 
passage,  is  in  the  fact  that  the  preaching  is  specially  said  to  have 
been  addressed  to  those  '  who  had  once  been  disobedient  in  the 
days  of  Noah.^  That  many  who  died  in  the  flood,  may  yet 
have  been  saved  from  final  damnation,  seems  highly  probable, 
and  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  learned  divines.  The  flood 
was  a  great  temporal  judgment,  and  it  follows  not  that  '  all 
who  perished  in  the  flood  are  to  perish  everlastingly  in  the 
lake  of  fire.^  But  the  real  difficulty  consists  in  the  fact,  that 
the  proclamation  of  the  finishing  of  the  great  work  of  salvation 
is  represented  by  St.  Peter  as  having  been  addressed  to  these 
antediluvian  penitents,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  penitents 
of  later  ages,  who  are  equally  interested  in  the  tidings. 


1  Vol.  I.  Serm.  xx. 
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It  mott  be  confeised  that  this  is  a  knot  which  cannot 
easily  be  untied.  Yet  should  not  this  induce  ns  to  reject  the 
literal  and  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  passage^  and  to 
fall  back  upon  those  forced  glosses,  which  have  been  devised,  in 
order  to  ayoid,  instead  of  fairly  meeting  and  endeavouring  to 
solve,  an  acknowledged  difficulty.  Bishop  Horsley  says  that  he 
thinks  he  has  '  observed,  in  some  parts  of  Scripture,  an  anxiety, 
if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  of  the  sacred  writers,  to  con- 
vey distinct  intimations  that  the  antediluvian  race  is  not  unin- 
terested in  the  redemption  and  the  final  retribution.^  It  may 
be  conceived  too,  he  thinks,  that  those  who  perished  in  the 
most  awful  oi  Ood^s  temporal  judgments,  would,  more  than  any, 
need  and  look  for  the  comfort  of  Christ's  presence,  and  that 
consolation  which  His  preaching  in  the  regions  of  the  departed 
would  afford  *  to  those  prisoners  of  hope/  Whether  or  not, 
such  ideas  give  any  clue  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  it  may 
be  hard  to  say.  But  in  Bishop  Horsley's  own  words,  '  Is  any 
difficulty  that  may  present  itself  to  the  human  mind,  upon  the 
circumstances  of  that  preaching,  of  sufficient  weight  to  make 
the  thing  unfit  to  be  believed  upon  the  word  of  the  Apostle  !^ 
or  are  we  justified,  if,  for  such  difficulties,  we  abandon  the  plain 
sense  of  the  Apostle's  words,  and  impose  upon  them  another 
meaning,  not  easily  adapted  to  the  words,  though  more  pro- 
portioned to  the  capacity  of  our  own  understanding, — especially 
when  it  is  confirmed  by  other  Scriptures  that  He  went  to  that 
place!  In  that  place  He  could  not  but  find  the  souls  that  are 
in  it  in  safe  keeping ;  and  in  some  way  or  other,  it  cannot  but 
be  supposed,  He  would  hold  conference  with  them ;  and  a  par- 
ticular conference  with  one  class  might  be  the  means,  and  cer- 
tainly could  be  no  obstruction  to  a  general  communication  with 
alL  If  the  clear  assertions  of  Holy  Writ  are  to  be  discredited 
on  account  of  difficulties  which  may  seem  to  the  human  mind 
to  arise  out  of  them,  little  will  remain  to  be  believed  in  revealed 
or  even  in  what  is  called  natural  religion:  we  must  immedi- 

k2 
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ately  part  with  the  doctride  of  atonement-— of  gratuitous  re- 
demption— of  justification  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the 
law— of  sanctification  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
we  must  part  at  once  with  the  hope  of  the  Resurrection'.' 


1  P.  436.  The  whole  Sermon  deserves  careful  attention,  and  should 
be  compared  with  Bishop  Middleton,  on  1  Pet.  iil.  18.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  Bishop  Pearson,  in  his  most  learned  and  elaborate  article 
on  the  Descent  into  Hell,  should  hare  written  less  lucidly  than  is  his 
wont.  In  more  passages  than  one,  unless  I  greatly  misunderstand  him, 
he  has  contradicted  himself.  At  one  time  he  defines  hell  as  the  place 
of  departed  spirits,  and  makes  our  Lord's  descent  thither  no  more  than 
a  passing  into  the  state  of  the  dead.  At  another  time  he  argues,  as  if 
hell  meant  the  place  of  torment,  and  says  that  Christ  went  there  to  sare 
us  from  going  thither,  for  which  he  quotes  Tertulllan,  who,  however, 
mentions  the  opinion  only  to  condemn  it.    See  especially  p.  251. 


ARTICLE    IV. 


0/tke  Biimrtction  ofCkntt. 


Cssm  did  truly  rise  again  from 
death,  and  took  again  His  body,  with 
fleshy  bones,  and  all  things  apper- 
taining to  the  perfection  of  man's 
nature,  wherewith  He  ascended  into 
Hearen,  and  there  sitteth,  until  He 
return  to  judge  all  men  at  the  last 
day. 


Dt  RsiurreeUone  Chriai, 


Ghbibtus  Tere  a  mortuis  resurrexit, 
suumque  corpus  cum  came,  ossibus, 
omnibusque  ad  int^pritatem  huma- 
ns natursD  pertinentibus  recepit; 
cum  qtMbus  in  coelum  ascendit,  ibi- 
que  residet,  quoad,  extreme  die,  ad 
judicandos  homines  rerersur^^f  sit 


SEcrriON  I. 

HISTORY. 

THE  subjects  treated  of  in  this  Article  may  be  divided  as 
follows : 

I.  First,  We  must  consider  Christ^s  Resurrection  with 
His  human  Body. 

II.  Secondly,  His  Ascension,  and  Session  at  Ood'*s  Right 
Hand. 

III.  Thirdly,  His  Return  to  Judgment. 


I — II.     The  first  and  second  of  these  divisions  may  hii 
torically  be  considered  together. 

Christ'*s  Resurrection  forms  a  part  of  all  the  ancient  Creeds, 
and  is  foUowed  by  the  Ascension,  Session,  and  Judgment,  as  in 
this  Article. 

The  Sadduoees,  who  denied  all  resurrection,  of  course  would 
deny  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  Essenes  also,  though  they 
believed  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  yet  did  not  believe  that 
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the  body  would  rise.  We  find  as  early  as  apostolic  times,  that 
some  heretics  had  crept  into  the  Christian  Church,  who  said 
that  Hhere  was  no  resurrection  of  the  dead^  (1  Cor.  xv.  12), 
and  that  'the  resurrection  was  past  already'  (2  Tim.  ii.  18). 
Whoever  these  heretics  may  have  been,  not  long  after  them  the 
Docetse,  denjring  the  reality  of  Christ^s  flesh,  and  holding  the 
doctrine  of  the  general  malignity  of  matter,  of  necessity  dis- 
believed the  truth  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ. 
Augustine  tells  us  that  the  Cerinthians  held  that  Jesus,  whom 
they  took  to  be  a  mere  man,  had  not  risen,  but  was  yet  to  rise^ 
ApeUes,  a  disciple  of  Marcion's,  held  that  when  Christ  came 
down  from  heaven,  He  formed  for  Himself  as  He  descended  an 
airy  and  sidereal  flesh,  but  when  He  arose  and  ascended  into 
Heaven  He  restored  this  body  to  its  pristine  elements,  which 
being  thus  dispersed,  His  Spirit  alone  returned  to  Heaven '. 

Some  of  the  earlier  heretics,  though  otherwise  connected 
with  the  Gnostics,  did  not  absolutely  deny  either  a  body  or 
a  resurrection  to  Christ,  but  invented  strange  fables  concerning 
it.  Thus,  according  to  Theodoret,  Hermogenes  believed  our 
Lord^s  Body  to  be  placed  in  the  Sun^.  And  Tertullian  men- 
tions certain  heretics  who  taught  that  '  that  the  flesh  of  Christ 
was  in  the  heavens  devoid  of  sense,  as  a  scabbard  or  sheath, 
Christ  being  withdrawn  from  it^.'  The  Manichees,  like  the 
Gnostics  or  Docetse,  denying  the  reality  of  Christ^s  flesh,  and 


^  Jesum  hominem  tantummodo  fuisse,  nee  resurreziBse  sed  resurrec- 
turum  asseverantes. — ^August.  Hceres,  vm.  Tom.  vra.  p.  7. 

>  Tertullian.  De  Prceaeript.  adv.  Hcer,  c.  33.  De  Beaurr,  OoumiSf  c.  6. 
Epiphan.  Hcer,  ZLiv.  August.  Hcere8,  xzm.  Peaison,  On  ths  Cnedf  p.  272. 
Lardner,  Hist  of  Heretical  Book  u.chap.xn.  sect.z.  KiDg,0»CV'eec2,p.261. 

«  Theodoret.  Hceret.  Fab,  Lib.  i.  c.  19.  Pearson,  On  the  Creedyp,  273. 
p.  263. 

Philaster  and  Augustine  ascribe  the  same  opinion  to  the  followers  of 
Seleucus  and  Hermias.  See  Lardner,  Hist.  o/Heretics,  Book  n.  eh.  xvra. 
sect.  vra. 

^  Adftrmant  camem  in  coelis  vacuum  sensu,  ut  vaginam  ezempto 
Christo  sedero.    De  Came  Christi,  c.  24.    Pearson,  p.  272.    King,  p.  269. 
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beUeving  matter  to  be  evil,  denied  Chrut^s  resarreotion ;  but  a« 
they  seem  to  have  identified  Christ  with  Mythras  (sethereal 
lAf^t,  the  Son),  there  may  have  been  some  connexion  between 
their  bdUef  and  that  of  Hermogenes  mentioned  above  ^.  The 
doctrine  of  Eutyohes  oonoeming  the  Person  of  Christ,  as  it  was 
opposed  to  the  verity  of  His  Manhood,  so  it  by  implication  op- 
posed the  verity  of  His  resurrection ;  and  so  Theodoret  accuses 
him  of  considering  that  the  Oodhead  only  rose  from  the  grave*. 

In  later  ages,  when  the  controversies  arose  concerning  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  it  has  been  thought  that 
divines  of  the  Roman  and  Lutheran  communions  were  led  to 
use  language  concerning  the  glorified  Body  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
and  its  ubiquity,  which  almost  savoured  of  Eutychianism ;  as 
though,  after  His  ascension,  His  human  nature  had  become  so 
deified  as  to  have  lost  the  attributes  of  humanity,  and  have 
been  transubstantiated  into  His  Divinity.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  strong  language  <^  this  Article  was  deagned  to  oppose 
so  exaggerated  an  opinion,  if  such  really  existed ;  which  may 
be  the  better  seen  by  comparing  the  words  of  the  Article  with 
the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Service*. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  in  later  times  some  persons, 


pof  r^p  avaaraaw  yryoWycu.      Cyril.  HierOfloL  Catech.  ZTV.     Suicer,  I.  311. 

>  Theodoret  (Hceret.  Fab,  Lib.  rv.  cap.  xm.)  says  he  asserted  rrfw 
Mrvfra  rf  r«i<^  wapaMuaxtp  rcrvx^jcmu  rijs  dpaarao'tws.  See  Suicer^ 
VoL  I.  p.  311. 

*  The  rubric,  after  explahiing  that  by  kneeling  at  the  Communion  no 
adoration  is  intended  either  to  the  **  Sacramental  Bread  and  Wine,  or  unto 
any  Corporal  Presence  of  Christ's  natural  Flesh  and  Blood,**  adds,  "  The 
natural  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Sariour  Christ  are  in  Heayen,  and  not 
here ;  it  being  against  the  truth  of  Christ's  natural  Body  to  be  at  one 
time  in  more  places  than  one.**  This  rubric  was  f&rst  inserted  In  the 
Second  Serrice  Book  of  Edward  VI.  It  was  omitted  in  the  Prayer-Book 
in  Elizabeth's  reign,  probably  from  a  wish  not  to  offend  the  many  persons 
of  Lu^eran  sentiments  then  in  communion  with  the  Church.  It  was 
restored  in  the  last  rerision  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  at  the  request  of 
the  Puritan  Dirines. 
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of  very  sound  opinions  in  the  main,  have  been  offended  by  the 
statement,  that  our  Lord  took  into  Heaven  *  flesh,  bones,  and  all 
things  pertaining  to  man'*s  nature  ;**  whereas  they  contend,  that 
our  Lord'*s  Body  at  His  ascension,  if  not  before,  became  a 
spiritual  body,  and  a  spiritual  body  cannot  be  said  to  have  '  flesh 
and  bones/  which  pertain  only  to  a  natural  body.  This  objection 
must  be  considered  hereafter ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  have 
only  to  add  that  the  language  of  the  Article  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  early  Fathers.  Ignatius  says  that  ^  he  knew  and 
believed  Him  to  be  in  the  flesh  after  His  resurrection  ^'  Ire- 
nasus,  in  one  of  his  Creeds,  confesses  his  belief  in  '  the  reception 
of  Jesus  Christ  into  Heaven  in  the  flesh'.''  In  the  Epistle  of 
Damasus  to  Paulinus,  the  following  anathema  occurs  amongst 
others,  'If  any  one  shall  not  acknowledge  that  Christ  is  set 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  in  the  same  flesh  which 
He  took  here,  let  him  be  anathema'.^  Augustine  meets  the 
objection  which  may  be  made  to  this  doctrine:  'It  offends 
some,**  he  says,  ^  that  we  believe  an  earthly  Body  to  have  been 
taken  into  Heaven ;  they  understand  not  how  it  is  said  in 
Scripture,  It  is  sown  a  natural,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body^'* 
To  the  like  purpose  writes  Epiphanius:  ^He  ascended  into 
Heaven,  not  divesting  Himself  of  His  holy  Body,  but  uniting  it 
to  a  spiritual  one'.' 


1  Ey«&  yap  /xcra  r^y  dvacrraa-iv  iv  aapxl  aviiiP  oVki  ical  triarfMo  ^yro. 
Epiit,  ad  Smym,  c.  3.    Pearson,  p.  255.     Suicer,  L  p.  107. 

3  r^y  ZvaapKov  ctr  revs  ovpavovs  avaiXtj^uf  rov  Xpurrov  Ir/trov.   Lib.  I.  C.  2. 

«  Theodoret,  EccL  Hist.  Lib.  v.  c.  11.    King,  On  Creed,  p.  268. 

^  Solet  autem  quosdam  offendere  quod  credamos  asBomptum  terrenum 
corpiu  in  coelum.  Sed  gentiles  plerumque  philosophorum  argumentis 
nobiscum  agere  student,  ut  dicant  terrenum  aliquid  in  ccelo  esse  non  posse. 
Nostras  enim  Scripturas  non  noverunt,  nee  sciunt  quomodo  dictum  sit, 
ieminatur  corpus  animale,  surgU  corpus  spiritale.  August.  <fo  Fide  et  Sym- 
bola,  c.  in.  Tom.  vi.  p.  157. 

AyfXBay  fls  ovpavovs  €KdBi(r€v  iv  dcf tf  rov  Harpht  fvd6(jf,  ovk  dnoBip-' 
€vos  t6  ayiop  a-afia,  dXXd  avv€PCi(ras  </ff  irvrvfuiTiK6p.  Anaceph.  Tom.  U. 
p.  156.  Colon.    King,  p.  262. 
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The  fathera  indeed  held  that  Christ's  Body,  after 
niBurrection,  remained  truly  a  human  Body,  and  was  not  changed 
into  a  spirit,  or  absorbed  into  Ood^  Yet  they  held  that  it  was 
divested  of  all  that  was  mortal,  carnal,  and  corruptible,  and 
became  a  spiritual  Body,  incorruptible,  unchangeable,  impassible. 
'  So  Theophylact,  ^  Did  He  lay  aside  His  flesh !  Ood  forbid ;  for 
as  He  was  taken  up,  so  shall  He  come.  But  He  was  taken  up 
in  the  flesh,  and  with  a  Body.  Now  Christ  is  said  to  have  Uved 
after  the  flesh,  when  He  lived  subject  to  natural  and  blameless 
affections  and  feelings — hungering,  thirsting,  sleeping,  working. 
But  now  He  is  no  longer  after  the  flesh,  that  is.  He  is  freed 
from  all  such  natural  and  blameless  affections,  having  a  Body 
impassible  and  incorruptible'.' 

III.  The  third  head  concerns  our  Lord's  return  to  Judg- 
ment. 

The  Marcionites  and  other  Gnostics  are  supposed  to  have 
denied  a  future  Judgment.  Their  creed  was  that  Ood  was  of 
infinite  grace  and  mercy;  that  the  Creator,  whom  they  dis- 
tinguished from  God,  was  just ;  not  so  Gk>d,  or  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ.     They  were  also  accused  of  holding  that  the  actions  of 


oBajwrop  fJMpfi  KoL  &l>BafyroPt  kcu  0€tas  do(rjf  iitar6v,  amfia  di  Sfims  rrjp  oL 
Ktiap  tfxop  ir€piypaff>ijp,  Theodoret  in  DemonstrcUionibua  per  Syllogitmo$, 
Syllogism,  ix. 

Again:  Ov  /Mrc/SXi;^  €U  iryrvfta  r^  acifxa'  frap(  yiip  ^p  ical  6<rTtdt  KaX 
X<ttp*it  i^o^  Yr($drr*  Toiyapovp  Koi  fitra  rijp  dwaarao'ip  c&fui  fUfupfi§u,  Ibid. 
Syllog.  X.     See  Suicer,  i.  p.  307. 

»  Theophyl.  ad  2  Cor.  v.  16. 

TfjP  trapKh  mriBtro ;  pri  ycyocro*   cJr  yhp  dp9\ii<f)&ri,  oura>  Ka\  ikfyatrai- 

arfXi7<^^  dc  cV  aupicl  Koi  fitra  rov  anifurros ^  df  Xpurrbs  Kara  aapica 

\9yrra1  (jiatu^  ore  Karti  ra  tftvauca  jcal  abut^jjra  waBti  tlfy,  irfuwp,  di^<5y, 
iwpnp,  KOffTWP*  pvp  dif  ovKfri  jcar^  capK^*  rotnrcoTi,  rSp  <f)vaiK»p  rovnop  Ka\ 
dlkaffXjjr»p  ajnjKkayrj,  mraBis  Koi  aicfjparop  cSfia  fya>y. 

So  Theodoret  on  the  same  passage:  El  yhp  oMs  dt<nr6rTft Xpiar^g 
va&fir6p  tlxf  t6  ai^iuL,  oKka  /icrck  r6  vaBos  i^^Bapfrop  rovro  irfiroii;jcf  /col  dAmi- 
ror.    See  Soioer  as  above. 
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men  in  the  body  were  indifferent :  and  this  tenet,  by  implication, 
IB  a  denial  of  the  Judgment  ^  The  Manichees  are  charged  in 
Kke  manner  with  denying  a  Judgment,  as  they,  no  doubt,  did 
iimy  a  resurrection  of  the  body*. 

One  of  the  peculiar  views  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg  in 
modem  times,  and  of  his  fdUowers,  who  call  themsehres  the 
CShurch  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  was  that  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture concerning  the  Judgment  are  not  to  be  literally  inter- 
preted. Swedenborg  taught  that  all  men  are  subject  to  two 
oi^osite  influoices,  one  from  God  and  good  spirits,  the  other 
firom  evil  angels ;  that  according  as  they  yield  to  one  or  the 
other  influence,  the  soul  rises  or  falls.  Heaven  and  heU  then 
are  not  the  result  of  a  Divine  appointment,  or  of  a  future 
Judgment,  but  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  man  according  as 
he  is  good  or  evil.  The  passages  of  Scripture  concerning  the 
last  Judgment  are  to  be  understood  of  the  end  and  consum- 
mation of  the  CShurch  which  now  is,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
purer  and  better  Church,  which  is  called  the  descent  '  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  from  God  out  of  Heaven.'* 


1  See  King,  On  the  Creed,  p.  274. 
s  Hoy's  Lectures,  Vol.  u.  p.  390 ;  and  Lardner  as  referred  to  there. 
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Sbction  II. 

SCRIPTURAL   PROOF. 

I.       AS  regards  the  retarreotion  of  the  Lord  Jesoa,  it  re> 

JjL  qaires  very  little  argument  to  prove  that  Scripture 
teachet  ihe/ad.  The  truth  of  such  teaohing  must  be  here,  as 
usual,  assumed ;  all  argument  on  such  subjects  being  referred 
to  the  head  of  evidoioe. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  fif- 
teenth Chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  contain 
the  fullest  account  of  that  miraculous  event.  They  should  be 
studied  together,  and  with  such  aids  as  have  been  furnished  by 
writers  on  the  harmony  of  the  Oospek^ 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Resurrection  is  in 
many  respects  the  keystone  of  the  Christian  Faith.  On  the 
truth  of  it  depends  the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  for  it  was  to  this 
great  fact  especially  that  the  Apostles  bore  witness,  and  on  its 
veracity  they  rested  their  claims  to  be  heard  and  believed.  Our 
Lord  Himself  continually  foretold  it,  and  so  its  occurrence 
became  essential  to  the  establishment  of  His  truth.  Accord* 
ingly  we  find,  both  before  and  after  the  event,  most  numerous 
allusions  to  it  in  the  writing  of  the  new  Testament.  For  ex* 
ample.  Matt.  xvii.  9,  23.  Mark  viii.  31 ;  ix.  31.  J<^  iL  19 ; 
X.  17,  18.  Acts  i.  22;  il  24,  36;  xiii.  3—87.  Rom.  iv.  26; 
vi.  4.    Eph.  L  20.    Col.  iL  12 ;  iii.  1,  Sic.  &c. 

Yet  the  historical  is  scarcdy  greater  than  the  doctrinal 
importance  of  the  Resurrection.     In  Scripture,  the  life  of  the 
Christian,  and  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  represented  as  con 
nected  with,  and  depending  on  the  life  of  Christ,  who  is  the 


^  Those  mo0t  approred  of  in  our  own  language  are  Lightfoot,  Mao- 
knight,  Greswell,  &c.  Greswell's  Harmonia  Evangelical  and  his  fire 
Tolumes  of  IH$$erkUion$  on  the  subject,  should  be  in  erery  student's 
library. 
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Head  of  the  Church  and  the  Saviour  of  the  Body^  The 
Christian  therefore  is  said  to  die  with  Christ,  and  to  rise  again 
with  Him'.  And  this  connexion  of  the  Redeemer  and  His 
redeemed,  is  both  spiritual  here,  and  bodily  and  spiritual  both 
hereafter.  For  here  the  union  of  the  Christian  with  Christ  is 
the  cause  of  spiritual  life ;  hereafter  the  same  union  shall  be 
the  cause  of  resurrection  to  life  eternal.  The  Apostle  speaks 
of  the  power  of  Christ^s  resurrection  as  having  been  shewn 
already,  thus :  '  Ood  who  is  rich  in  mercy . . .  when  we  were 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with 
Christ,  and  haih  raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  to  sit  toge- 
ther in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,**  Eph.  ii.  4,  5,  6 ;  and 
again :  ^  If  ye  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are 
above,^  Col.  iii.  1.  But  he  also  speaks  of  the  power  of  the  same 
resurrection,  as  to  be  shewn  hereafter,  not  only  in  raising  the 
soul  from  sin,  but  the  body  also  from  corruption.  ^  If  the 
Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you, 
He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your 
mortal  bodies  by  His  Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  you,'  Rom.  viii. 
11.  And  again,  '  He  which  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus  shall 
raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus,^  2  Cor.  iv.  14.  And  thus  it  is  that 
by  virtue  of  His  own  resurrection,  or,  as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  '  the 
power  of  His  resurrection*  (Phil.  iii.  10),  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
to  His  disciples  ^  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life'  (John  xi.  25). 

II.    The  second  head  of  this  article  concerns  the  Ascen- 
mon,  and  Session  at  God's  Right  Hand. 

1     The  Ascension  into  Heaven  is  related  in'  Mark  zvi.  19. 
Luke  xxiv.  61.    Acts  i.  1 — 12. 

It  had  been  predicted  in  the  old  Testament   (especially 


1  John  XT.  1—7;  xvii.  23.  Rom.  xii.  6.  1  Cor.  vi.  16;  xii.  27.  Eph. 
i.  22,  23;  iv.  16, 16 ;  v.  23.     Col.  i.  18,  &c. 

«  Rom.  vi.  8.  Eph.  ii.  6,  6.  Col.  ii.  12;  iii.  1.  1  Pet.  i.  3.  2  Cor. 
iv.  10, 11, 14.    Rom.  viii.  11.     1  Cor.  vi.  14,  &c. 
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Ps.  Lxviii.  18,  which  is  explained  by  the  Apostle  Eph.  iv.  8)  ;  it 
had  been  foretold  by  our  Lord  Himself  (John  vL  62 ;  xx.  17) ; 
and  it  finally  took  place  in  the  presence  of  His  chosen  disciples. 
The  importance  of  it  to  us  was  typified  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  when  the  High  Priest  entered  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies  once  every  year.  The  tabernacle,  as  is  familiarly  known, 
consisted  of  two  principal  parts.  The  first  was  called  the 
Sanctuary  or  holy  place,  which  typified  the  world,  or  more 
properly  the  Church  on  earth;  where  daily  the  priesthood 
ministered,  ofibring  sacrifices  for  the  people,  and  sending  up 
incense,  the  symbol  of  prayer  and  praise.  But  within  the  veU, 
whither  no  common  priest  had  access,  was  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
or  the  Holiest  of  all.  Into  this,  once  every  year,  on  the  tenth 
day  of  Tizri,  the  Fast,  or  day  of  atonement,  the  High  Priest 
alone  entered.  He  had  made  atonement  for  himself,  for  the 
sanctuary,  and  for  the  people,  by  sacrificing  a  bullock,  a  ram 
and  a  goat ;  and  dressed  in  the  white  robes  common  to  the 
priesthood,  he  went  with  the  blood  of  the  victims  into  the  most 
holy  place,  and  sprinkled  seven  times  before  the  mercy-seat  the 
blood  of  the  bullock  and  the  goat  (Levit.  xvi.).  That  this  all 
prefigured  the  entrance  of  Christ  ^  into  Heaven  itself,  now  to 
appear  in  the  presence  of  Ood  for  us,^  we  have  the  word  of  the 
Apostle  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Hebrews.  As  the  High 
Priest  was  in  the  common  white  garments,  not  in  the  gorgeous 
robe  of  his  high  priesthood,  so  Christ  went  up  in  the  likeness 
of  sinful  humanity,  carrying  our  nature  with  Him,  though  pure 
from  the  sin  of  humanity,  as  the  garment  of  the  priest  was  hdy 
and  white  (Lev.  xvi.  4).  As  the  priest  took  with  him  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice,  so  Christ  offered  His  own  Blood,  and 
before  the  mercy-seat  of  God  pleaded,  and  for  ever  pleads,  the 
merits  of  His  Sacrifice,  *  seeing  that  He  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercesmon  for  us^' 


1  Heb.  yiii.  ix.  x.  pcuiim. 
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2  The  Session  at  the  Right  Hand  of  God,  foretold  Ps.  ex. 
1  (eomp.  Luke  xx«  42),  and  by  our  Lord,  Matth.  xxv.  64. 
Mark  xvi.  62.  Luke  xxii.  69,  is  recorded,  Mark  xvi.  19.  Acts 
ii.  84.  Rom.  viii.  34.  Eph.  i.  20.  Col.  iii.  1.  Heb.  i.  3,  13. 
1  Pet.  iii.  12.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that,  when 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  Right  Hand  of  God,  they  mean 
thereby  not  that  God  has  hands  like  a  man,  but  that  as  the 
right  hand  among  men  is  the  place  of  honour,  of  power,  and  of 
joy  S  so  to  be  by  the  Right  Hand  of  God  is  to  have  the  place 
of  highest  glory,  power,  and  pleasure  in  the  presence  of  God  in 
Heaven;  and  io  sit  has  no  reference  to  posture,  but  implies 
dignity,  sovereignty  and  judgment. 

Christ  has  ascended  into  Heaven,  and  there  He  abides. 
He  now  occupies  that  Mediatorial  throne,  where  He  is  to  sit 
till  all  enemies  be  made  His  footstool  (Ps.  ex.  1.  1  Cor.  xv.  25). 
He  had  been  anointed  to  His  kingly  office  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  on  Him  at  His  baptism  (Matt.  iii.  Acts  x.  38). 
He  vindicated  His  title  to  the  throne,  when  *by  death  He 
overcame  him  who  had  the  power  of  death,  even  the  devil."* 
He  made  a  farther  advance  to  the  assumption  of  His  dominion, 
when  he  rose  victorious  from  the  grave,  and  thereupon  declared 
to  His  disciples,  that  ^  all  power  was  given  Him  in  Heaven  and 
earth'  (Matt,  xxviii.  1 1).  But  it  was  not  until  His  final  exalt- 
ation, wh^i  Gx>d  having  *  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  set  Him 
at  His  own  Right  Hand  in  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  prin- 
cipality, and  power, 'and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name 
that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is 
to  come,^  that  ^  all  things  having  been  put  under  His  feet,'  He 
was  ^  given  to  be  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church'  (Eph.  i. 
20,  21,  22) ;  set  upon  the  throne  of  His  father  David^  (Luke  i. 
32) ;  and  ^  there  was  given  to  Him  dominion  and  glory  and 
a  kingdom,'*   'an  everlasting   dominion   which  shall   not  pass 


^  1  Kings  ii.  11.    Matt.  xxvi.  64.    Ps.  xti.  11. 
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away,   and  a  kiDgdom,  which  shall  not  be  deetrojed'  (Dan. 
vii  14). 

3  The  next  point  for  our  consideration  is,  that  Christ  is 
said  *  to  have  taken  again  His  Body,  with  flesh,  bones,  and  all 
things  belonging  to  the  perfection  of  man's  nature,  wherewith 
He  ascended  into  Heaven.'* 

It  has  been  seen,  in  the  former  Section,  what  the  fathers 
appear  to  have  taught  on  this  subject.  That  our  Lord  arose 
from  the  grave  in  the  same  Body  in  which  He  was  buried; 
that  the  same  Body,  with  flesh  and  bones,  which  was  laid  in 
the  sepulchre  a  lifeless  corpse,  was  re-animated  and  rose  again 
to  life  on  the  third  day,  is  plainly  and  unquestionably  the  state- 
ment of  the  Evangelists.  It  was  on  this  fact  that  their  preach- 
ing and  their  faith  rested.  It  was  the  assurance  of  this  fact 
that  convinced  St.  Thomas  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  He  had 
declared  that  he  would  not  believe  the  resurrection,  until  he 
had  seen  in  our  Lord^s  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  had 
thrust  his  hand  into  His  side  (John  xx.  26).  That  is  to  say, 
he  required  proof  that  our  Lord^s  Body,  which  had  risen,  was 
the  same  Body  which  had  been  crucified ;  and  when  our  Lord 
vouchsafed  him  this  proof,  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  exclaimed 
*  My  Lord  and  my  God  !'  (John  xx.  25 — 28). 

But  farther,  when,  on  one  occasion,  the  disciples  were 
assembled,  and  our  Lord  suddenly  appeared  amongst  them, 
*they  were  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  supposed  that  they 
had  seen  a  spirit,  but  He  said  unto  them,  Why  are  ye  troubled! 
and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts !  Behold  my  hands 
and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself:  handle  me  and  see;  for  a 
spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  Me  have.  And  when 
He  had  thus  spoken.  He  shewed  them  His  hands  and  His 
feet'  (Luke  xxiv.  36 — 40).  Thus  it  is  clear,  that  our  Lord^s 
Body  after  He  rose  from  the  grave,  was  that  Body  in  which 
He  was  buried,  having  hands  and  feet,  and  flesh  and  bones, 
capable  of  being  handled,  and  in  which  He  spoke  and  ate  and 
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drank  (Luke  xxiv.  42,  43).  Moreover,  it  appears  that .  our 
Lord  thus  shewed  His  bands  and  feet  to  His  disciples  at  that 
very  interview  with  them  in  which  He  was  parted  from  them, 
and  received  up  into  Heaven.  This  will  be  seen  by  reading  the 
last  chapter  of  St.  Luke  from  verse  36  to  the  end,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts,  ver.  4 — 9 ;  espe- 
cially comparing  Luke  xxiv.  49,  50,  with  Acts  i.  4,  8,  9.  In 
that  Body  then,  which  the  disciples  felt  and  handled,  and  which 
was  proved  to  them  to  have  flesh  and  bones,  these  disciples  saw 
our  Lord  ascend  into  Heaven:  and  immediately  after  His 
ascent,  angels  came  and  declared  to  them,  that  that  ^same 
Jesus,  whom  they  had  seen  taken  up  into  Heaven,  should  so 
come  in  like  manner  as  they  had  seen  Him  go  into  Heaven' 
(Acts  i.  11).  All  this  connected  together  seems  to  prove  the 
identity  of  our  Lord's  Body  after  His  resurrection,  at  His 
ascension,  and  so  on,  even  till  His  coming  to  Judgment,  with 
the  Body  in  which  He  suffered,  and  in  which  He  was  buried ; 
and  so  fully  justifies  the  language  used  in  the  Article  of  our 
Church. 

But  because  we  maintain  that  the  Body  of  Christ,  even 
after  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  is  a  true  human  Body, 
with  all  things  pertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man'*s  nature 
(to  deny  which  would  be  to  deny  the  important  truth,  that 
Christ  is  still  perfect  Man  as  well  as  perfect  Grod,)  it  by  no 
means  therefore  follows,  that  we  should  deny  that  His  risen 
Body  is  now  a  glorified,  and  as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  a  spiritual 
Body.     Nay  !  we  have  the  strongest  proofs  that  so  it  is. 

Even  before  His  ascension.  He  is  said  to  have  come  and 
stood  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples,  where  the  doors  were  shut 
for  fear  of  the  Jews  (John  xx.  19).  On  another  occasion.  He 
is  said  to  have  vanished  out  of  their  sight  (Luke  xxiv.  31). 
Again,  His  appearing  to  them  ^  in  another  form^  (Mark  xvi.  12), 
and  the  disciples  going  to  Emmaus  not  at  once  knowing  Him 
(Luke  xxiv.  16),  seem  to  shew  that  there  was  some  change  in 
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the  appeanmce,  as  well  as  in  the  properties  of  His  Body. 
Though  His  Body  had  not  ceased  to  be  the  same  Body  which 
it  was  before  His  death,  it  yet  appears  to  have  received  some 
degree  of  glorification,  and  to  have  been  invested  with  some 
supernatural  qualities. 

But,  after  His  ascension,  we  have  St.  Paul'^s  distinct  as- 
surance, that  the  Body  of  Christ  is  a  glorious,  is  a  spiritual 
Body.  In  1  Cor.  xv.  we  have  St.  Paulas  assertion,  that  in  the 
resurrection  of  all  men,  the  body  shall  rise  again,  but  that  it 
shall  no  longer  be  a  natural  body,  but  a  spiritual  body;  no 
longer  a  corruptible  and  vile,  but  an  incorruptible  and  glorious 
body.  *  It  is  sown  in  corruption ;  it  is  raised  in  incorruption : 
it  is  sown  in  weakness ;  it  is  raised  in  power :  it  is  sown  a 
natural  body ;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body.  There  is  a  natural 
body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body.'  ^  Flesh  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  neither  doth  corruption  inherit 
incorruption.  Behold,  I  shew  you  a  mystery ;  we  shall  not  all 
sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed.'  *  For  this  corruptible  must 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality^ 
(1  Cor.  XV.  42 — 53).  And  this  change  of  our  bodies,  from 
natural  to  spiritual,  is  expressly  stated  to  be  bearing  the  image 
of  our  glorified  Lord — the  image  of  that  heavenly  Man,  the 
Lord  from  Heaven  (w.  47 — 49). 

So  again,  the  glorified  state  of  the  saints^  bodies  after  the 
Resurrection,  which  in  1  Cor.  xv.  had  been  called  the  receiving 
a  spiritual  body,  is,  in  Phil.  iii.  21,  said  to  be  a  fashioning  of 
their  bodies  to  the  likeness  of  Christ's  glorious  Body ;  '  who 
shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto 
His  glorious  Body^' 


^  Non  ita  dictam  est,  quasi  corpus  vcrtatur  in  spiritum,  et  spiritus 
fiat :  quia  et  nunc  corpus  nostrum  quod  animale  dicitur,  non  in  animam 
vereum  est  et  anima  factum.  Sed  spiritale  corpus  intclligitur,  quod  ita 
spiritui  subditum  est,  ut  coelcsti  habitation!  conYcniat,  omni  fragilitate  ao 
labe  terrena  in  coelestom  puritatem  et  stabilitatem  mutata  atque  conversa. 
August.  Be  Fide  et  St^tnbolo,  c.  vi.  Tom.  vi.  p.  167. 

Vol.  I.  L 
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We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  though  Christ  rose  with 
the  same  Body  in  which  He  died,  and  that  Body  neither  did, 
nor  shall  cease  to  be  a  human  Body,  stiU  it  acquired,  either  at 
His  Resurrection  or  at  His  Ascension,  the  qualities  and  attri^ 
butes  of  a  spiritual,  as  distinguished  by  the  Apostle  from  a 
natural  body,  of  an  incorruptible,  as  distinguished  from  a  cor- 
ruptible body. 

It  is  not  perhaps  given  us  to  know  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  term  *  a  spiritual  body."*  '  We  know  not  yet  what  we  shall 
be;^  and  so  we  do  not  exactly  know  what  He  is  whom  we 
shall  be  like.  It  may  be  better  to  leave  in  the  obscurity,  in 
which  Scripture  has  left  it,  this  great  and  glorious  mystery. 
And  we  shall  err  on  neither  side,  if  we  maintain  that  our 
blessed  Saviour  still  continues  our  Mediator  in  Heaven,  perfect 
in  His  nature  of  God,  and  perfect  in  His  nature  of  Man ;  but 
with  His  human  nature,  which  on  earth,  though  sinless,  was 
mortal  and  corruptible,  now  raised  to  glory  and  immortality 
and  incorruptibility;  His  natural  having  become  a  spiritual. 
His  corruptible  an  incorruptible  Body^ 

III.  The  third  head  of  the  Article  is  on  the  Judgment ;  in 
which  we  may  consider. 


'  There  may  be  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  doctrine,  which  is  the 
plain  doctrine  of  Scripture  and  the  primitive  Christians,  with  the  language 
of  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Service  quoted  above.  If  they 
be  at  variance,  the  language  of  a  not  very  carefully- worded  rubric,  adopted 
not  without  some  hesitation  by  the  Reformers,  ought  not  to  be  pressed : 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  writers  of  the  rubric  did  not  mean  by  the  words 
•natural  body'  to  convoy  the  same  idea  as  St.  Paul  attaches  to  tho  term 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  The  doctrine  which  they  meant  to  teach  was  only  that  wo 
must  not  consider  the  manhood  of  Christ  changed  into  His  Godhead.  So 
St.  Augustine :  Noli  itaque  dubitare  ibi  nunc  esse  hominem  Christum 

Jemim  undo  ventunis  est in  eadom  camU  forma  ct  substantia ;  cui 

profecto  immortalitatem  dedit,  naturam  non  abstulit.  Secundum  banc 
formam  non  putandus  est  ubique  diflfusus.  Cavondum  est  cnim,  no  ita 
Olvmitatem  adstruamus  hominis,  ut  veritatom  corporis  auferamus.  Ad 
J>(»rd.  Epist,  187.  Tom.  n.  p.  681. 
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1  The  Agent  or  Person  who  shall  judge,  Christ. 

2  The  object  to  be  judged,  viz.  all  men. 

3  The  action,  judgment. 

4  The  time,  the  last  day. 

1  As  regards  the  Agent;  it  is,  in  the  first  place  clear 
that  God  shall  be  ^  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth^  (Oen  xviiL  25. 
Ps.  Lviii.  11).  Hence  the  day  of  Judgment  is  called  '  the  day 
of  God'  (2  Pet.  iii.  12)— 'the  great  day  of  Almighty  God' 
(Rev.  xvi.  14).  Daniel  saw  *the  thrones  cast  down,  and  the 
Ancient  of  days  did  sit^  (Dan.  vii.  9) ;  and  St.  John  saw  '  the 
dead  great  and  small  stand  before  God,**  for  judgment  (Rev. 
XX.  12). 

Now  when  God  is  thus  generally  spoken  of,  we  must  either 
understand  God  the  Father,  or  the  whole  blessed  Trinity. 
And  in  the  general,  it  is  true  to  say,  that  God  shall  judge  the 
earth,  or,  that  God  the  Father  shall  judge  the  earth.  But 
then,  as  God  made  the  worlds,  but  it  was  by  God  the  Son ; 
as  God  hath  purchased  the  Church,  but  it  was  by  the  death  of 
His  Son ;  so  the  Father  Himself  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath 
committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son'  (John  v.  22).  '  He  hath 
^ven  Him  authority  to  execute  judgment,  because  He  is  the 
Son  of  Man'  (John  v.  27) :  *  He  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the 
which  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  Man 
whom  He  hath  ordained'  (Acts  xvii.  31):  ^He  will  judge  the 
secrets  of  all  men  by  Jesus  Christ'  (Rom.  iL  16). 

Accordingly,  the  Judgment,  when  fully  described,  is  ever 
represented  as  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  called  the 
'  day  of  Christ'  (2  Thess.  ii.  2).  '  We  must  all  appear  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ^  (2  Cor.  v.  10).  *  The  Son  of  Man 
shall  come  in  the  glory  of  His  Father,  with  His  angels^  (Matt, 
xvi.  27 ;  xxiv.  37 ;  xxv.  31 ;  xxvi.  64).  The  ^  same  Jesus, 
which  was  taken  up  into  Heaven,  shall  come  again  in  like 
manner  as  He  went  into  Heaven^  (Acts  i.  1 1).  ^  He  has  been 
ordained  of  God  to  be  Judge  of  quick  and  dead**  (Acts  x.  42). 

l2 
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He  says  of  Himself.   *  Behold  !  I  come  quickly,  and  My  reward 
is  with  Me'  (Rev.  zxiL  12). 

2  The  objects  of  the  Judgment  are  all  men,  whether  those 
living  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  or  those  already  fallen 
adeep — *  the  quick  and  the  dead.' 

In  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (iv.  15 — 17),  the 
Apostle  describes  the  awful  scene  of  our  Lord'*s  coming  to  save 
His  people:  *The  Lord  Himself  shall  descend  from  Heaven 
with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  Archangel  and  the  trump  of 
God,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  Then  we  which 
are  alive  and  remain^  (i.e.  whoever  of  Christ's  servants  may 
then  remain  alive  on  the  earth)  *  shall  be  caught  up  together 
with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.'  In  the 
like  manner,  he  says  (1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52),  '  we  shall  not  all  sleep, 
but  we  shall  all  bo  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump.  For  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 
and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed.^  Accordingly  it  is  said  (2  Tim.  iv.  1),  that  ^  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  His 
appearing  :'  that  He  '  was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead'  (Acts  x.  42.  Compare  Matt.  xxv.  throughout, 
John  V.  25.  28,  &c). 

3  The  Judgment  itself,  which  is  the  action  the  great 
Judge  is  to  perform,  is  fully  described  in  several  of  the  passages 
already  quoted  or  referred  to.  The  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew  especially,  under  a  variety  of  images,  sets  forth  the 
terrors  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord : — the  ten  virgins  that  meet 
the  Bridegroom — the  servants  with  their  various  talents — the 
liord  with  aU  nations  brought  before  Him,  dividing  them  as  a 
Shepherd  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 

In  all  these  passages,  and  many  besides,  it  is  expressly  said 
that  the  Judgment  itself  shall  bo  *  according  to  fcorh:  On  this 
mibject  the  following  references  may  be  consulted,  and  will  be 
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found  full  and  express.  Job  xxxiv.  11.  Ps.  xxii.  12.  Prov.  xxiv. 
12.  Jer.  xvii.  10;  xxii.  19.  Matt.  xvi.  27;  xxv.  31 — 46. 
John  V.  29.  Bom.  ii.  6.  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Col.  iii.  24,  25.  Rev. 
XX.  12;  xxiL  12. 

It  need  only  be  added,  that  Judgment  according  to  works 
is  a  doctrine  of  Scripture  not  opposed  to  justification  by  faith. 
That  we  cannot  be  justified  by  the  merits  of  our  own  works,  is 
a  plain  statement  of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  iii.  20 ;  viii.  3.  Gal.  ii.  16» 
£ph.  ii.  9,  &c.)«  But  if  we  be  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  transformed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds ;  if  Christ  be  in  us, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  our  hearts  ;  then,  being  dead  to 
sin,  we  can  no  longer  live  therein  (Rom.  vi.  2).  Sin  will  not 
reign  in  our  mortal  bodies  (Rom.  vi.  12) ;  but  '  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  will  have  made  us  free  from  that 
law  of  sin^  (Rom.  viii  2),  which  would  naturally  reign  in  us ; 
and  so  Hhe  righteousness  of  the  Law  will  be  fulfilled  in  all, 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit^  (Rom.  viii.  4). 
We  are  specially  warned  not  to  be  deceived  on  this  head ;  for 
*  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous,*  and  '  he  who  com- 
mitteth  sin  is  of  the  devil.'  *  He  that  doeth  not  righteousness 
is  not  of  God'  (1  John  iii.  7 — 10).  Thus  then  the  mark  of 
distinction  between  the  children  of  God  and  the  children  of  the 
devil  is  this — ^that  righteousness  is  practised  by  the  one  party, 
sin  by  the  other.  And  hence  it  is  but  likely  that  Judgment, 
which  is  to  distinguish  Christ's  servants  from  His  enemies, 
should  be  conducted  according  to  the  works  of  every  man, 
which  shall  '  be  brought  to  light,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil.^ 
The  just  indeed  shall  be  rewarded,  not  because  of  the  merit  of 
their  works,  but  because  of  the  atonement  and  righteousness  of 
Christ.  Yet  still  their  own  good  works  will  be  the  test  of  their 
sanctification,  and  the  proof  before  men  and  angels,  that  they 
are  living  members  of  Christ  and  regenerated  by  His  Spirit; 
whereas  the  wicked  works  of  wicked  men  will  justly  consign 
them  to  death  and  damnation. 
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4  It  remains  but  to  speak  of  the  time  of  Christ's  coming 
to  Judgment— the  last  day. 

The  general  descriptions  of  the  Judgment  already  referred 
to  {e.g.  Matt.  xxv.  Rev.  xx.  11 — 13,  &c.),  sufficiently  shew 
that  it  will  not  take  place  until  the  time  when  all  present 
things  shall  pass  away.  All  mankind,  quick  and  dead,  are 
represented  as  brought  before  the  judgment-seat,  and  the  just 
are  sent  to  an  everlasting  reward,  the  wicked  to  an  everlasting 
punishment*  Accordingly,  St.  Paul  says,  it  shall  be  ^  at  the 
last  trump'  (1  Cor.  xv.  52),  and  St.  Peter  represents  *  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth,  which  now  are^  as  'reserved  unto  fire 
against  the  day  of  Judgment.'  The  heavens  shall  be  dissolved, 
and  the  elements  shall  ^  melt  with  fervent  heat  T  yet  there  shall 
be  for  the  redeemed  *  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness^  (2  Pet.  iii.  7 — 13). 

But  though  the  time  is  thus  accurately  marked,  as  Hhe  last 
day,'  the  close  and  consummation  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
yet  we  are  continually  told,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us 
to  know  how  soon  that  day  may  come,  or  how  long  it  may 
tarry.     It  was  not  for  our  Lord's  most  favoured  disciples,  *  to 
know  the  times  and  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in 
His  own  power'  (Acts  i.  7).     They  and  we  are  bid  to  *  watch, 
for  we  know  not  what  hour  our  Lord  cometh'  (Matt.  xxiv.  42 : 
compare  also  Matt.  xxv.  18.     Mark  xiii.  83.     Luke  xii.  40. 
2  Pet.  iii.  9,  10).     The  disciples  were  taught  to  be  constantly 
expecting  our  Lord;  and  accordingly  they  spoke  and  wrote 
as  though  they  thought  that  He  might  come  at  any  time. 
(See  Rom.  xiii.  11.  Phil,  iv.  6.  1  Thess.  iv.  15, 17-  Heb.  x.  25. 
James  v.  7,  8,  &o.).      Yet  still  they  were  fully  aware  that  He 
might  delay  His  commg  they  knew  not  how  long ;    and  the 
importance  of  this  uncertainty  St.  Paul  earnestly  impresses  on 
the  Thessalonians  (2  Thess.  ii.  1—3) ;  and  St.  Peter  stiU  more 
ftdly  inmiloatefl  on  all  men  (2  Pet.  iii.  4.  8—10). 
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There  is  one  passage,  however,  especially  remarkable  on 
this  subject.  After  our  Lord  had  foretold  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  assured  His  disciples,  that  the  generation  then 
alive  should  not  pass  away  till  that  His  prediction  was  accom- 
plished (Matt.  xxiv.  S4.  Mark  xiii.  SO) ;  He  goes  on  to  tell 
them,  that  though  He  thus  gave  them  to  know  the  time  when 
He  would  execute  His  judgment  on  Jerusalem,  yet  the  day  of 
His  final  Judgment,  (which  they  had  confounded  with  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Matt.  xxiv.  S6,)  was  unknown  to  men 
and  angels.  Nay,  according  to  the  record  of  St.  Mark,  our 
Lord  said,  ^  Of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no, 
not  the  angels  which  are  in  Heaven,  neither  the  Son^  but  My 
Father  only'  (Mark  xiii.  32). 

It  has  been  seen  that,  in  His  human  nature,  our  Lord  was 
capable  of  knowledge  and  of  ignorance.  He  was  perfect  Man, 
as  well  as  perfect  God,  and  He  grew  in  wisdom  as  well  as  in 
stature  (Luke  ii.  52).  In  that  nature  then,  in  which  He  was 
capable  of  ignorance.  He,  when  He  was  on  earth,  knew  not  the 
coming  of  the  day  of  God.  Though  He  is  Himself  to  come, 
yet  as  Man  He  knew  not  the  day  of  His  own  coming.  This 
is  indeed  a  great  mystery,  that  that  Manhood,  which  is  taken 
into  one  Person  with  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  should  be  capa- 
ble of  not  knowing  everything,  seeing  that  God  the  Son  is 
omniscient.  But  it  is  scarcely  more  inexplicable,  than  that 
God  the  Son  in  His  Manhood,  should  be  weak,  passible,  and 
mortal,  who,  in  His  Godhead,  is  onmipotent,  impassible,  and 
immortal  ^     If  we  believe  the  one,  we  can  admit  the  other. 


1  The  explanation  of  Mark  xiii.  32,  given  in  the  text,  is  both  consonant 
with  sound  principles  of  interpretation  and  with  sound  theology,  and  has 
been  the  explanation  of  the  most  ancient  Christian  fathers. 

*Av$pc»7rivws  tovto  €iptjK€'  Ka\  t6  aiTiov  rov  ovt»s  €lprjK€pai  tx*i  r6  cCrXoyor, 
cVrciday  yap  avOpamos  yiyoptVy  avBpwrop  dc  tdtoy  rh  ayvofty,  nairtp  r6  irtiv^p 
Kal  TO,  SXXw  dia  TOVTO  Kal  ttjv  cfyroiay  rwy  dpSptinnVt  »f  ivBpwiros  yryaints 
iirUklKvuToi^  Ufa  ^iijg  Sri  ^tfOSs  avBpwrivov  Zx^i  a»fia.  Athanas.  Epi»t,  ad 
Serapion.  Tom.  i.  p.  172.     See  Saicer,  s.  v.  KpUris.  v.  4,  6. 


ARTICLE    V. 


Of  the  Holy  Ohost. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  of  one 
substance,  majesty,  and  glory  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  rery  and 
eternal  God. 


De  Spiritu  Sancto, 

Spibitus  Sanctus,  a  Patre  et  Filio 
procedens,  ejusdem  est  cum  Patre 
et  Filio  essentise,  majestatis  ot  glo- 
ria, verus  et  setemus  Deus. 


Sbction  I. 

HISTORY. 


rpHE  subjects  of  this  Article  to  be  treated  on  are 

I.  The  Divinity        1 

II.  The  Personality  [  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
HI.      The  Procession    ^ 

Those  early  heretics,  who  denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of 
God,  seem  generally  to  have  disbelieved  the  Personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  to  have  looked  on  Him  not  as  a  Person,  but 
as  an  efficacy,  power,  or  emanation  from  God. 

This  heresy  appears  to  have  been  as  early  as  Simon  Magus 
himself,  and  his  immediate  followers  the  Gnostics.  The  like 
opinion  would  of  course  naturally  prevail  among  those  specu- 
lators who  afterwards  acquired  the  name  of  Sabellians,  such  as 

suaSi  NoetuSy  Sabellius,  Berytus,  Paulus  Samosatenus^ 
le  Arians,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have  taught  that  the 


I  Hm  aocount  of  those  heretics.  Art.  i.  $  i. ;  and  the  authorities 
to  la  the  notes.    See  also  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  vra.  p.  322, 
4otr»yoLn.  p.  774. 
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Spirit  was  a  separate  Person  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but 
that  He  was,  as  they  held  the  Son  to  be,  but  a  creature.  Nay, 
as  they  held  the  Son  to  be  a  creature  created  by  the  Father, 
eo  they  are  said  to  have  taught  that  the  Spirit  was  created  by 
the  Son,  and  hence  called  Him  KTiaima  KTiafULaro^y  the  creature 
of  a  creature  ^  Macedonius  especially  was  considered  the  head 
of  the  Pneumatomachi,  or  impugners  of  the  Divinity  of  the 
Spirit,  being  reckoned,  among  the  semi-Arians,  orthodox  about 
the  Person  of  the  Son,  but  a  believer  in  the  creation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  is  said  to  have  called  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
servant  or  minister  of  God*.  This  heresy  of  Macedonius  wa« 
condemned  by  the  second  general  council,  held  at  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  S81,  which  added  to  the  Nicene  Creed  the  words, 
*  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  who  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
together  is  worshipped  and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the  prophets.' 

Of  the  fathers,  Origen  and  Lactantius  have  been  charged 
with  unsound  doctrines  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  concerning  the 
statements  of  Origen,  owing  to  the  fierce  disputes  which  arose 
concerning  them,  the  obscurity,  and  the  mutilated  condition  of 
his  writings.  He  has  been  accused  of  questioning  whether  as 
^  all  things  were  made  by'  the  Son,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
have  been  included  in  'all  things,'  and  therefore  created  by 
the  Son.  The  accusation  however  appears  to  be  unjust,,  and 
to  have  been  grounded  on  some  inaccuracy  of  language  and  ob- 
scurity of  reasoning,  not  on  any  really  heretical  statements'. 


1  T^  ayiov  JIv€vfia  KTia-fia  KrUrfuxTOf  (JKunv  tJvtu.  Epiphan.  ITcer,  LXIZ. 
56,  p.  778,  Colon. ;  Suicer,  n.  p.  775.  A  synod,  held  under  Damasus  at 
Rome,  decreed  d  ns  tlwoi  r6  Ilyc^fta  r^  &yiop  nov^fia  $  dca  roC  Yiov  ycvc- 
vfj<r$ai  d¥a$ffjM  c<rra>.  Apud  Theodor.  1.  Y.  c.  11.  See  Pearson,  On  ths 
Creed,  p.  316,  note.  Suicor,  as  abore ;  and  the  account  giyen,  Art.  i.  $  x« 
See  also  Lardner's  Works,  Vol.  iv.  pp.  113, 114. 

2  Suicer,  n.  p.  774. 

>  The  book  in  which  Origen  is  especially  accused  of  haying  spoken 
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Jerom  more  than  once  charges  Lactantius  livith  virtually 
denying  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  referring  His 
operation,  through  a  Jewish  error,  to  the  Person  of  the  Father 
or  of  the  Son^ ;  an  heretical  belief  which  he  says  prevailed 
among  many. 

One  of  the  strange  forms  which  heresy  is  said  to  have 
assumed,  was  that  which  is  attributed  to  Montanus,  viz.  that 
he  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  Paraclete,  i.  e.  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Nay,  it  is  even  said  tliat  he  had  his  disciples  baptized  in  his 
own  name,  as  the  third  Person  of  the  blessed  Trinity^  ;  though 
it  appears  to  be  doubtful  whether  Montanus  really  meant  that 


blasphemy  conceming  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  the  first  book  of  the  Ilfpl 
*Apx^'^  iP^  PrincipiisX  cV  f  irXcurra  pkatnfffnifii  rbv  fiAv  Yl6v  vn6  rtni  Harpot 
wfirovja-Oat  Xcya»y,  r6  dc  Ilyevfta  V9r6  rov  Yiov.  Photius,  Biblioth.  cod.  yiij. 
We  have  this  book  only  in  the  translation  of  Ruffinus,  who  in  his  prologue 
to  it  says  that  he  has  omitted  parts  of  the  book  which  had  been  foisted 
into  it  by  heretics,  and  supplied  the  omissions  from  other  portions  of  the 
genuine  works  of  Origen.  Jerom  (Lib.  i.  adv.  Rujffinum)  accuses  Ruffi- 
nus  of  haying  mistranslated  Origen,  and  he  himself  undertook  to  giro  a 
new  translation.  All  but  fragments  of  the  latter  are  lost.  If  Ruffinus 
has  given  at  all  a  fair  representation  of  his  author,  the  following  would 
shew  that  Origen  cannot  have  been  very  heretical  conceming  the  Holy 
Ghost :  Ne  quis  sane  existimet  nos  ex  eo  quod  diximus  Spiritum  Sanctum 
soils  Sanctis  prsestari,  Patris  rero  et  Filii  beneficia  yel  inoperationes  per- 
renire  ad  bonos  et  nudos,  justos  et  injustos,  prsetulisse  per  hoc  Patri  et 
Filio  Spiritum  Sanctum,  yel  majorem  ejus  per  hoc  asserere  dignitatem : 
quod  utique  yalde  inconscquens  est.  Proprietatem  namque  gratin  ejus 
operisque  descripsimus.  Porro  autem  nihil  in  Trinitate  majus  minusye 
dicendum  est,  quum  unius  Diyinitatis  Fons  Yerbo  ac  Ratione  sua  teneat 
uniyersa,  Spiritu  vero  oris  sui  quse  digna  sunt  sanctificatione  sanctificet, 
sicut  in  Psalmo  scriptum  est  Verbo  Domini  coeli  firmati  tunt  et  Spiritu  Oris 
Ejus  omnis  virtus  eorum.  Origen.  De  Principiis,  Lib.  i.  cap.  3.  num.  7. 
Comp.  num.  2. 

1  Hoc  ideo  quia  multi  per  imperitiam  Scripturarum,  quod  et  Firmilia. 
nus  in  octayo  ad  Demetrianum  epistolarum  libro  facit,  asserunt  Spiritum 
Sanctum  ssepe  Patrem  ssepo  Filium  nominari ;  et  cum  perspicue  in  Trini- 
tate credamus,  tertiam  Personam  auferentes  non  substantiam  Ejus  esse 
yolunt,  sed  nomen. — Hieron.  in  Epist,  ad  OcUatas,  cap.  ly.  Tom.  vi.  p.  311. 
Paris.  1602.     See  also  Lardner,  Vol.  it.  p.  60. 

3  See  Bingham,  E.  A,  Book  xi.  ch.  m.  §  7. 
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he  was  an  inoarnation  of  the  Spirit,  or  only  that  the  Spirit 
dwelt  more  fully  in  him  than  in  any  former  man^  Indeed, 
to  8ome  it  appears  that  the  Montanists  were  in  their  creed 
Sabellians,  and  that  they  thought  that  the  Spirit  which  ani- 
mated Montanufl  was  but  an  emanation  from  God'. 

A  denial  of  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  belief 
that  He  was  but  an  influence  or  energy,  seem  to  have  been 
general  in  later  times  with  the  Socinians,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  in  general. 

But  the  most  celebrated  controversy  which  has  ever  arisen 
concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  that  which  had  reference  to 
His  Procession,  and  which  led  to  the  famous  schism  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches. 

The  Council  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  381)  had  inserted  in 
the  Creed  of  the  Council  of  Nice  (a.  o.  325)  the  words  *  pro** 
ceeding  from  the  Father'  (to  €k  tov  Harpo^  iinropevofieyov) ; 
and  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (a.d.  431)  had  decreed  that  no 
addition  should  be  made  to  that  Creed  thenceforth.  Accord* 
ingly  the  Greek  fathers  uniformly  declared  their  belief  in  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father. 

The  Latin  Fathers,  on  the  other  hand,  having  regard  to 
those  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  Spirit  as  sent  by  the  Son,  continually  spoke  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son'.     The 


1  Mosheim,  Cent  n.  Pt.  n.  ch.  r.  }  23 ;  also,  De  JRdms  anU  Conttanti- 
num  M.  8ec.  n.  $  67;  Bp.  Kaye's  Tertulliarh  2nd  Edit.  p.  22;  Lardner^s 
Heretie$,  Book  n.  ch.  19. 

Manes,  Mohammed,  and  oihen  beside  them,  have  professed  to  be  the 
Paraclete  promised  by  Christ  to  His  disciples.  Whether  by  the  Paraclete 
they  meant  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  questionable. 

>  8ee  Bingham,  as  above. 

«  Spiritus  quoque  Sanctns  cnm  procedit  a  Patre  ct  Filio,  non  scpa- 
ratur  a  Patre,  non  separatur  a  Filio. — Ambros.  De  Sp,  S,  c.  x.  Non 
possumus  dicere  quod  Spiritus  Sanctus  et  a  Filio  non  procedat,  neque 
enim  frustra  Spiritus  et  Patris  et  Filii  Spiritus  dicitur August.  De  Trin. 
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Greek  fathers  indeed  were  willing  to  use  language  approxi- 
mating to  the  words  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  but  shrank  from 
directly  asserting  the  procession  from  the  Son.  Thus  they 
fipoke  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  '  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  proceeding 
from  the  Father,  and  receiving  of  the  Son^'  And  it  has  been 
inferred  that  many  of  the  earlier  Greek  writers  held,  as  did  the 
Latins,  a  real  procession  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
although  they  were  not  willing  to  express  themselves  otherwise 
than  in  the  words  of  the  Creed. 

Theodoret,  in  the  fifth  century,  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  of  the  Greeks  who  brought  the  question  out  into  bold 
relief;  for  taking  offence  at  some  expressions  of  Cyril,  who 
speaking  of  the  Spirit  had  used  the  words  iSiov  to  rivevfia  tou 
XptcTToVf  he  declares  that,  if  by  such  an  expression  he  meant 
*  that  the  Spirit  derived  His  Being  either  from  or  through  the 
Son,  then  the  saying  was  to  be  rejected  as  blasphemous  and 
profane ;  for  we  believe  the  Lord  when  He  saith,  "  the  Spirit 
which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,^'  and  we  believe  St.  Paul  in 
like  manner  saying  ^^we  have  not  received  the  Spirit  of  the 
world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God».'"  St.  Cyril,  not  di- 
rectly replying  to  Theodoret,  at  least  not  entering  fully  upon 


Lib.  rv.  cap.  20.  See  Pearson,  p.  324,  note.  St.  Augustine,  more  clearly 
and  fully  than  any  before  him,  asserted  the  procession  from  the  Son. 
Hence  the  modem  Greeks  charge  him  with  haying  invented  it.  See 
Watorland,  Works,  Vol.  it.  p.  246.  Oxf.  1823. 

1  npfva-a  XpiOTot),  nptvfia  Uarpos  fK7rop€v6fifvov,  Koi  rov  Ylov  \aiifiavov. 
Epiphan.  JTcprca.  lxix.  Tom.  i.  p.  788.  Colon.  1682.  See  Suicor,  i. 
1070 ;  Pearson,  p.  324,  note.  Similar  or  stronger  language  used  on  this 
subject  may  be  seon  in  tlio  following :  E^  roivw  napa  rov  Uarpos  fWopcuc- 
rai  KOi  U  rov  c/xov,  c^iyo-i  6  Kvpior,  X^^crai,  o¥  rponov  ovbtis  tyv»  rhv  Tlartpa 
tl  fjj  6  Yloff,  ovdi  r6v  Ylov  €i  pr/  6  narfjp'  ovrms  roKp^ai  Xtyciv  (f.  roXfuS 
ovXX/yfiv)  oWi  tA  nu€vpa  cZ  p^  6  Yl6s  cf  ot  Xap^ti,  koi  6  Harfip  €*f  ol 
iaroptvirai,  Epiph.  Jlccres.  LXXiv.lO,Tom.  i.  p.  808.  Colon.— fo);?  fie  okos 
6  etif,  ovKovv  MJk  Mt  6  Yf6f,  €y^  yAp  tlpi  17  dX^Ofia  Ka\  17  fo)^,  r6  ^ 
iytop  Uvtvpa  nap'  ap<t>oriptav,  nv€vpa  U  Uvtvparoi,  Ilasrti.  LXXIV.  7,  Tom. 
I.  p.  805. 

«  Pearson,  On  iU  Crted,  p.  326,  note ;  Suicer,  i.  1070. 
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the  dootiine  of  the  Procession,  there  appears  to  have  been  little 
controversy  about  it  in  the  East,  until  attention  was  roused  to 
the  subject  by  the  conduct  of  some  portions  of  the  Western 
Church.  The  question  having  been  for  some  time  discussed, 
whether  or  not  the  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Son  as  well  as 
from  the  Father,  the  Churches  of  France  and  Spain  not  only 
asserted  such  to  be  the  case,  but  actually  added  to  the  Creed  of 
Constantinople  the  words  Filioque  ('and  the  Son^),  and  so 
chanted  the  Creed  in  their  Liturgies  with  the  clause,  Cr&dimuB 
et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  Dominum  et  vivificatorem,  ex  Paire 
Filioque  procedentem^.  In  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century 
Pope  Leo  III.  was  appealed  to,  and  decreed  in  a  Synod  held  at 
Aquisgranuro,  that  no  such  addition  ought  to  be  made  to  the 
creeds  of  the  Church.  Nay,  so  important  did  he  esteem  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  symbols  in  their  original  form,  that  he 
caused  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  in  the  very  words  in 
which  it  had  been  penned  at  the  council,  to  be  graven  on  silver 
plates,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  so  to  be  publicly  set  forth 
in  the  Church'. 

Afterwards,  however,  Pope  Nicolas  the  First  had  a  violent 
controversy  with  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Igna- 
tius, who  had  been  deposed  from  that  see,  and  succeeded  by 
Photius,  appealed  to  Pope  Nicolas,  who  took  the  part  of 
Ignatius,  and  excommunicated  Photius ;  who  in  his  turn  assem- 
bled a  council  at  Constantinople,  in  866,  and  excommunicated 


1  In  very  early  Latin  Councils  this  addition  of  the  Filioque  is  made: 
as  in  the  first  Council  of  Bracara,  a.d.  411,  and  in  the  third  Council  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  589,  where  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  is  recited.  (Bing- 
ham, Bk.  X.  ch.  IV.  $  16.)  The  Council  of  Toledo  was  that  which  firs^ 
ordered  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  to  be  used  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Spanish  Church.  (Bingham,  ibid.  $  7.)  With  regard  to  the  insertion  of 
the  words  Filioq^ie  in  the  Confession  of  the  Council  of  Bracara,  it  now 
appears  that  they  are  not  genuine,  but  foisted  into  it  in  later  times.  See 
Waterland,  Ilitt.  o/Athan.  Creeds  Works,  Vol.  iv.  p.  133,  note. 

2  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  p.  325 ;  Moshcim,  Cent.  ix.  Pt  U.  ch.  m, 
}  18.  ^ 
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Nicolas*  Subsequently,  Ignatius^  having  been  recalled  by  Basi- 
lius  the  Macedonian,  and  Photiua  degraded,  a  council  was  held 
at  Constantinople  (a.d.  869)>  which  is  called  by  the  Latins  the 
eighth  (Ecumenical  Council,  in  which  the  controversies  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  were  hushed  for  the  time. 
Among  the  subjects,  which  had  been  introduced  into  this  un- 
happy discussion,  the  most  prominent  was  the  question  con- 
cerning the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ohost ;  Photius  chargmg 
the  Latins  with  having  adulterated  the  Creed  of  Constantinople 
by  the  addition  of  FUioquey  and  the  Latins  vigorously  defend- 
ing themselves  concerning  this  and  other  charges  ^ 

On  the  death  of  Ignatius,  a.d.  878,  Photius  was  again 
restored  to  the  patriarchal  see,  when  John  the  Eighth  was 
bishop  of  Rome.  On  his  accession  he  again  renewed  the  con- 
troversies with  the  West ;  and  in  a  council  held  at  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  879  (owned  by  the  Oreeks  as  the  eighth  CEcume- 
nical),  it  was  declared  that  the  addition  of  FUioque  should  be 
taken  away.  Leo  the  Philosopher  afterwards  again  deposed 
Photius,  and  confined  him  in  an  Armenian  convent,  where  he 
died  in  the  year  891.* 

The  contest  between  the  Churches,  now  suspended  for  a 
time,  was  revived  in  the  year  1053,  by  Michael  Cerularius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Between  him  and  Leo  IX.,  bishop 
of  Rome,  a  violent  contest  arose,  both  on  the  subject  of  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  and  concerning  the  doctrines  in  dispute 
between  the  two  •  great  branches  of  the  Church.  Cerularius 
wrote,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  Leo  bishop  of  Achrida,  a 
strong  letter  to  John  bishop  of  Trani  in  Apulia,  charging  the 
Latins  with  various  errors.  Leo  therefore  summoned  a  council 
at  Rome,  and  excommunicated  the  Greek  Churches.     Constan- 


1  The  famous  Ratramn,  whose  book  on  the  Eucharist  oxcrcisod  so 
important  an  influcnco  on  tho  English  Reformation,  was  a  principal 
champion  of  tho  Latins  in  this  dispute. 

«  Mosheim,  Cent.  ix.  Part  it.  ch.  iii.  $  27 — 32;  Pearson, as  above. 
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tine  Monomachus  the  emperor  in  vain  strove  to  quench  the 
flame  of  di£MM>rd ;  and  though  legates  were  sent  from  Rome  to 
Constantinople,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  allay  the  strife,  they 
solemnly  excommunicated  Cerularius,  Leo  of  Achrida,  and  their 
adherents,  who,  in  their  turn,  in  a  public  council  excommuni- 
cated them^  Thus  arose  the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,  which  has  never  since  been  healed. 


1  MoBheim,  Cent.  xi.  Part  n.  chap.  in.  $  9 — 11. 
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Section  II. 

SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

THE  first  I.  and  second  II.  heads  of  this  Article  concern  the 
Divinity  and  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Both  these  were  treated  under  the  First  Article,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  arguments  here.     It  may  be 
enough  to  add  that  among  the  strongest  passages  of  Scripture 
in  proof  of  these  doctrines  will  be  found  the  following : — 

Divinity,     Matt.  xii.  32.     Acts  v.  3,  4.    1  Cor.  iii.  16: 

compare  1  Cor.  vi.  17. 
Personality.     Matt.  xii.  32;  xxviii.  17.    John  xiv.  16,  26; 

xvi.  8,  13.    Acts  V.  3,  4.    Rom.  viii.  26.    1  Cor.  xii. 

11.     Eph.  iv.  30.    1  John  v.  7. 

III.  The  third  division  of  the  subject  is  concerning  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  Article  after  the  Latin 
versions  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  and  the  Creed  of 
St.  Athanasius,  asserting  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son. 

The  distinction  between  the  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead 
was  set  forth  in  treating  on  the  first  Article.  The  relation  of 
God  the  Son  to  God  the  Father,  how  that  from  all  eternity 
God  the  Son  derived  His  Being  from  Grod  the  Father,  by  a 
proper  but  ineffable  generation^  was  set  forth  in  the  first  part 
of  the  second  Article. 

Now  whereas  it  is  certain  that  the  Scriptures  ever  speak 
of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  as 
hegotten  of  the  Father,  so  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  speak 
of  the  Spirit  as  coming  forth  or  proceeding  from  the  Father,  but 
never  as  begotten  of  Him.  The  early  Christians,  observing  this 
distinction,  cautiously  adhering  to  the  language  of  inspiration, 
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and  striving  to  imbibe  the  notions  conveyed  by  it,  ever  taught 
that  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Father  to  be  underived  and  unbe- 
gotten ;  to  the  Son,  to  be  begotten ;  to  the  Holy  Ohost,  to  be 
proceeding*. 

1  Th|^  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
scarcely  needs  to  be  proved. 

In  Matt.  X.  20,  He  is  caUed  ^the  Spirit  of  the  Father.* 
In  Rom.  viii.  He  is  called  ^  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up 
Jesus  from  the  dead.'  In  John  xiv.  26,  *  the  Comforter,  which 
is  the  Holy  Qhost,^  is  promised,  as  to  be  sent  ^  by  the  Father  in 
Chrises  name.'  In  John  xv.  26,  we  read  of  the  ^  Comforter.  •• 
even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father.' 
Compare  also  Matt.  iii.  16.  Acts  v.  9.  1  Cor.  il  10,  11,  14; 
iii.  l6 ;  vi.  19,  &c.  Accordingly  there  never  has  been  any  doubt, 
among  those  who  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that,  as  the 
Son  is  begotten  of  the  Father,  so  the  Spirit  proceeds  from 
the  Father. 

2  But,  though  the  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Spirit 
from  the  Father  is  thus  unquestionable,  it  has  been  seen  that 
the  Oreeks  doubted  the  propriety  of  saying  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
proceedeth  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father.  They 
doubted  it,  as  it  seems,  merely  because  in  John  xv.  t6,  it  if 
said  Hhat  the  Spirit  of  truth  proceedeth  from  the  Father/ 
and  there  is  no  passage  of  Scripture,  which,  in  the  same  express 
terms,  says  that  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Son. 

Yet,  if  we  except  this  one  expression  of  John  xv.  26,  every 

other  expression  whatsoever,  from  which  we  infer  that  the  Spirit 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  is  used  in  like  manner  concerning 

His  relation  to  the  Son.     For  example ; 


^nrc/i^iff. — Greg.  Nai.  Orat,  xzm.  Tom.  i.  p.  422.  Colon.    Suicer,  Vol.  i. 
p.  1069. 

Vol.  I.  M 
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(1)  Is  He  called  Uhe  Spirit  of  God/  'the  Spirit  of  the 
Father,^  ^  th^  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  ^  i  In  like 
manner  He  is  oalled  *  the  Spirit  of  Christ/  '  the  Spirit  of  the 
Son,'  *  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Thus  we  read,  Rom.  viii.  9, 
*  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  f  where  it  is  evident 
the  Apostle  means  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Ood  spoken  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.  Oal.  iv.  6,  ^  Ood  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of 
His  Son.*  Phil.  i.  19,  *The  supply  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ.'  1  Pet.  1.  11,  *  The  Spirit  of  Christ,*  which  was  in  the 
prophets. 

And  so  surely  is  this  the  case,  that  the  Greeks  themselves 
were  even  willing  to  call  the  Holy  Ohost  the  Spirit  of  the  Son ; 
confessing  that  '  He  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  and  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  Son.'  And  hence  many  of  our  divines,  and  even 
divines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  have  concluded  that  their  dif- 
ference on  this  point  from  the  Western  Church  was  but  in  modo 
loqvsndiy  in  manner  of  speech,  not  in  fundamental  truths 

(2)  But  again,  do  we  infer  that  the  Spirit  proceedeth 
from  the  Father,  because  He  is  sent  by  the  Father,  and  is 
breathed  forth  into  the  prophets  by  the  Father!  Still,  in 
like  manner  we  read,  that  the  same  Spirit  is  sent  by  the  Son, 
and  was  by  Him  breathed  upon  His  Apostles.  Thus  He  says 
Himself,  John  xv.  26,  '  The  Comforter,  whom  I  will  send  unto 
you  from  the  Father.'  John  xvi.  7)  '  If  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send 
Him  unto  you.'  And  in  John  xx.  22,  after  He  had  risen  from 
the  dead,  *  He  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them.  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

Now,  our  principal  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  proceeds  from  God  the  Father  are  these  :  viz.  that  He  is 


1  Laud,  Conference  with  Fisher,  p.  19  (Oxf.  1839),  Soot.  9,  who  quotes 
Damascene  (Lib.  i.  Fid,  Orth,  c.  11)  as  saying,  Non  ex  Filio,  scd  Spiritum 
Filii  esse  dicimus. 
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called  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  that  as  the  Father  sends  the 
Son,  who  is  begotten  of  Him,  so  He  sends  the  Spirit,  and  that 
He  sends  Him  especially  in  that  manner  which  in  Scripture  is 
called  inspiring  or  breathing  forth.  From  all  this  we  conclude 
that,  like  as  the  Son  is  begotten,  so  the  Spirit  proceedeth  of  the 
Father.  Yet  the  Scriptures  set  forth  the  relation  of  the  Spirit 
to  the  Son,  in  all  these  respects,  in  the  very  same  language  in 
which  they  set  forth  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father. 
Hence  we  conclude  that,  as  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,  so  He  proceeds  from  the  Son^  And  though  we  may 
question  the  wisdom  of  adding  the  words  Filioque  to  a  Creed 
drawn  up  by  a  Oeneral  Council,  without  the  authority  of  a 
General  Council ;  we  yet  do  not  question  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  conveyed  by  these  words,  and  which  we  believe  was 
implicitly  held  by  the  divines  of  the  Eastern  Church,  though 
they  shrank  from  explicit  exposition  of  it  in  terms. 


^  Nee  poBSumuB  dicere  quod  Spiritus  Sanctus  et  a  Filio  non  prooedat : 
ncque  enim  fiiistra  idem  Spiritiu  et  Patris  ct  Filii  Spiritus  dicitur.  Neo 
yideo  quid  aliud  significare  Toluerit,  com  sufflaiui  in  fftciem  discipulorom 
ait,  AceipUs  SpirUvm  Sanctum.  Neque  onim  flatus  ille  corporousy  com 
sensu  corporaliter  tangendi  procedenB  ex  corporo,  substantia  Spiritus  Sanctl 
fuit,  sed  demonstratio  per  coogruam  signiflcationem,  non  tantum  a  Patre 
sed  et  a  Filio  procedere  Spiritum  Sanctum,  &c. — August.  De  TrinUai, 
Lib.  rv.  cap.  xz.  Tom.  vm.  p.  829.  De  utroque  autem  procedere  sic  dooe- 
tur,  quia  ipse  Hlius  ait,  De  Poire  procedit.  Et  cum  resurrezit  a  mortuis 
et  apparuisset  disdpulis  suis,  insufBarit  et  ait,  AecipUe  Spiritum  Sanctum, 
ut  Eum  etiam  de  Se  procedere  ostenderet  Et  ipsa  est  Virtus  quss  de  lUo 
ejnbaty  sicut  l^tur  in  Erangelio,  et  sanabat  omnes. — Ibid.  Lib.  xv.  cap. 
zxvi.  p.  998.  See  also,  De  Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  u.  c.  xziy.  Tom.  vii.  p.  290 ; 
where  S.  Augustine,  shewing  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  Person,  doubts  if 
He  can  be  called  the  goodness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  but  observing 
that  the  Father  is  a  Spirit  and  holy,  and  the  Son  is  a  Spirit  and  holy,  and 
yet  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son,  he  supposes  that  that  Third  Person  may  be  called  the 
Spirit  both  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and  the  Holiness  both  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son,  but  yet  a  substantial  Holiness,  consubstantial  with 
both. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 


Of  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scrip^ 
tureefor  Salvation. 


Holt  Scripture  containetli  all  things 
necessary  to  salyation:  so  that  what- 
soerer  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may 
be  proTed  thereby,  is  not  to  be  re- 
quired of  any  man,  that  it  should  be 
beliered  as  an  article  of  the  Faith, 
or  be  thought  requisite  necessary 
to  salyation. 

In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture  we  do  understand  those  Canon- 
ical Books  of  the  old  and  new  Test- 
ament,  of  whose  authority  was  never 
any  doubt  in  the  Church. 

Of  the  Names  and  Number  of  the 
Canonical  Books. 


Genenii. 

Bxodu. 

LeTlticiu. 

Numben. 

Denteronomy. 

Joshua. 

Judges. 

Bath. 

The  Pint  Book  of 

Samuel. 
The  Second  Book  of 

Samuel. 
The  First  Book  of 

Kings. 
The   Second    Book 

of  Kings. 
The  First  Book  of 

Chronicles. 


The  Second  Book  of 

Chronicles. 
The  First  Book  of 

Esdras. 
The  Second  Book  of 

Esdras. 
The  Book  of  Esther. 
The  Book  of  Job. 
The  Psalms. 
The  Proverbs. 
Ecolesiastes,  or 

Preacher. 
Cantica,  or  Songs  of 

Solomon. 
Four  Prophets  the 

greater. 
Twelve  Prophets  the 

less. 


And  the  other  books  (as  Hierome 
Baith)  the  Church  doth  read  for 
example  of  life  and  instruction  of 
manners ;  but  yet  doth  it  not  apply 
them  to  establish  any  doctrine. 

Such  are  those  following : 


De  Divinis  ScripturiSy  quod  sufficiant 
ad  Salutem. 


ScBiPTUBA  sacra  continet  omnia, 
qun  ad  salutem  sunt  necessaria,  ita, 
ut  quicquid  in  ea  nee  legitur,  neque 
inde  probari  potest,  non  sit  a  quo- 
quam  ezigendum,  ut  tanquam  arti* 
cuius  Fidei  credatur,  aut  ad  salutis 
necessitatem  requiri  putetur. 

SacrsB  ScriptursB  nomine,  eos 
CanonicoB  libroe  veteris,  et  no?i  Tes- 
tamenti  intelllgimus,  de  quorum  au- 
thoritate  inEcdesianunquam  dubi- 
tatum  est. 

De  Nominibus  et  Numero  Itbrorum 
sacrm  Canonieoe  Seripturce  Veteris 
Testamenti. 


Genesis. 

Exodus. 

Leviticus. 

Numeri. 

Deuteron* 

JOSUSB. 

Judicum. 

Ruth. 

Prior  LiberSamnelis. 

Secundus  Liber  Sa- 
muelis. 

Prior  Liber  Begum. 

Secundus  Libw  Be- 
gum. 

Prior  Liber  Panli- 
pom. 


Secundus  Liber  Pa- 
ralipomen. 

Primus  Liber  Esdr». 

Secundus  Liber  £s- 
dne. 

Liber  Hester. 

Liber  Job. 

PsalmL 

ProTcrbia. 

Ecdesiastes  yel  Con- 
donator. 

Cantica  Salomonls. 

Quarti  Propheta 
majores. 

Duodedmi   Pro- 
phets, minores. 


Alios  autem  libroB  (ut  ait  Hiero- 
nymus)  legit  quidem  Eoclesia,  ad 
exempla  yitse,  et  formandos  mores : 
illos  tamen  ad  dogmata  confirmanda 
non  adhibet,  ut  sunt. 
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The  Third  Book  of 

Eidras. 
The  Fourth  Book  of 

Esdras. 
The  Book  of  Tobbe. 
The  Book  of  Judith. 
The  reit  of  the  Book 

of  Either. 
The  Book  of  Wii- 

dom. 
Jeras  the  Son  of  Si- 

rach. 


Bamch  the  Prophet 
The  Song  of  the 

Three  Children. 
TheStoryofSoBanmu 
Of  Bel  and  the  Dra- 

gon. 
The  Prayer  of  Ma- 


The  Pint  Book  of 

Maccabees. 
The  Second  Book  of 

Maccabees. 


All  the  books  of  the  new  Testa- 
ment, as  they  are  commonly  reoeir- 
ed,  we  do  reoeire  and  aoconnt  them 
Canonical 


Tertins  LiberEsdne. 

Quartos  Liber  £s- 
dne. 

Liber  Tobi«. 

Liber  Judith. 

BeUqnam  Libri  Hes- 
ter. 

Liber  SapientijB. 

Liber  Jesa  filU  Si- 
rach. 


Bamdi  Propheta.    . 
Canticom  trium  Pu* 

erorum. 
Hittoria  Snsanns. 
De  Bel  et  Dracone. 
Oratio  Msnawes 
Prior.  Lib.  Macha- 

beorum. 
Secundns  Liber  Ma« 

chabeonun. 


Not!  Testament!  omnes  libros 
(nt  Tulgo  recepti  sunt)  redpimus, 
et  habemas  pro  Canoniois. 


THIS  is  the  first  Article  of  the  Charch  which  can  be  called 
controversial.  In  some  respects,  it  might  have  seemed 
natural  to  have  pat  it  as  the  first  Article,  as  in  the  Helvetic 
Confession  the  first  Article  is  Ih  Seriptura  Sanekt,  V0ro  Dei 
Verho,  But  our  reformers  wisely  put  forth,  in  the  beginning 
of  their  confession  of  faith,  those  doctrines  on  which  the  Church 
universal  for  fifteen  centuries  had  agreed,  and  which  are  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  faith.  Accordingly  the  first  five 
Articles  treat  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Redemption 
of  the  world,  the  Sanctification  of  Christians,  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  all  men.  Unity  on  these  points  was  of  old  times  con* 
ridered  to  constitute  Catholic  Christianity ;  and  by  declaring 
her  orthodoxy  on  these  Catholic  doctrines,  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land,  in  the  very  front  of  her  confessions,  declares  herself  ortho- 
dox and  Catholic. 

Thb  done  in  the  first  five  Articles,  she,  in  the  next  three, 
treats  of  the  Rule  of  Faith,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Creeds  de- 
duced from  them. 

The  present  Article,  as  it  stood  in  the  forty-two  Articles  of 
1552,  lacked  all  the  concluding  part  concerning  the  Canon  of 
Scripture  and  the  Apocrypha,  and  treated  only  of  the  Sufficiency 
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of  Scripture  for  Salvation.  The  latter  part  was  added  in  1662. 
The  origmal  Article  also  contained  a  clause  which  was  omitted 
in  1662.  After  the  words,  ^  whatsoever  is  neither  read  therein, 
nor  may  be  proved  thereby,^  the  words  were  added,  ^  although 
ii  is  sometime  received  of  the  godly,  and  proJUalle  for  an  order 
and  comeliness,  yet  no  man  ought  to  be  constrained  to  believe 
it  as  an  article  of  faith/  &o. 

As  the  Article  now  stands,  it  treats  of  several  distinct 
points,  viz.  Scripture  and  Tradition,  the  Canon  of  Scripture, 
the  Apocrypha.  On  all  these  points  demonstration  and  history 
are  intimately  connected ;  history  in  this  case  being  a  material 
part  of  demonstration.  It  will  therefore  be  better  not  to  sepa- 
rate them.  In  the  following  sections  then  I  propose  to  con« 
sider. 

First.     The  Sufficiency  of  Scripture  for  Salvation. 
Secondly.     The  Canon  of  Scripture. 

Thirdly.  The  true  value  of  Tradition,  and  the  reading  of 
the  Apocrypha. 
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Sbcttion  I. 

THE   SUFFICIENCY  OF  SCRIPTURE   FOR 

SALVATION. 

THAT  we  may  see  the  force  of  the  words  of  the  Artiole  on 
this  important  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
what  opinions  were  opposed  by  it.  Those  opinions  were  the 
doctrines  of  the  Chorch  of  Rome  concerning  Scripture  and 
Tradition.  It  will  be  well  therefore  to  begin  by  setting  the 
statements  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  those  of  the  Church  of 
England  one  against  the  other ;  and  when  we  see  wherein  we 
differ,  we  may  then  proceed  to  shew  which  is  in  the  right. 

Now  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  sufficiently  express 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  that  Council  certain 
articles,  professedly  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Lutheran 
divines  on  the  subject  of  Scripture,  were  discussed  in  the  third 
session.  And  first,  the  fathers  of  the  Council  agreed  to  condemn 
the  opinion,  ^  that  all  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  necessary 
to  be  believed,  are  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  it 
is  sacrilege  to  hold  the  oral  Tradition  of  the  Church  to  be  of 
equal  authority  with  the  old  and  new  Testaments  ^''  The 
formal  decree  of  the  Council  was  drawn  up  in  the  fourth 
session,  in  the  year  1546^  shortly  after  the  death  of  Luther, 
and  six  years  before  the  putting  forth  of  the  forty-two  Articlea 
of  our  own  Church  in  1552.  This  decree  declares,  that  ^the 
truth  is  contained  in  ths  written  boohj  and  in  the  untoritten  tra^ 
ditions,  which,  having  been  received  by  the  Apostles,  either 
from  the  mouth  of  Christ  Himself,  or  from  the  dictates  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  were  handed  down  even  to  us;^  and  that  the 
Council  *  receives  and  venerates  with  equal  feelinff  of  piety  and 
reverence  all  the  books  of  the  old  and  new  Testament,  since  one 


1  Sarpi,  HuU  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  translated  by  Brent.    London, 

1676,  p.  141. 
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God  was  the  Author  of  them  both,  and  ako  the  traditions  rekt- 
ing  as  well  to  faith  as  to  morals^  as  having,  either  from  the  moath 
of  Christ  Himself,  or  from  the  dictation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  been 
preserved  by  oontinaous  succession  in  the  Catholic  Church  ^' 

Exactly  corresponding  with  this  decree  of  the  Council  are 
the  statements  of  the  great  Boman  Catholic  divines.  For  ex- 
ample, Bellarmine  says,  ^  The  controversy  between  us  and  the 
heretics  consists  in  two  things.  The  first  is  that  we  assert,  that 
in  Scripture  is  not  expressly  contained  all  necessary  doctrine, 
whether  concerning  faith  or  morals,  and  therefore  that  beude 
the  written  Word  of  God  there  is  moreover  needed  the  unwritten 
word,  i.e.  Divine  and  Apostolical  Tradition.  But  they  teach 
that  all  things  necessary  for  faith  and  morals  are  contained  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  the  un- 
written word^* 

Now  these  statements  are  not  easily  misunderstood.     The 


1  SacroBancta  oecumenica  et  generalis  Tridentina  Synodus,  in  Spiritu 
Bancto  legitime  congregata,  pnesidentibuB  in  ea  oisdem  tribus  Apoeiolicn 
9ed]8  legatis,  hoc  sibi  perpetuo  ante  oculos  proponens,  ut  sublatis  enoribusi 
puritas  ipsa  Evangelii  in  Ecclesia  conBerretur :  quod  pronuBsmn  ante  per 
prophetas  in  Scripturis  Sanctis  Dominiu  noster,  JeeuB  ChriBtus,  Dei  FiliuB, 
proprio  ore  primom  promulgarit,  deinde  per  buos  ApoBtolos  tanqnam 
fontem  omniB  BalutariB  veritatis  et  morum  disciplinsB,  omni  creatoro  prsB* 
dicari  joBsit ;  penpicienB  banc  yeritatem  et  disciplinam  contineri  in  liMs 
teripiis  et  sine  scripto  traditiambuSf  qua  ab  ipsiuB  ChriBti  ore  et  Apostolis 
aooeptiB,  Spiritu  Sancto  dictante,  quasi  per  manus  traditss  ad  nos  usque 
perrenemnt:  Ortbodoxonim  patrum  exempla  secuta,  omnea  libros  tam 
veteris  quam  novi  Testamenti,  cum  utriosque  onus  Deus  sit  auotor,  neenon 
traditiones  ipsas,  tum  ad  fidem,  turn  ad  mores  pertinentes,  tamquam  rel 
ore  tonus  a  Christo  vel  a  Spiritu  Sancto  dictata%  et  eantinua  suceesgione  in 
Eeclesia  Catholiea  conservatas^  pari  pistatia  afectu  oc  rsvereniia  suscipit  ae 
veneratur. — Seas.  iv.  Can.  i.  Cone.  xiv.  746. 

"  BelUrmin.  Ds  Verba  Dei  non  Scripto,  Lib.  rv.  cap.  ra.  Controrersia 
igitur  inter  nos  et  hereticos  in  duobus  consistit  Primum  est,  quod  nos 
asserimus,  in  Scripturis  non  contineri  expresse  totam  doctrinam  necessa- 
riam  BiTO  de  fide  siyo  da  moribus ;  et  proinde  prseter  Verbum  Dei  scriptum, 
requiri  ctiam  Verbum  Doi  non  scriptum,  id  est,  dirinas  et  Apostolicas 
traditiones.  At  ipsi  doccnt,  in  Scripturis  omnia  contineri  ad  fldem  et 
mores  necessaria,  et  proinde  non  esse  opus  ullo  Ycrbo  non  Bcripto. 
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Chnroh  of  Rome,  both  in  her  Council,  and  by  the  mouth  of 
her  most  eminent  divines,  asserts,  that  Scripture  does  not 
contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  faith  and  morals;  but  that 
there  is  need  of  a  traditional  doctrine,  an  unwritten  word, 
which  is  handed  down  by  unbroken  tradition  in  the  Church, 
and  which  she,  the  Church  of  Rome,  esteems  with  the  same 
feelings  of  piety  and  reverence  with  which  she  receives  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  not  merely  an  Hermeneutical  Tradition, 
t.  e.  certain  doctrines  handed  down  from  early  times,  which  are 
useful  for  clearing  up  and  explaining  obscurities  in  Holy  Writ ; 
nor  is  it  an  Ecclesiastical  Tradition,  i,  e.  Tradition  concerning 
Church  discipline,  rites  and  ceremonies ;  but  it  is  a  traditional 
revelation  concerning  doctrine,  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  and  which  is  equally 
certain,  equally  Divine,  and  equally  to  be  embraced,  and  re- 
verenced with  Scripture  itself.  Scripture  and  Tradition  are 
parallel,  equal,  and  equally  venerable  sources  of  doctrine ;  and 
one  without  the  other  is  not  suiBcient  for  salvation. 

Such  bemg  the  statement  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  may 
the  better  understand  the  statement  of  the  Church  of  England* 
Her  statement  is,  as  expressed  in  the  Article  of  1652,  that, 
however  traditions  may  be  ^  sometimes  received  by  the  faithful 
as  godly,  and  profitable  for  order  and  comeliness,^  yet  ^  Scrip* 
ture  oontaineth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  C  and  no  man 
ought  ^to  be  constrained  to  believe  as  an  article  of  faith,  or 
repute  requisite  to  the  necessity  of  salvation,  whatever  is  neither 
read  therein  nor  may  be  proved  thereby.' 

The  degree  of  value  which  the  Church  of  England  has 
assigned  to  Tradition,  which,  she  said,  in  the  forty-two  Articles, 
was  *  sometimes  received  by  the  faithful  as  godly,  and  profitable 
for  order,^  we  shall  see  in  the  third  section.  Here  we  have  to 
shew  that,  as  regards  articles  of  faith,  and  as  to  necessity  of 
salvation,  nothing  ought  to  be  required  of  any  man  ^  which  is 
not  read  in  Scripture,  or  may  be  proved  thereby.^ 
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Scripture,  according  to  the  Church  of  England,  rightly 
interpreted,  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  save  the  soul. 
From  it,  by  fair  and  logical  inference,  may  be  deduced  every 
thing  which  ought  to  be  imposed  as  an  article  of  faith.  It 
will  be  seen,  hereafter,  that  she  does  not  despise  nor  underrate 
the  light  of  learning,  nor  the  light  of  antiquity,  but  that,  as  the 
ground  of  appeal,  she  maintains  the  supremacy,  and  the  sole 
supremacy,  of  the  written  word  of  Gk)d^ 

Now  in  proving  the  soundness  of  the  Anglican,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bomish  position,  we  may  proceed  in  the  following 
order. 

We  may  prove, 

I.  That  Scripture  is  in  favour  of  it. 

II.  That  Reason  is  in  favour  of  it. 

III.  That  the  Primitive  Fathers  are  in  favour  of  it. 

I.  Scripture  is  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  viz.  that  the  written  word  of  Ood  is  sufficient  for 
salvation,  containing  all  necessary  articles  of  faith,  and  rules 
of  life. 

On  most  questions  this  argument  is  the  most  conclusive 
that  can  be  brought ;  but  on  the  Sufficiency  of  Scripture,  we 
are  not  so  likely  to  find  Scripture  speaking  plainly  as  on  many 
other  points.  It  does  indeed  bear  witness  to  itself,  and  yet 
its  witness  is  true.  But  though  both  parties  have  appealed 
to  it,  yet  neither  party  have  been  satisfied,  that,  on  this  parti* 
cular  point,  its  high  authority  will  exhaust  the  subject. 

1     To  take  first  of  all  the  arguments,  which  have  been 


1  'Unto  a  ChriBtian  man  there  can  be  nothing  either  more  necessary 
or  profitable  than  the  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  forasmuch  as  in  it  is 
contained  God's  true  Word,  setting  forth  His  glory  and  also  man's  duty. 
And  there  is  no  truth  nor  doctrine  necessary  for  our  justification  and 
OTerlasting  salvation,  but  that  is,  or  may  be,  drawn  out  of  that  fountain 
and  well  of  truth.' — Beginning  of  the  HomUt/  on  Hcly  Scripture. 
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aUeged  from  Scripture,  as  agaimi  its  own  sufficiency :  we  read^ 
that  our  Lord  said  to  His  disciples  (John  xvi.  12):  ^I  have 
yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
now/  Therefore  it  is  inferred  that  there  was  need  of  further 
instruction,  orally  delivered  to  the  Church,  and  handed  down 
by  tradition,  beyond  what  our  Lord  revealed,  whilst  on  earth. 
But  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  is  explained  by  the  next 
verse,  which  promisee  that  '  when  the  Spirit  of  truth  was  come. 
He  should  guide  them  into  all  truth.'  It  was  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Spirit,  by  whom  the  Apostles  were  afterwards  inspired, 
that  our  Lord  bade  them  look  forward  for  the  filling  up  of 
what  His  own  personal  teaching  had  left  deficient.  The  sub- 
stance of  that  teaching  of  the  Spirit  we  bdieve  is  preserved  to 
us  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apoca* 
lypse ;  not  in  unwritten  tradition. 

Again,  it  is  said,  '  There  are  also  many  other  things  which 
Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  even 
the  world  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written' 
(John  xxi.  25),  Therefore  Jesus  taught  many  things  not  set 
down  in  Scripture:  we  cannot  believe  that  He  taught  any 
thing  superfluous :  therefore  there  must  be  something  necessary, 
besides  what  we  read  in  Scripture.  Where  are  we  to  seek  for 
this  \    Of  course,  in  unwritten  tradition. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  doubtless  every  word  spoken  by  our 
blessed  Lord  was  most  valuable.  Many  of  those  words  indeed 
are  not  in  Scripture ;  no  !  nor  yet  in  tradition  :  for  it  never  yet 
was  pretended  that  oral  tradition  had  preserved  every  word 
our  Saviour  uttered.  So  that  if  this  argument  proves  any 
thing,  it  proves  too  much ;  for  it  proves  not  only  the  insuffi^ 
ciency  of  Scripture,  but  the  insufficiency  of  Scripture  and  tradi* 
tion  together.  What  we  say  is  simply,  that  so  much  of  Christ^tf 
divine  teaching,  and  of  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Apostles, 
is  set  down  in  Scripture,  as  is  necessary  for  salvation,  and  for 
the  proving  of  all  necessary  articles  of  faith.    It  is  no  argument 
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against  this  to  say,  that  many  things  which  our  Saviour  said 
are  not  in  Scripture* 

The  same  answer  may  be  given  to  the  argument  drawn, 
from  the  fact  that,  during  the  forty  days  between  His  resur- 
rection and  His  ascension,  our  Lord  *  spake  of  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  of  God'  (Acts  i.  S).  .We  know  indeed 
that  His  speeches  then  are  not  set  down  in  Scripture.  But  we 
equally  know  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  tradi- 
tion. And  we  do  not  know  that  there  was  anything  spoken 
by  Him  then,  which  it  is  necessary  to  our  salvation  that  we 
should  know,  over  and  above  what  we  have  recorded  in  Scrip* 
ture. 

It  is  further  urged  that  St  Paul  cuts  short  a  controversy, 
not  by  reference  to  Scripture,  but  by  appeal  to  the  customs  of 
the  Church  (1  Cor.  xi.  16):  'If  any  man  seem  to  be  cour 
tentious,  we  have  no  such  custom,  neither  the  Churches  of  God.** 
It  was  a  matter  of  ceremony,  viz.  that  a  woman^s  head  should 
be  covered  in  the  house  of  God:  and  assuredly  the  Church 
of  England  fully  admits  that  ^  the  Church  hath  power  to  decree 
rites  and  ceremonies^  (Art.  xx),  and  that  *  whosoever,  through 
his  private  judgment,  breaks  the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God, 
ought  to  be  rebuked  openly^  (Art.  xxxiv.).  But  this  is  no 
proof  that  doctrines  of  the  faith  rest  on  an  authority  not 
written.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  caviller  concern- 
ing/bniM,  that  the  Churches  of  God  have,  or  have  not,  a 
custom  or  a  form.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Apostle  would 
for  doctrine  refer  to  the  Church's  customs,  when  he  himself  was 
infallibly  guidecl  by  the  Spirit  of  Gt>d. 

But  St.  Paul,  it  is  said,  actually  does  refer  to  ordinances 
and  traditions,  and  forms  of  words,  and  a  dfporitum  to  be 
guarded ;  aU  which  are  evidently  oral  traditions  of  the  Church. 
^  Now  I  praise  you,  brethren,  that  ye  remember  me  in  all  things, 
and  keep  the  ordinances,  as  I  delivered  them  to  you,^   I  Cor. 
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XI.  2.    *  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  truBt,' 

1  Tim.  vi.  20.  ^  Hold  fast  the  form  of  somid  worda  which  thoa 
hast  heard  of  me,  in  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
That  good  thing  which  was  committed  onto  thee  (ri}y  xtiK^p 
TrapcLxaraOiiKfiv)  keep  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth  in  us,^ 

2  Tim.  i.  13,  14.  '  The  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me 
among  many  witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men, 
who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also/  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  From  all 
this  it  IB  urged,  that  the  Church  and  the  bishops  had  ordinances 
intrusted  to  them,  and  doctrines  committed  to  them,  which  they 
were  to  watch  and  guard,  and  hand  down  carefully  to  others. 
But  all  this  we  readily  admit.  Timothy  was  taught  by  St  Paul : 
and  the  doctrine,  which  he  had  so  learned,  was  a  sacred  deposit 
which  he  had  carefully  to  guard,  and  to  teach  to  those  com* 
mitted  to  his  care ;  especially  to  the  clergy  under  him,  and  the 
bishops  who  were  to  succeed  him.  Before  the  Scriptures  of  the 
new  Testament  had  been  written,  or  at  least  collected,  this  must 
have  been  a  most  important  principle ;  for  so  only  could  the 
torch  of  truth  be  kept  alight.  And  even  after  the  new  Testa- 
ment  had  been  Yrritten,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  all  men,  it  was 
doubtless  most  important  that  bishops  and  Churches  should 
be  rightly  and  soundly  instructed  in  the  truth  and  right  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  and  should  guard  themselves  and  their 
flocks  against  perverting  the  truth,  and  falling  into  error.  But 
there  is  not  therefore  any  reason  to  apprehend,  that  Timothy 
or  the  Church  had  learned  any  other  doctrines  besides  those 
contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  or  that  the  sacred  deposit  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  was  any  other  than  the  aggregate  of 
Christian  doctrine,  which  they  had  been  taught  catechetically, 
and  which  they  were  to  keep  from  defilement  and  error  by  the 
Holy  Ohost  which  dwelleth  in  us.  We  well  know  that  the 
possesion  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  source  of  truth  and  as  a  final 
appeal,  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  Christian  education 
and  sound  oral  instruction  in  the  faith ;  and  to  every  person, 
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now-a-days,  instructed  by  Creeds  and  Catechisms  in  the  true 
doctrine  of  Christ,  it  might  be  said,  ^Keep  that  good  thing 
which  was  committed  unto  you ;'  ^  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words.'  Yet  all  this  instruction  and  this  sacred  deposit  may  be 
deducible  from  Scripture,  and  virtually  contained  in  it. 

But  further,  it  is  said,  that  the  Thessalonians  are  actually 
bidden  to  '  stand  fast  and  hold  the  traditions^  which  ye  have 
been  taught,  whether  by  word  or  our  epistle/  2  Thess.  ii.  15. 
Therefore  the  Apostle  bids  them  attend  not  only  to  Scripture, 
but  to  tradition  also.  But  the  word  tradition  means  properly 
nothing  more  than  something  delivered^  the  doctrine  of  our  faith 
delivered  to  us.  And  there  being  two  ways  of  delivering  doc- 
trines to  us,  either  by  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth,  it  signifies 
either  of  them  indifferently.  ^  **  vapdSoais^  traditum^  is  the  same 
with  Soyfia  doctrine,  and  wapcLoioovcu  is  the  same  with  SiSaa* 
K€iVy'*^  say  the  grammarians :  and  the  TrapaSoOelaa  TrioTi^  in 
St.  Jude,  ^^  the  faith  once  delivered  ;*"  is  the  same  which  St. 
Paul  explicates  by  saying,  TrapaSoacK  a^  iiiSayOriTey  ^^  the 
traditions,^  that  is,  ^^  the  doctrines  ye  were  taught.**'  And 
St.  Irenseus  (Lib.  in.  ch.  iv.)  calls  it  a  tradition^  apostolical,  that 
^^  Christ  took  the  cup,''  and  said,  ^^  it  was  His  blood,"  and  to 
believe  in  one  God,  and  in  Christ  "  who  was  bom  of  a  Virgin,'* 
was  the  old  tradition ;  that  is  the  thing  which  was  delivered, 
and  not  at  first  written,  ^^  which  was  kept  by  the  barbarians  ^'" 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  very  words  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  passage 
now  alluded  to,  prove  in  themselves  that  tradition,  according 
to  him,  was  not  necessarily  oral  tradition,  or  traditions  float- 
ing in  the  Church :  for  he  calls  his  own  Epistles,  or  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  them,  tradition — ^  traditions j  which  you 
have  been  taught  either  by  word  or  by  our  Epistles,^  What 
therefore  the  Apostle  here  enjoins  on  the  Thessalonians  is 
simply,  that,  as  he  had  taught  them  by  preaching,  and  as  ho 


1  Jer.  Taylor,  Dismoiive  from  Popery,  Part  u.  Bk.  i.  Sect.  3. 
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had  enjoined  them  by  letter,  so  they  should  believe  and  live. 
This  instruction,  thus  received,  was  the  tradition  to  which  he 
alludes.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  because,  before  Scripture 
was  completed,  the  Apostles  gave  oral  and  epistolary  instruction, 
to  which  their  hearers  were  to  attend,  that  therefore,  after  the 
Scriptures  were  completed  and  collected,  there  must  be  left, 
floating  about,  a  stream  of  traditional  truth,  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  those  Scriptures,  thus  completed  and  collected. 
Before  the  Scriptures  of  the  new  Testament  were  written,  there 
must  of  course  have  been  need  of  tradition,  or  instruction  by 
word  of  mouth;  and  such  instruction  coming  from  inspired 
Apostles  was,  no  doubt,  of  as  much  value  as  what  they  com- 
mitted to  writing ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  they  delivered 
any  thing  essential  to  our  salvation,  which  they,  or  some  of 
them,  did  not  subsequently  put  down  in  writing,  so  that  it 
should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  be  a  constant  witness  in  the 
Church.  Certainly  neither  this,  nor  any  of  the  before-cited 
passages  of  Scripture,  prove  that  they  did  ^ 

Once  more,  it  is  said  that  Christ  promised  to  His  Church, 
'The  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,^  Matt.  xvi.  18; 
^  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,'  Matt, 
xxviii.  20  ;  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  Heaven,**  Matt,  xviii.  18^  &c. ;  and  that  these  promises 
prove,  that  a  certain  infallibility  should  reside  in  the  Church, 
which  both  makes  it  a  sure  keeper  of  the  truth,  and  renders  all 
its  traditions  and  decrees  of  sacred  authority.  But,  we  may 
reply,  that,  even  if  we  concede  that  the  whole  Church,  fully 
represented,  might  so  claim  the  promise  of  Christ  to  be  present 


^  The  passages  from  Scripture,  which  have  been  quoted  in  the  text, 
are  all  alleged  by  Bellarmine,  De  Verba  Dei  nan  Scripta,  Lib.  iv. 

On  the  proper  meanlDg  of  the  word  Tradition^  see  Jer.  Taylor  as 
above ;  Ussher,  Answer  to  a  Jeeuit^  Ch.  n. ;  Bp.  Patrick's  Discourse  about 
Tradition  in  the  first  Vol.  of  Gibson,  Preservative  against  Papery ^  p.  190; 
Van  Mildert's  Bamptan  Lectures,  Sermon  m. 
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with  it,  and  to  guide  it,  that  it  should  not  fall  into  errors  in 
matters  of  faith ;  yet  it  follows  not,  that  it  would  be  authorized 
to  preserve  or  to  decree  any  truth  which  cannot  be  proved  from 
Scriptures.  Ancient  councils  settled  many  points  of  faith,  and 
drew  up  creeds  and  confessions ;  but  they  all  professed  to  be 
accordant  with,  and  capable  of  proof  from.  Scripture.  And 
though  the  Church  is  a  keeper  and  a  witness  of  Holy  Writ,  and 
may  expound  Scripture  for  the  instruction  of  her  children,  and 
in  such  expositions  may  look  for  the  promise  of  Christ  and  the 
guidance  of  His  Spirit ;  it  by  no  means  follows  that  she  has 
authority  to  add  to  ^  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints/  or 
to  set  up  any  standard  of  doctrine  besides  that  ^Titten  word  of 
God,  which  is  entrusted  to  her,  and  to  which  she  is  to  look  as 
the  source  of  all  heavenly  wisdom  and  truth. 

2  And  here  we  may  dismiss  the  arguments  from  Scripture 
which  have  been  brought  to  prove,  that  Scripture  does  not  con- 
tain all  doctrine  necessary  for  salvation  and  godliness.  We 
proceed  to  consider  those  passages  which  appear  to  prove  the 
direct  contrary,  viz.  that  all  things,  of  necessity  to  be  believed, 
are  contained  in,  or  may  be  deduced  from,  the  written  word. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  texts  commonly  alleged : 

*  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you, 
neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it.'     Deut.  iv.  2. 

'The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul.' 
Ps.  xix.  7. 

*  Search  the  Scriptures;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life :  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  Me.'     John  v.  39. 

^  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures,  which 

are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation All  Scripture  is 

given  by  inspiration  of  Ood,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works.**     2  Tim.  iii.  15—17. 
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These  paBsages  app&ar  to  prove  the  perfection  and  sufficiency 
of  the  Soriptnres.  But  it  is  argued  against  this  inference,  that, 
with  regard  to  the  first  two  passages,  they  speak  of  God'^s  com* 
mandments  andGod^s  Uw,  whether  written  or  unwritten  ^  The 
third  passage  may  be,  and  very  likely  ought  to  be>  translated, 
not  *  search,'  but,  ^  ye  search  the  Scriptures.^  And  all  the  pas- 
sages relate  to  the  old  Testament,  not  to  the  new ;  for  neither 
could  the  Jews  search  the  new  Testament  Scriptures,  neither 
could  Timothy  have  learned  the  new  Testament  from  his  child* 
hood ;  since  none  of  the  books  of  the  new  Testament  were  then 
written.  If  therefore  these  passages  prove  the  sufficiency  of 
Scripture,  they  prove  that  the  old  Testament  was  sufficient 
without  the  new,  and  therefore  prove  too  much.  The  passages 
indeed  prove  that  all  which  comes  from  God  is  perfect,  and  very 
necessary  for  instruction,  but  do  not  fully  prove  that  nothing 
but  Scripture  is  necessary. 

Another  argument  is  drawn  from  the  following  passages : 

^  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in .  hand  to  set  forth  in 
order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  be- 
lieved amongst  us it  seemed  good  to  me  also to  write 

unto  thee  in  order,  most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest 
know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  in- 
structed/    Luke  L  1 — 4. 

*  These  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life 
through  His  Name.^     John  xx.  31. 

These  texts  do  certainly  seem  to  shew  that  the  object  of 
writing  the  Gospels  was  expressly,  that  men  might  not  be  left 
to  the  uncertainty  of  tradition.     Many  had  taken  in  hand  to 


1  Bellarmine  indeed  argues  that  the  passage  from  Deut.  iv.  2  applies 
only  to  the  unwritten  loord:  'the  word  which  I  speak  unto  you.'  The 
word  however  is  not  *9peaki  as  he  renders  it,  but  rTjW   *ecmma/ndi 

as   our  translators   ^ve    it. — Bellarmin.  Dt  Vtrbo  Dei  nan  Scripto, 
Bk.  IV. 

Vol.  I.  N 
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get  forth  an  account  of  the  Gospel  history :  St.  Luke  therefore 
was  moved  to  eommit  it  carefully  to  writing,  that  no  vague 
accounts  might  mislead  Theophilus,  but  that  by  the  ^Titten 
word  he  might  '  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  he 
had  before  been  catechetioally  instructed.'*  Very  similar  to  this 
is  the  language  of  St.  Peter :  *  I  will  endeavour  that  ye  may  be 
able  after  my  decease  to  have  these  things  always  in  remem- 
brance,' 2  Pet.  i.  15.  It  is  true,  that  these  three  passages 
only  apply  to  the  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John,  and  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  and  perhaps  with  them  to  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Mark ;  but  they  nevertheless  ^ve  the  reasons  for  writing 
Scripture,  and  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  a  strong  presumption 
against  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  oral,  and  in  favour  of 
the  certainty  of  written,  tradition. 

Again,  ignorance  and  error  in  religion  is  traced  to  ignorance 
of  Scripture :  ^  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the 
power  of  God,^  Matt.  zxii.  29.  The  peculiar  privilege  of  the 
Jews  is  said  to  be  that  '  to  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of 
God,^  Rom.  iii.  1,  2.  In  matters  of  doubt,  aU  appeals  are 
made  to  Scripture.  The  Berseans  are  praised  because  they 
'  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things  were  so,^ 
Acts  xvii.  11.  So  under  the  old  Testament  it  was  ^  to  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony:  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word, 
it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them,'  Isai.  viii.  20;  where  the 
law  and  the  testimony  must  mean  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  the 
testimony  of  God  given  by  the  Prophets. 

Lastly,  there  is  special  reprobation  of  all  traditions  which 
add  to  Scripture  or  take  from  it.  The  passage  in  the  end  of 
the  Apocalypse  ('  If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God 
shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book,^ 
&c.,  Rev.  xxii.  18,  19)  may  indeed  apply  only  to  that  book 
itself,  and  to  the  uncomipted  preservation  of  its  text.  But  we 
cannot  have  read  the  Gospels  without  seeing  how  much  those 
who  used   Jewish    traditions    arc    censured    and    condemned : 
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*  Why  do  ye  transgress  the  commandment  of  Ood  by  your  tra- 
dition r  '  In  vain  they  do  worship  Me,  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men.'  (Matt.  xv.  3,  9,  comp.  Mark  viL 
7 — 13).  It  is  true,  the  traditions  spoken  of  were  Jewish,  not 
Christian  traditions.  But  the  principle  was  much  the  same 
The  Pharisees  daimed  such  traditions  as  divine.  They  pro- 
fessed that  they  were  the  unwritten  word  of  Ood,  handed  down 
from  the  time  of  Ezra,  through  the  doctors  of  the  Law,  and  the 
members  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  They  did  not  deny  the  value 
of  the  written  word,  but  added  the  unwritten  traditions  to  it. 
These  they  considered,  not  as  corrupting,  but  as  completing  the 
truth.  Yet  our  Lord  declared  that  they  *  made  the  word  of 
God  of  none  efieot  by  their  tradition '  (Mark  vii.  13).  And 
thus  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  our  Lord  condemns  the  general 
principle  of  making  any  addition  to  the  written  word,  by  doc- 
trines professedly  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  We  see, 
at  least,  no  difference  in  principle  between  the  oral  traditions  of 
the  Jewish,  and  the  oral  traditions  of  the  Christian  Church. 

IL  We  come  next  to  shew  that  reason  is  in  favour  of  the 
Anglican,  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  rule  on  this  subject. 

1  The  English  Church  does  not  hold  that  unwritten  truth 
is  less  true  than  written  truth  :  and  if  wo  could  be  certain  that 
any  unwritten  doctrine  came  from  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  we 
should  receive  it  with  the  same  reverence  that  we  pay  to  the 
written  word.  But  the  reason  why  we  rest  our  faith  upon  the 
written  word  is  this:  We  know  that  it  came  from  God";  but 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge  that  any  unwritten  tradition  did. 
The  former  we  know  to  be  the  mid-day  light,  the  other  may  be 
but  an  ignis  fatum,  and  lead  us  into  error. 

And  let  it  once  more  be  clearly  understood,  that  the 
question  is  not,  what  value  there  may  be  in  the  testimony 
of  the  Eariy  Church  to  certain  doctrines  of  the  faith,  not  how 
far  early  traditions  may  be  useful  for  the  interpreting  of  Scrip. 
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ture ;  not,  how  far  we  may  be  rigbt  to  adhere  to  the  primitive 
example,  in  matters  of  discipline  and  ceremony ^  even  those  for 
which  we  have  no  Scriptural  authority;  but  it  is,  whether 
besides,  parallel  with,  and  independent  of  the  Scripture,  there 
is  in  the  Church  a  dodrina  tradita,  a  doctrine  handed  down 
from  Christ  or  His  Apostles,  of  equal  authority  with  Scripture, 
and  demandmg  equal  respect. 

As  has  just  now  been  said,  when  we  search  for  authority 
in  favour  of  any  doctrine,  we  can  tell  at  once  where  to  go, 
if  Scripture  be  our  rule.  But  if  we  have  to  depend  on  some- 
thing besides,  where  must  we  look !  The  former  rule  is  con- 
tained in  a  small  compass,  is  easily  accessible,  and  with  proper 
assistance,  may  be  understood.  The  latter  is  to  be  searched 
for  through  many  folio  volumes ;  is,  at  last,  not  certainly  to  be 
found ;  and  is  at  least  as  difficult  as  Scripture  itself  to  be 
understood  and  explained.  Or,  if  it  be  said,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  but  in  the  stream  of  Church  tra- 
dition, a  deposit  which  was  entrusted  to  the  Church,  and  has 
never  been  lost  by  her ;  we  can  only  reply,  that  this  is  even  less 
certain  than  traditions  which  may  be  searched  out  from  ancient 
vmtings,  and  from  them  proved  to  have  anciently  existed. 
Tradition  by  word  of  mouth  is  a  thing  proverbially  uncertain. 
In  peculiar  conditions  of  society,  or  for  a  short  time,  it  may  be 
sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  truth.  But  it  is  evidently 
unfitted  for  a  body  like  the  Catholic  Church ;  which  was  to 
pervade  all  nations,  extend  throughout  all  ages,  weather  the 
storm  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  at  one  time,  and  bear  up 
against  the  scorching  and  withering  glare  of  learned  infidelity 
at  another. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Scriptuues  were  written,  and  the 
history  of  their  writing,  seem  to  prove  their  sufficiency  and 
perfection.  When  first  revelation  was  given  to  man,  men's 
lives  were  so  long  that  there  was  little  danger  lest  the  light  of 
truth  should  be  lost.     Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  Methuselah,  Noah, 
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were  in  fact  all  bat  contemporaries.  Seth  the  son  of  Adam 
lived  to  within  fifteen  years  of  the  birth  of  Noah.  Tradition 
therefore  may  have  sufficed  for  them ;  and  yet  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that,  even  then,  the  faith  was  much  corrupted* 
Again,  the  sons  of  Noah  must  have  been  contemporary  with 
Abraham,  to  whom  another  revelation  was  given;  yet  Abra* 
ham^s  fathers  had  become  idolaters.  And  in  the  few  genera- 
tions from  Abraham  to  Moses,  the  faith  again  appears  to  have 
been  corrupted,  if  not  lost ;  although  from  the  death  of  Joseph 
to  the  birth  of  Moses  not  seventy  years  had  passed.  Thus« 
when  the  world  and  the  Church  were  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  for  preserving  tradition  of  the  truth  unim* 
paired,  it  pleased  Ood  to  leave  the  world,  with  occasional  reve* 
lations  indeed,  but  mostly  with  only  traditional  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  Yet,  even  so,  such  knowledge  was  soon  corrupted, 
and  easily  lost.  After  that,  God  gave  a  fuller  revelation  to 
Moses,  and  enjoined  that  it  should  be  committed  to  writing ; 
and  the  book  of  the  Law  was  deposited  in  the  most  sacred 
place  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  most  carefully  guarded  and  watched, 
as  of  inestimable  value.  Thenceforward,  when  any  great  pro- 
phet was  sent  to  Israel,  though,  during  his  lifetime,  he  orally 
taught  the  people,  yet  his  words  were  ever  committed  to 
writing,  that  they  might  be  preserved  after  his  death.  Nor  do 
we  know  anything  now  concerning  the  teaching  of  any  of  the 
prophets,  save  only  what  is  handed  down  to  us,  not  by  oral  but 
by  written  tradition,  viz.  the  Scriptures  of  the  old  Testament. 

Most  similar  was  the  case  with  the  Christian  Church.  At 
first,  whilst  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  were  on  earth,  their 
personal  teaching,  and  that  of  those  taught  by  them,  might 
have  sufficed.  Yet,  even  then,  errors  and  perversions  were 
creeping  in ;  and  if  they  had  not  committed  the  substance  of 
their  teaching  to  writing,  the  false  traditions  of  the  Judaizers, 
the  Corinthians,  or  the  Gnostics,  might  have  come  down  through 
the  Church  instead  of  the  true  traditions  of  the  disciples  of 
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Christ.  But  we  learn  from  ancient  writers  that  what  the 
Apostles  preached  by  word  of  mouth,  they  committed,  or  caused 
to  be  committed  to  writing,  lest  the  substance  of  their  preach- 
ing should  be  lost^  If  tradition  committed  to  the  Church  had 
been  sufficient  to  preserve  the  truth,  then  the  writing  of  the 
four  Gospels,  and  of  the  other  parts  of  the  new  Testament, 
would  have  been  superfluous.  But  from  the  known  and  well* 
proved  insufficiency  of  the  former,  the  Apostles,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  had  recourse  to  the  latter  mode  of 
insuring  a  source  and  a  rule  of  faith. 

'  The  Apostles  at  first  owned  these  writings ;  the  Churches 
received  them ;  they  transmitted  them  to  their  posterity ;  they 
grounded  their  faith  upon  them ;  they  proved  their  propositions 
by  them ;  -by  them  they  confuted  heretics ;  and  they  made 
them  the  measure  of  right  and  wrong :  all  that  collective  body 
of  doctrine  of  which  all  Christians  collectively  made  public  con- 
fessions, and  on  which  all  their  hopes  of  salvation  did  rely,  were 
all  contained  in  them,  and  they  agreed  in  no  point  of  faith 
which  is  not  plainly  set  down  in  Scripture*.^ 


^  E,  g,  Mtra  dc  Trjv  roCmav  (t.  e,  rov  TL€rpov  leai  roO  YLavKox!)  ?^dOF 
Mapicos,  6  itaBtfTTii  kA  ipfir/ptvrrjg  Herpov,  Koi  aMs  ra  vir6  TLirpov  Kifpvtr" 
(rdfjLfpa  iyypaiifKiii  rjiiiv  napabf^»K€, — Iron.  Hcer.  m.  1. 

So  again :  Hanc  fidem  annuntians  Joannes  Domini  discipulos,  Tolens 
per  Evangelii  annuntiationem  anferre  enm  qui  insominattui  erat  hominibns 
errorem,  et  multo  prius  ab  his  qui  dicuntur  Nicolait». . . .  omnia  igitur 
talia  circumscribere  yolens  discipulus  Domini,  et  regulam  yeritatis  conati- 
tuere  in  ecclosia. ...  sic  inchoayit  in  ea  qiuo  erat  secundum  Evangelii 
doctrina:  In  principio  erat  Vorbum. . . .  Hceres.  m.  xi. 

TocroOroy  MXafi'^iy  rats  t&p  aKpoar&v  rov  Utrpov  duofoUus  twrtfifias 
4>^yyogf  «is  fjJj  TJ  tlaaira^  Ikov&s  ^X^^  dpK€ia-$€U  axoj^  fufd*  rj  aypatfxji  rov 
Btiov  KrjpvypaTos  MaaKokit}  *  9rapaicXi7(rc(rt  dc  nayroUus  MapKoVf  ol  r6  rv- 
ayyiXiov  <f>tprraif  okSKovSov  tivra  Hirpov  Xnrap^trcu^  ms  hv  Ktii  dia  ypafl>ijf 
{fir6funjpa  rfjs  dca  \6yov  napadoOfitnjs  avrois  jcoroXc/tfrot  Maa-KOLkias'  p^ 
np6T€p6v  T€  dvtiifai  $  Kortpyda'aaOai  rov  av^pa,  Kai  ravrff  alriovs  ytvitrBai 
rrjs  rov  Xcyopevov  Korh  MdpKOV  cvayycXiov  ypa(f)^s, — Euseb.  IT,  E,  U.  15. 
He  gircs  this  account  on  the  authority  of  Papias  and  Clemens  Alexand. 
a  Jer.  Taylor,  DUsuanvefrom  Popery,  Pt.  n.  Bk.  i.  Sect.  3. 
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Now  Soriptare  having  been  thna  evidenUy  designed  to 
correct  the  uncertainty,  and  supply  the  deficiency  of  tradition, 
it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  God  would  have  sufiered 
Scripture  itself,  the  more  certain  guide,  to  be  imperfect,  and 
to  need  the  less  certain  guide,  tradition,  to  supply  its  defects. 
Yet,  if  Scripture  itself  does  not  contain  the  sum  and  substance 
of  our  religion,  and  all  necessary  articles  of  faith,  this  would  be 
the  case. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Scripture  has  ever  been  adduced 
by  divines  of  all  schools  and  all  communions  as  capable  of 
proving  all  the  great  doctrines  of  the  faith,  and  all  the  important 
rules  of  duty.  We  can  either  prove  by  it,  or  deduce  from  it, 
the  great  doctrines  concerning  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the 
Atonement,  the  Sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  Original  Sin,  Jus- 
tification, the  grace  of  the  Sacraments,  the  privileges  of  the 
Church,  the  Communion  of  Saints,  the  Judgment  of  the 
great  day,  and  other  weighty  and  cardinal  points  of  faith.  And 
though  different  schools  have  differed  as  to  how  Scripture 
should  be  interpreted  on  some  of  these  points,  yet  all  have 
agreed  that  the  true  doctrine  concerning  them  may  be  gathered 
from  Scripture,  if  interpreted  aright.  Whatever  value,  there- 
fore, we  may  attribute  to  a  Traditio  Hermeneutica^  to  tra- 
ditional interpretations  of  Scripture,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied 
that  all  things  ^to  be  required  of  any  man  as  an  article  of 
faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation,'  are  so 
contained  in  Scripture,  that  they  may  be  either  '  read  therein, 
or  may  be  proved  thereby.' 

Several  things,  indeed,  all  men  allow,  are  contained  in 
Scripture  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation, 
although  they  may  tend  to  edification;  and  if  the  lesser 
matters  were  inserted  there,  how  can  we  suppose  that  the 
greater  would  be  omitted!  Nay,  although  the  Church  of 
Rome  often  appeals  to  tradition,  as  a  necessary  part  of  Divine 
Revelation,  yet  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  even  she 
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pretends  that  any  very  important  tmth  is  to  be  derived  from 
tradition  alone.  And  assuredly  we  may  safely  assert  that  there 
is  a  total  absenoe  of  all  evidence  to  prove  that  there  is  even 
professedly  any  tradition  extant  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  knowledge  of  any  great  doctrine  of  the  faith  independently 
of  the  written  word. 

2  The  principal  arguments  from  reason  in  favour  of  the 
Romanist,  and  against  the  Anglican  view  of  this  subject,  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  Tradition  was  the  first  rule.  From  Adam  to  Moses 
all  was  traditional ;  and  from  the  coming  of  Christ,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Canon  of  the  new  Testament,  tradition  must  have 
been  the  principal  guide  of  the  Church.  Scripture,  therefore, 
which  came  in  afterwards,  cannot  supersede  that  which  was 
before  it,  and  which,  at  first,  was  sufficient  without  it. 

This  argument  has  already  been  virtually  answered  by 
anticipation.  The  duration  of  menu's  lives  before  the  time 
of  Moses,  and  the  presence  and  personal  teaching  of  inspired 
Apostles,  before  the  writing  of  the  new  Testament,  were  great 
safeguards  against  error.  The  fact  that,  as  these  safeguards 
were  withdrawn,  God'*s  Providence  ordered  that  the  Scriptures 
should  be  written  and  preserved,  shews  of  itself  that  tradition, 
which  might  have  been  sufficient  then,  would  not  be  sufficient 
now.  We  do  not  say  that  Scripture  supersedes  tradition,  but 
that  it  is  itself  the  surest  tradition,  and  the  only  one  on  which 
we  can  safely  rely.  It  is  in  fact  the  Patriarchal,  Levitical,  and 
Apostolical  tradition,  preserved  in  its  safest  and  only  certain 
form. 

(2)  It  is  said  that  Scripture  was  not  written  systema* 
tically,  but  casually,  as  circumstances  occurred,  in  casual 
memoirs,  and  occasional  letters ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  looked 
on  as  a  systematic  collection  of  doctrine  and  morality. 

This,  however,  is  no  proof  that  the  whole  sum  of  necessary 
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truth  may  not  be  extracted  from  it.  Hwo  holy  men  of  old 
were  moved  to  speak,  or  to  write,  seems  of  little  consequenoe. 
God^s  wisdom  saw  fit  that  it  should  be  in  the  way  in  which  we 
have  the  Scriptures  now.  It  is  certainly  in  a  more  interesting, 
it  is  probably  in  a  more  profitable  way,  than  if  a  systematio 
arrangement  had  been  adopted.  It  is  not  probable  even  that 
the  Apostles'  teaching,  nor  even  that  of  our  Lord,  was  always 
systematic ;  and  yet  in  that,  all  men  admit  that  all  necessary 
truth  was  contained.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  necessary  to 
our  position  to  shew  that  the  Scriptures  are  formally  or  syste* 
matically  designed. 

(3)  The  authenticity  and  canonicity  of  Scripture  itself 
rest  on  tradition,  and  on  tradition  alone;  and  if  tradition  is 
necessary  to  prove  this,  it  may  equally  prove  other  doctrines. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  historical  testimony,  and  the  universal 
consent  of  all  the  early  Christians,  are  the  chief  grounds  on 
which  we  rely  for  proof,  that  the  various  books  of  the  new 
Testament  were  the  works  of  those  whose  names  they  bear. 
This  indeed  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  way  in  which  we  prove 
the  authenticity  of  every  ancient  book.  We  do  not  know  that 
a  book  was  written  by  Oeesar  or  Tacitus  but  by  testimony  and 
historical  evidence.  In  like  manner,  testimony  and  historical 
evidence  are  essential  to  prove  that  the  works  ascribed  to  St. 
Peter  or  St.  Paul  were  really  theirs.  In  this  latter  case  indeed 
we  have  the  most  convincing  and  satisfactory  proofs ;  for  we 
have  the  testimony  of  early  Christians,  of  early  heretics,  of 
ancient  heathens,  of  friends  and  of  enemies ;  and  besides  this, 
the  testimony  of  the  Church  catholic  in  general  councils.  These 
are  things  which  we  should  never  lightly  value  under  any  cir- 
cumstances :  and  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  question  con- 
cerning the  genuineness  of  certain  books,  such  a  kind  of 
evidence  is  the  most  obvious,  the  most  necessary,  and  the  most 
satisfactory  possible.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should 
give  the  same  deference  to  the  same  testimony,  even  if  such 
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oonld  be  found,  on  points  of  doctrine.  For  the  opinions  of 
Csesar  or  Tacitus  we  prefer  the  words  of  their  own  books 
to  any  testimony  external  to  those  books.  And  so  for  the 
doctrines  of  the  Apostles,  we  look  first  and  chiefly  to  what  they 
haye  written.  Besides,  we  have  concerning  the  Canon  of 
Scripture  an  uniyersality  of  consent,  which  it  would  be  utterly 
in  yain  to  search  for  concerning  any  doctrine  of  the  faith  which 
is  not  also  to  be  found  in  Scripture.  When  the  Roman 
Church  can  bring  a  like  amount  of  consentient  testimony  to 
prove  any  doctrine  on  which  Scripture  is  silent,  we  may  then, 
and  not  till  then,  entertain  the  question  of  a  doctrina  tradita, 
parallel  to,  and  of  equal  authority  with.  Scripture. 

(4)     It  is  farther  said,  that  many  necessary  things  are  not 
set  down  in  Scripture. 

Bellarmine  mentions  the  following^ : — 

a.  How  women  under  the  old  Law  might  be  delivered 
from  Original  Sin,  circumcision  being  only  for  males ; 
and  how  males  under  eight  days  old  might  be  saved 
from  it 

b.  The  Perpetual  Virginity  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
which  has  always  been  believed  by  the  Church,  and  yet 
is  not  in  Scripture. 

e.  That  Easter  should  be  kept  on  a  Sunday,  which  is 
necessary  to  be  believed  against  the  Quarto-decimans. 

d.  Infant  Baptism,  which  is  necessary  to  be  believed ; 
but  neither  Romanists  nor  Protestants  can  prove  it 
from  Scripture. 

e.  That  there  is  a  Purgatory,  which  Luther  himself 
believed,  and  yet  admitted  it  could  not  be  found  in 
Scripture. 


*  De  Verbo  Dei  non  Scripto,  Lib.  tr. 
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If  iheie  are  all  the  points  that  Scripture  is  silent  upon, 
we  need  not  be  very  solicitous  about  its  deficiencies.  None  of 
them  surely  can  be  essential  to  our  salvation.  None,  except 
the  last  two,  materially  concern  our  personal  faith  or  practice. 
The  last  we  not  only  admit  is  not  in  Scripture,  but  we  posi* 
tively  deny  that  it  is  true.  The  last  but  one,  Infant  Baptism, 
we  think  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  Scripture,  when  fully 
consulted  on  the  subject ;  and  we  are  very  thankful  to  have 
the  additional  testimony  of  the  primitive  Church  concerning  it, 
which  we  never  reject  as  a  help  and  guide  to  the  tinith  and 
right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  but  only  as  a  distinct 
and  independent  authority.  The  question  concerning  Easter  is 
one  of  ceremony  not  of  faith,  and  we  gladly  follow  the  primi- 
tive Church  in  matters  of  this  nature;  although  we  do  not 
hold  that  ceremonies  must  be  one  and  the  same  everywhere. 
The  doctrine  concerning  the  Perpetual  Virginity  is  rather  a 
pious  opinion  than  a  necessary  article  of  faith.  Our  own 
greatest  divines  have  mostly  adhered  to  the  primitive  opinion 
on  this  subjects  But  we  cannot  think  that  any  man's  sal- 
vation is  the  surer  for  believing,  or  the  less  sure  for  disbe- 
lieving it. 

The  question  concerning  Original  Sin,  and  how  women 
under  the  Law  were  delivered  from  it,  and  still  more,  the 
question  concerning  infants  under  eight  days  old,  is  as  much 
left  in  obscurity  by  tradition  as  by  Scripture.  It  is  one  of 
those  things  concerning  which  we  have  no  revelation. 

(5)  But  it  is  said,  that  some  of  the  chief  articles  of  faith, 
though  deduced  from  Scripture,  yet  could  not  be  proved  from 
Scripture  alone,  without  the  help  of  tradition  and  the  testimony 
of  the  Church.     Among  the  rest  are  enumerated,  the  equality 


1  Andrews'  Devotions:  see  Prayers  for  Monday.  Jer.  Taylor,  L\/k 
of  Christ, }  2.  Pearson,  On  the  Orted,  Art.  *Bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary/ 
Bp.  Ball,  TTorib,  Vol.  i.  p.  96. 
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of  the  Divine  Persons  in  the  Trinity,  the  Procession  of  the 
Spirit  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  Descent  into 
Hell,  Original  Sin,  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Lord's 
Day. 

The  proof  of  most  of  these  doctrines  from  Scripture  has 
already  been  given  under  the  preceding  Articles.    We  maintain 
that  the   equality  of  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead,   and   the 
other  great  doctrines  concerning  the  Trinity,  also  the  Descent 
into  Hell,  and  Original  Sin,  are  clearly  deducible  from  Scripture 
alone.     We  do  not  indeed  reject  the  testimony  of  antiquity, 
but  view  it  as  a  valuable  guide  to  the  true  meaning  of  Holy 
Writ :  but  we  maintain  that  these  doctrines  might  be  proved 
even  without  its  aid.    As  to  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
if  Scripture  will  not  prove  it,  certainly  tradition  will  not.     In 
considering  the  last  Article,  we  saw  that  the  tradition  of  the 
Western  was  different,  in  some  respects,  from  that  of  the 
Eastern  Church.     The  Nicene  Creed  for  some  centuries  lacked 
the  FUioque.    And  from  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  doctrine, 
which  we  deduced  from  Scripture,  it  should  appear  that  Scrip« 
ture  speaks  more  plainly  upon  it  than  tradition,  or  the  Church. 
The  change  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Lord'^s  Day  is  not  an  article 
of  faith ;  but  it  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  some  moment.     It  is 
true,  that  without  the   aid  of  history  we   might  find  some 
difficulty  in  discovering  whether  the  early  Christians  did  give 
up  observing  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  kept  festival  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.     But  even  so,  we  think  Scripture  alone 
would  give  us  proof  that  the  Lord's  Day  was  to  be  observed, 
and  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  not  to  be  observed.     Cer- 
tainly, we  read  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  day  on 
which  Christians  held  their  assemblies,  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper  (Acts  xx.  7),  and  collected  alms  for  the  poor  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  2).     So  the  Apostle  St.  John  *was  in  the  Spirit  on  the 
Lord's  Day'  (Rev.  i.  10).    But  'Sabbath-days'  are  enumerated 
as  one  of  the  *  shadows  of  things  to  come,'  which  belonged  to 
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the  old  dispenflation,  and  so  were  not  binding  on  ChristianB 
(CoL  ii«  I69  17).  Hence  the  new  Testament  g^ves  us  good 
reason  to  belieye  that  the  obligation  to  keep  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week  had  passed  away,  and  that  the  weekly  festival  of  the 
Christian  Charch  was  not  Saturday,  but  Sunday.  If  it  be  not 
conceded  that  such  Scriptural  authority  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
VLBf  we  may  reply,  that  the  keeping  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  not  a 
question  essential  to  our  salvation,  like  the  great  doctrines  of 
our  faith ;  and  that,  therefore,  even  if  we  require  historical  or 
traditional  evidence  concerning  it,  in  addition  to  Scripture,  this 
will  not  be  a  case  to  interfere  with  this  Article  of  our  Church, 
which  speaks  only  of  articles  of  faith,  and  things  necessary  tq 
salvation. 

(6)  Lastly,  it  is  said,  Scripture  is  in  many  things  so  obscure, 
that  tradition  is  necessary  to  explain  its  meaning. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  there  is,  at  times,  no  doubt,  some 
difficulty.  The  Church  of  England  does  not  reject  the  use  of 
all  proper  aids  for  the  explanation  of  Scripture.  She  encourages 
recourse  to  human  learning,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  language 
of  Holy  Writ.  She  does  by  no  means  reject  any  light  which 
may  be  derived  from  primitive  antiquity,  and  she  is  anxious  to 
cherish  a  learned  clergy  for  the  instruction  of  her  poorer  and 
more  ignorant  members.  Her  rule  too  concerning  Scripture  is 
not,  that  every  unedacated  person  ought  to  take  the  Scriptures 
in  hand,  and  search  oat  for  himself  a  system  of  theology.  She 
teaches  her  children  by  catechisms  and  other  simple  steps  to 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  All  that  she  maintains  is,  that,  as  a 
final  court  of  appeal.  Scripture  is  perfect  and  sufficient.  Her 
children  may,  by  intelligent  and  humble  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
find  in  them  fuU  authority  for  aQ  she  teaches,  and  do  not  re- 
quire a  second,  independent  authority. 

The  fathers  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  to  be  sufficiently 
plain,  if  expounded  by  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture. 
Irenseus  tells  us  to  solve  the  more  difficult  parts  of  Scripture 
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by  having  recourse  to  those  which  are  easy^  And  Chrysostom 
says  ^Look  for  no  other  teacher;  thou  hast  the  oracles  of 
God ;  none  teaches  thee  like  these^/ 

'There  is  no  question  but  there  are  many  places  in  the 
Divine  Scriptures,  mysterious,  intricate  and  secret:  but  these 
are  for  the  learned,  not  for  the  ignorant ;  for  the  curious  and 
inquisitive,  not  for  the  busied  and  employed  and  simple :  they 
are  not  repositories  of  salvation,  but  instances  of  labour,  and 
occasions  of  humility,  and  arguments  of  forbearance  and  mutual 
toleration,  and  an  endearment  of  reverence  and  adoration. 
But  all  that,  by  which  God  brings  us  to  Himself,  is  easy  and 
plaint' 

III.  We  have,  lastly,  to  prove  that  the  testimony  of  the 
primitive  fathers  is  in  favour  of  the  Anglican  rule,  and  not  of 
the  Roman. 

1  Irenseus  says:  *We  know  that  the  Scriptures  are 
perfect,  as  being  spoken  by  the  Word  of  God  and  His  Spirit*.' 
Again  :  *'  We  have  received  the  disposition  of  our  salvation  by 
no  others  but  those  by  whom  the  Gospel  came  to  us ;  which 
they  then  preached,  and  afterwards  by  God^s  will  delivered  to 
us  in  the  Scriptures,  to  be  the  pillar  and  ground  of  our  faith  ^.' 


1  Omnia  autem  qusestio  non  per  allud  quod  quseritur  habebit  resolu-* 
tionom,  nee  ambiguitas  per  aliam  ambiguitatem  solvetur  apud  eoB  qui 
sonsum  habent,  aut  seulgmata  per  aliud  majus  senigma,  sed  ea  quad  sunt 
talia  ex  manifestis  et  consonantibus  et  Claris  accipiunt  solutionem. — Lib. 
u.  10.      See  Beaven's  Account  of  Irenasusy  p.  138. 

^  Homil,  IX.  in  Ep,  Coloss, 

3  Jer.  Taylor,  Dismasive/rom  Popery,  Part  n.  Bk.  i.  }  2. 

^  Cedero  hsec  talia  debcmus  Deo  qui  et  nos  fecit,  rectissime  scientos 
quia  Scripturas  quidem  perfectse  Bunt,  quippe  a  Verbo  Dei  et  Splritu  ejus 
dictoo.— Lib.  n.  c.  47. 

*  Non  enim  per  alios  dispositionem  salutis  nostrse  cognoTimus,  quam 
per  eos  per  quos  Evangelium  pcnrenit  ad  nos :  quod  quidem  tunc  proco- 
^Temnt,  pottea  Toro  per  Dei  Toluntatem  in  Scripturis  nobis  tradiderunt, 
itum  et  columnam  fldei  nostrae  futurum. — Lib.  m.  c.  1. 
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Tertolluui  says :  ^  I  adore  the  perfection  of  Scripture,  which 
declares  to  me  the  Creator  and  His  works  ....  whether  all  things 
were  made  of  pre-existent  matter,  I  have  as  yet  no  where  read. 
Let  the  school  of  Hermogenes  shew  that  it  is  written.  If  it  is 
not  written,  let  them  fear  the  woe  which  is  destined  for  them 
who  add  to  or  take  away^' 

Origen  says  :  *  The  two  Testaments  ....  in  which  every  word 
that  appertains  to  God  may  be  sought  out  and  discussed,  and 
from  them  all  knowledge  of  things  may  be  understood.  If 
anything  remain,  which  Holy  Scripture  doth  not  determine, 
no  third  Scripture  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to ...  •  but  that 
which  remaineth  we  must  commit  to  the  fire,  t .  e,  reserve  it 
unto  God.  For  God  would  not  have  us  know  all  things  in 
this  world*.' 

Hippolytus  writes:  ^ There  is  one  God,  whom  we  do  not 
otherwise  acknowledge,  brethren,  but  out  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. For  as  he»  who  would  prc^ess  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
cannot  otherwise  attain  it,  unless  he  read  the  doctrines  of  the 
philosophers ;  so  whosoever  will  exercise  piety  towards  God,  can 
learn  it  nowhere  but  from  the  holy  Scriptures  ^ 


1  Adoro  ScriptursD  plenitudinem  qua  mihi  et  Factorem  manifestafc  et 
facta.  In  Evangelio  vero  amplius  et  miDiitrum  et  arbitrum  Rectoris 
inyenio,  Sermonein.  An  aatem  de  allqua  subjacenti  materia  facta  tint 
omnia,  nosquam  adhae  legi«  Scriptum  eese  doceat  Hermogenis  officina. 
Si  uon  est  scriptimi,  timeat  vm  illud  adjicientibus  aut  detmhentibua  destina- 
tum. — Adv,  Henmogmmnf  c.  22.  See  also  Apolog,  c.  47.  De  ProueripL 
c.  6.  &c. 

3  In  hoc  bidoo  puto  dao  Testamenta  posse  intelligi,  in  quibus  liceat 
omne  verbum  quod  ad  Denm  pertinet  (hoc  enim  est  sacrificium)  requiri  et 
discuti,  atque  ex  ipsis  omnem  rerum  scientiam  capi.  Si  quid  autem 
Buperfuerit,  quod  non  diyina  Scriptura  doceraat,  nullam  aliam  tertiam 
Scripturam  debere  ad  auotoritatem  scientiss  suscipi. . . .  Sed  igni  tradamus 
quod  superest,  id  est,  Deo  reserremus.  Neque  cnim  in  prsesenti  Tita  Deus 
scire  nos  omnia  voluit. — Origen.  HomU.  v.  in  Ltvit. 

*  Unus  Deus  est,  quom  non  aliunde,  fratros,  agnoscimus,  quam  ex 
Sanctis  Scriptnris.  Quemadmodum  enim,  si  quis  rellot  sapiontiam  hiyus 
sseculi  exercere,  non  alitor  hoc  consequi  potent,  nisi  dogmata  pbilosopho- 
rum  legat ;  sic  quioonque  rolamos  pietatom  in  Deum  exercere,  non  aliunde 
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Athanasius:  ^The  holy  and  divinely-inspired  Scriptures 
are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  the  enunciation  of  truth  ^^  Again : 
*  These  are  the  fountains  of  salvation,  that  he  who  thirsts  may 
be  satisfied  with  the  oracles  contained  in  them.  In  these  alone 
the  doctrine  of  salvatian  is  contained.  Let  no  man  add  to,  or 
take  from  them'.** 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says  that,  ^  Concerning  the  divine  and 
holy  mysteries  of  the  faith,  even  the  most  casual  remark  ought 
not  to  be  delivered  without  the  sacred  Scriptures^.^ 

Basil :  '  Believe  those  things,  which  are  written ;  the  things, 
which  are  not  written,  seek  not^'  '  It  is  a  manifest  defection 
from  the  faith,  and  a  proof  of  arrogance,  either  to  reject  anything 
of  what  is  written,  or  to  introduce  anything  that  is  not^^ 

Ambrose :  '  How  can  we  use  those  things  which  we  find 
not  in  the  Scripture^  ?^ 

Jerom  :  *  We  deny  not  those  things  which  are  written,  so 
we  refuse  those  which  are  not  written.  That  God  was  bom  of 
a  Virgin,  we  believe,  because  we  read ;  that  Mary  married  after 
she  gave  birth  to  Him,  we  believe  not,  because  we  read  not^.' 


discemus,  quam  ex  Scripturis  diriniB. — Hippolyt.  adv.  Noeturn^  c.  ix.  Opera, 
Hamburg,  1716,  Tom.  i.  p.  239. 

1  AvrapKUf  fuv  yap  clcrcy  cl  ayiai  ndi  6f6trP9v<rroi  ypa^ak  wp6f  r^v  r$r 
dXtjOflat  oiroyyvXtoy. — ^Athanas.  eonira  GenteSt  Tom.  i.  p.  1. 

>  Tavra  WTfyai  rov  aarrfploVf  cJore  t6w  dt^ttyra  iit4>opuaBai  T«y  h  tov- 
Tocff  XoycW*  iv  TovToit  fi6voy  t6  lijt  €va'tfitias  bidturKoktiow  fwayycXiffrm* 
fufitU  TovToig  ^9ri/3aXXn-fl»,  fuj  W  rovrwv  cl^pc/cr^. — Eae  Ftttali  EpuUAa 
zzziz.  Tom.  u.  p.  39.  Edit.  Colon. 

«  AfT  yap  ircpl  r&v  Otinv  iui\  aywv  r^t  irwrrfw  fivtmfplmw  fufdi  tA  tvxop 
&ftv  T»p  Otlw  irapadidoa-Oai  ypa^v, — CyriL  Hierosol.  CaUek,  IV.  12. 

*  ToTff  yrypaiAfuvois  ir^orevc,  to  firj  ytypaftfUva  p^  f»7Tf». — Basil.  Hom. 
zzix.  (idv.  CcUumniantes  S.  Trin, 

*  ^av€pa  tfiarr»a'it  ir/oTC®ff  Ka\  vrr€prf<t>a»las  Konfyopla  Ij  ^Bmiv  ti  r&¥ 
yrypappiv^v  ^  iirturay€iv  t«v  ft^  y€ypapfup»p, — ^BaaiL  De  Fidej  C.  1. 

^  Quse  in  Scripturis  Sanctis  non  reperimus,  ea  qucmadmodum  usurpare 
possumus. — Ambros.  Ojffic.  Lib.  i.  c.  23. 

7  Ut  hsec  qua)  scripta  sunt  non  negamus,  ita  ea  qua)  non  scripta  sunt 
renuimus.  Natum  Deum  de  Virgino  credimus,  quia  legimus.  Mariam 
nupeisso  post  partum  non  crodimus,  quia  non  legimus. — Hieron.  cuiv.  UeU 
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Augwtiiie :  '  In  those  things  which  are  plainly  laid  down  in 
Scriptnre  all  things  are  found  which  embrace  faith  and  morals^  / 

Vinoenlius  Lirinensis  begins  with  the  admission,  that  ^  The 
Canon  of  Seripture  is  perfect,  and  most  abundantly  sufficient  for 
aU  things'.' 

Theodoret :  *'  Being  not  human  reasonings  and  syllogisms ; 
I  rely  on  Scripture^^ 

John  Damascene :  *  All  things  that  are  delivered  to  us  by 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  the  Apostles  and  the  Evangelists  we 
receive,  acknowledge  and  reverence,  seeking  for  nothing  beyond 
these  V 

It  can  scarcely  be  neoessary  to  bring  more  or  stronger 
proofs,  that  the  fathers  with  one  voice  affirm  the  perfection  and 
sufficiency  of  the  written  word,  for  the  end  for  which  it  was 
written,  f .  e.  for  a  rule  of  faith,  and  for  a  rule  of  life^. 


vidium  juxta  finmh  Tom«  n.  p.  18,  Paria,  1602;  Tom.  iv.  part  n.  p.  141, 
Edit.  Benedict. 

^  In  iis,  qu»  9perie  in  Scriptura  posita  sunt,  inveniuntur  ilia  omnia 
qute  continent  fidem  moresque  vivendi. — August.  De  Doctrina  Christ.  Lib. 
u.  c.  9.  Tom.  m.  p.  24. 

In  like  manner  :^-Proinde  aive  de  Christo,  sive  de  ejus  Eccletia,  sire 
de  quacunque  alia  re  quas  pertlnet  ad  fidem  vitamque  vestram,  non  dicam 
noB,  nequaquam  comparandi  ei  qiu  dixit,  Licet  si  nos ;  sed  omnino  quod 
secutus  adjecit.  Si  angelus  de  coslo  vobis  annuntiaverit  pneterquam  quod 
in  Scripturis  legalibus  et  evangelidB  accepistis  anathema  sit.— -Aug.  eont. 
PetUiumy  Lib.  m.  o.  0.  Tom.  ix.  p.  301. 

s  Cum  sit  perfectof  Bcripturarum  Canon,  sibiquo  ad  omnia  satis  super- 
que  Bufficiat. — ^Vincent.  Lirin.  Commanitar.  c.  2. 

^  Mi;  fUH  XoyurfMOtft  ical  avXkoyurfuws  avBptmlvtnit  irpoa-ev€yKjjt '  iym  yap 
Ii6pif  ntiOo/juu  Tj  6*iq.  ypouft^, — Theodoret.  2>taZ.  i.  Krptirr, 

^  TLcarra  ni  wapadM/itpa  iffjup  dta  re  p6fioVy  ical  npfxfniTtiv  ical  ofroorc^- 
X«y  Kal  €vayyrXiOTfl»y  htx&itoBa  Koi  yawaKOfuv  col  trifiofUPy  otfdw  ntpairtpn 
TovT^v  htiCrjTQvwTMt. — Damasccu.  Lib.  i.  De  Orthodox,  Fide,  c.  1. 

A  Dirines  of  the  English  Church  have  collected  many  other  passages 
to  the  same  purpose.— See  Laud  againtt  Fisher,  $  16 ;  Usher^s  Answer  to 
a  Jesuit,  ch.  2 ;  Jer.  Taylor,  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  Part  n.  Bk.  i.  eh.  2 ; 
Rule  of  Conscience,  Book  n.  ch.  n.  Rule  xrv.  From  some  of  which  works 
I  have  taken  the  above  passages  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  merely 
rerifying  the  quotations. 

Vol,  I.  O 
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2  (1)  But  an  objection  will  be  urged  to  these  arguments 
from  the  fathers,  that  some  of  them,  and  those  of  no  mean 
importance,  clearly  speak  of  a  rule  of  faith  which  is  distinct 
from  the  Scriptures;  it  is,  therefore,  evident  that  they  do 
not  appeal  to  Scripture  alone  as  supreme,  perfect,  and  suffi- 
cient. Thus,  without  question,  Irenseus  spoke  of  a  kqvwv  t^* 
aXrfOeia^^  *'  a  rule  of  truth,'  according  to  which  he  considered 
that  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  interpreted  ^  In  the  same 
manner  TertuUian  appeals  to  a  Befftda  Fidei,  *  a  rule  of  faith,^ 
by  which  he  was  guided  in  interpreting  Scripture^.  Here  are 
two  of  the  earliest  fathers  appealing  to  an  authority  which  is 
certainly  not  Scripture;  and  therefore  they  must  have  held 
that  something  besides  Scripture  was  necessary,  and  that  all 
things,  needful  for  faith  and  practice,  were  not  contained  in 
Scripture. 

If,  however,  we  consult  the  contexts,  we  shall  find  that  tho 
rule  spoken  of  in  both  these  fathers  is  the  baptismal  Creed. 
Irenseus  expressly  says  that  the  Canon  of  Truth,  which  each 
one  was  to  keep,  was  that  which  was  received  by  him  at  his 
baptism^ ;  and  in  the  next  chapter  recites  a  form  or  profession 
of  faith  which  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  which  he  speaks  of  as  that  'faith  which  the  Church 
scattered  throughout  the  world  diligently  keeps^^ 

In  the  very  same  manner  TertuUian  writes,  *  Now  we  have 
a  rule  of  faith,  which  teaches  us  what  we  are  to  defend  and 
maintain,  and  by  that  very  rule  we  believe  that  there  is  One  God,' 


1  OvroD  dc  ical  6  t6v  Kovova  rrjs  aXsjBtlat  akkimf  iv  iavr^  Konx^P^  ov 
dia  Pajrrio'fjutros  €iXtj<1>€,  ra  /xcv  c«c  t»v  ypa(fi»tf  3vd/iara  ml  ros  Xc^tr  koX 
ras  irapafioXat  tTrtyvaarcrau, — Irense.  I.  9. 

2  Hsoc  Rcgula  a  Cbristo,  ut  probabitur,  instituta,  ntillas  habet  quzesti- 
ones,  nUi  quas  hsDrcsos  inforunt,  ct  qus3  horcticos  faciunt. — Tortull.  De 
ProBScript.  Ilceret.  c.  14. 

Advorsus  Rcgulam  nihil  sciro  omnia  scire. — Ibid. 
8  Seo  tho  last  noto  but  one. 

*  Lib.  I.  10. 
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fro.;  1m  goes  on  reciting  the  various  articles  of  the  Creeds 
Here  then  we  see  that  the  rules  of  faith  of  Irenseus  and  Ter« 
tullian  were  not  some  independent  tradition,  teaching  doctrines 
not  to  be  found  in  Scripture;  but  the  Creeds,  taught  to 
Christians,  and  confessed  by  them  at  their  baptism,  which  were 
in  fact  epitomes  of  important  Scriptural  doctrine,  founded  on 
Scripture,  and  fully  according  with  it.  This  is  a  widdy  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  Dodrina  tradita  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Reliance  on  the  latter  is  opposed  to  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture, 
but  the  rule  of  Irenseus  and  Tertullian  was  based  upon  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  all  respects  accordant  with  it. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  also,  who  is  almost  as  early  a 
witness  as  Tertullian,  speaks,  like  Irenseus,  of  a  Kawip  rfj^ 
a\tj0€Wy  *  a  rule  of  truth,'  which  he  also  calls  Kavwv  eicicXi/cn- 
atTTiKo^.  But  this  rule,  so  far  from  being  something  apart 
from,  and  of  parallel  authority  with  Scripture,  is,  according  to 
Clement,  founded  on  a  harmony  of  the  old  Testament  with  the 
new,  '  The  ecclesiastical  rule,'  says  he,  '  is  the  harmony  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  with  the  Covenant  delivered  by  the 
Lord  during  His  presence  on  earth '.^ 

A  like  sense  we  must  attach  to  the  language  of  the  later 
fathers,  when  we  find  them  speaking  of  a  Regula  Fidei.  They 
considered  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  faith,  those,  that 
is,  contained  in  the  Creeds,  to  be  the  great  guide  for  Christians 
in  interpreting  Scriptures.  Whosoever  erred  from  these  erred 
from  the  truth ;  and  in  explaining  obscure  passages,  they  held 
that  it  was  very  needful  to  keep  in  view  the  necessity  of  not 
deviating  from  the  great  lines  of  truth  marked  out  in  the  bap- 
tismal Creeds.  This  was  not  to  add  to  Scripture,  but  to 
guard  it  against  being  wrested  to  destruction^. 


1  De  Prcescript,  Hoeret.  c.  13. 

'  Kaya^y  dc  tKKkfiauurrutos  i;  owij^ia  luil  4  <rvfi^o»yui  if6fiov  r#  leal  irpo- 
<fniT&y  T^  Kara  rtjp  rov  Kvpiov  irapovalap  napabihoyiirii  bia$i)gji,-^Stromm 
Lib.  Ti.  c.  15.  ed.*  Potter,  p.  803. 

<  Bcc  Bp.  Manh,  Oh  the  Inkrprtuuion  qf  the  BiUe,  Loot.  xi. ;  Bp.  Kilo's 

02 
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(2)  But,  it  may  be  said,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and  others, 
not  only  appealed  to  tradition,  but  even  preferred  arguing  from 
tradition  to  arguing  from  Scripture. 

Tertullian  especially  says :  *'  No  appeal  must  be  made  to  the 

Scriptures,  no  contest  must  be  founded  on  them;  in  which 
victory  is  uncertain ....  The  grand  question  is,  to  whom  the 

Faith  itself  belongs ;  in  whose  hands  were  the  Scriptures  de- 
posited . ...  to  whom  that  doctrine  was  first  committed,  whereby 
we  are  made  Christians !  For  wherever  this  true  doctrine  and 
discipline  shall  appear  to  be,  there  the  truth  of  the  Scripture 
and  of  the  interpretation  of  it  will  be,  and  of  Christian  tradi« 
tion^' 

The  meaning,  however,  of  this  appeal  to  tradition  in  pre- 
ference to  Scripture,  both  by  Irenseus  and  Tertullian,  is  this : 
Both  were  reasoning  against  heretics.  Those  heretics  mutilated 
Scripture,  and  perverted  it.  When,  therefore,  the  fathers  found 
their  appeal  to  Scripture  of  no  effect,  partly  because  the 
heretics  were  ready  to  deny  that  what  they  quoted  was  Scripture, 
and  partly  because  they  were  ready  to  evade  its  force  by  false 
glosses  and  perverted  interpretations,  then  the  fathers  saw 
that  to  reason  from  Scripture  was  not  convincing  to  their 
opponents,  and  therefore  had  recourse  to  the  doctrine  preserved 
by  the  Apostolical  Churches,  which,  they  maintained,  were  not 
likely  to  have  lost  or  to  have  corrupted  the  truth  first  entrusted 
to  them.  It  was  not  that  they  themselves  doubted  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Scripture,  but  that  they  found  other  weapons  useful 
against  the  gainsayers,  and  therefore  brought  tradition,  not  to 
add  to,  but  to  confirm  Scripture  ^ 

The  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  famous  work  of 
Vincentius  Lirinensis.  He  begins  by  admitting  that  '  Scripture 
is  perfect  and  abundantly  of  itself  sufficient  for  all  things.**    But 


Tertullian,  p.  290,  &c.;  Bp.  Kaye's  Clement  of  Alexandria,  V»  366;  Beaven's 
Irenceus,  ch.  viii. 

1  De  Pra^cript,  Ilceret.  c.  19. 

»  See  Bearen's  Irenante,  p.  136;  Bp.  Kaye's  TertuUian,  p.  297,  note. 
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because  TariouB  heretics  have  misinterpreted  it,  Novatian  ex* 
pounding  it  one  way,  Photinus  in  another,  Sabellius  in  another, 
and  00  on :  *  therefore/  he  says,  *  very  necessary  it  is  for  the 
avoiding  ct  such  turnings  and  twinings  of  error,  that  the  line  of 
interpreting  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  be  directed  according 
to  the  rule  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Catholic  sensed'  This  is  not 
to  introduce  a  new  rule  independent  of  Scripture.  It  is  at 
most  a  Tradiiio  HermeMutiea^  a  rule  for  the  interpreting  of 
Scripture.  It  still  leaves  Scripture  as  the  fountain  of  truth, 
though  it  guards  against  uung  its  streams  for  other  than  legiti- 
mate purposes. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
fathers  to  be  Jn  favour  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture.  If, 
here  and  there,  a  single  passage  be  apparently  unfavourable  to 
this  testimony,  we  must  hold  it  to  be  a  private  opinion  of  an 
individual  father,  and  therefore  not  worthy  of  being  esteemed 
in  comparison  with  their  general  consent.  For  it  is  a  rule  of 
Vincentius  himself,  that  *  Whatsoever  any,  although  a  learned 
man,  a  bishop,  a  nuurtyr,  or  a  confessor  holds,  otherwise  than 
all,  or  against  all,  this  must  be  put  aside  from  the  authority  of 
the  general  judgment,  and  be  reputed  merely  his  own  private 
opinion'.' 


1  (kmrnonUcT,  c  2. 
3  CommonUor,  e.  28.   On  the  true  sense  of  the  perfection  of  Scripture, 
see  Hooker,  E,  P.  l  ziii.  xiv.  n.  viii.  6. 
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Section  II. 

ON  THE  CANON   OF  SCRIPTURES 

AS  Scripture  10  determined  by  our  Chnrch  to  be  the  final 
jlL  appeal  and  only  infallible  authority  concemmg  matters 
of  faith  and  practice,  it  becomes  next  a  subject  of  the  deepest 
importance  to  determine  what  is  Scripture  and  what  is  not. 
And,  as  this  subject  is  so  important,  we  naturally  look  for 
an  authority  of  the  highest  kind  to  settle  and  determine  it. 
We  value,  indeed,  the  decisions  of  antiquity,  we  respect  the 
judgment  of  the  primitive  Church.  But  on  the  question,  \Vhat 
is  the  Word  of  Ood  t  we  would,  if  possible,  have  an  authority 
as  infallible  as  the  Word  of  Ood ;  and,  if  we  can  have  such 
authority,  we  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 

Now  such  an  authority  we  believe  that  we  possess ;  and 
that  we  possess  it  in  this  way :  Christ  Himself  gave  His  own 
Divine  sanction  to  the  Jewish  Canon  of  the  old  Testament ; 
and  He  gave  His  own  authority  to  His  Apostles  to  write 
the  new.  If  tins  statement  be  once  admitted,  we  have  only  to 
investigate  historically  what  was  the  Jewish  Canon,  and  what 
were  the  books  written  by  the  Apostles.  We  need  search  no 
farther ;  we  shall  greatly  confirm  our  faith  by  the  witness  of 
fathers  and  councils ;  but,  if  Christ  has  spoken,  we  need  no 
other,  as  we  can  have  no  higher  warrant. 


1  The  word  kcu^p  sigDifics  a  line,  or  rule — a  standard,  therefore,  by 
which  other  things  are  to  be  judged  of.  It  is  applied  to  the  timpw  of 
a  balancey  or  that  small  part  of  the  scales,  which  by  its  perpendicular 
situation  dotennines  the  even  poise  or  weight,  or  by  its  inclination  either 
way  the  uneren  poise  of  the  things  that  are  weighed.  It  is  applied  to  the 
Scriptures,  because  they  hare  crer  been  esteemed  in  the  Church  *tho  in- 
fidlible  rule  of  our  faith,  and  the  perfect  square  of  our  actions,  in  all 
things  that  are  in  any  way  needful  for  our  eternal  salvation.' — Cosin  s 
Sekolaaiuial  Hut,  ofths  Can<m,  Chap,  i, ;  Jones,  On  the  Canon,  ch.  I. 
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I.     Now,  first,  we  have  to  consider  the  question  of  thd 
old  TettammUy    and  our   inquiry  is,   Has   our    Lord    Himself 
stamped  with  His   authority  certain  books,    and   left  others 
unauthorized !     The  answer  is,  He  has.     We  must  not,  indeed, 
argue  from  the  £&ct  of  His  quoting  a  certain  number  of  books 
and  leaving  a  certain  number  unquoted;  for  there  are  six  books 
which  can  be  proved  to  be  Canonical,  which  the  writers  of  the 
new  Testament  never  quoted:  viz.  Judges,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Esther,  Ecdesiastes,  Solomon's   Song.     The   fact  that  these 
books  are  not  quoted  will  not  destroy  their  authority ;  for  wq 
have  no  reason  to  say  that  our  Lord  or  His  Apostles  quoted 
systematically  from  all  the  Canonical  books  in  order  to  establish 
their  canonidty.     But  the  way  in  which  our  Lord  has  given 
His  own  sanction  to  a  certain  definite  number  of  books,  is  this  : 
In  speaking  to  the  Jews  both  He  and  His  Apostles  constantly 
address  them  as  having  the  Scriptures — Scriptures  of  Divine 
authority,-*— and  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation.     They 
never  hint  that  the  Jewish  Canon  is  imperfect  or  excessive,  and 
hence  they  plainly  shew  that  the  Scriptures,  which  the  Jews 
possessed  and  acknowledged,  were  the  truly  Canonical   Scrip- 
tures of  the  old  Testament.     Our  Lord  bids  them  *  Search  the 
Scriptures,'  and  adds,   *they  are  they  which  testify  of  Me,^ 
(John  V.  39).     St.  Paul  says  that  the  greatest  privilege  of  the 
Jews  was  that  'mito  them  were  committed  the  Oracles  of  God,^ 
(Rom.  iii.  2) ;  and  tells  Timothy  that  '  from  a  child  he  had 
known  the  Scriptures,  which  were  able  to  make  him  wise  unto 
salvation,^  (2  Tim.  iii.  16).     Accordingly,  our  Lord  constantly 
appeals   to  those    Scriptures,  as  well-known  and  universally- 
received  books  among  the  Jews,  to  whom  He  spoke,  quoting 
them  as,  *  It  is  written,^  or  asking  concerning  them,  *  How 
readest  thou!'     Though  the  Jews  are   charged  with  many 
errors,  with  corrupting  the  truth  by  tradition,  and  adding  to  it 
the  commandments  of  man,  yet  nowhere  are  they  charged  with 
eormpting  Scripture^  with  having  rejected  some,  or  added  other 
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boob  to  the  Canon.  Bat  it  is  ewer  ^ainlj  impfied  that  the 
CaiKHi  which  thej  then  poapcoBod  waa  the  tnie  Canon  of  the 
old  Teatament.  Thua,  then,  bj  qootiiig,  referring  to,  aigoing 
firom,  the  old  Teatamoit,  aa  it  waa  then  reeenred  by  the  Jewa, 
oar  Lord  atampe  with  His  own  anpreme  aathority  the  Jewkh 
Canon  of  the  old  Teatament  Scriptarea.  We  ha^e  onhr  farther 
to  determine  from  history  what  the  Jewidi  Canon,  at  the  time 
of  oar  Sarioar  a  teadiing,  was,  and  we  hare  aD  that  we  can 
need.     If  hiatory  wiU  aatiafy  as  of  this,  we  hare  no  more  to 


Now  the  only  difficolty  lies  here.  Theie  appear  to  be  two 
diffsrent  booka  ^l^ming  to  be  the  Jewish  Sciipiuies ;  riz.  the 
Hebrew  Bibles,  now  in  the  hands  both  of  Jews  and  Onstiaiis, 
and  the  Septaagint.  The  latter  contains  all  the  booka  eontained 
in  the  fumer,  with  the  addition  of  the  books  commonly  called 
the  Apociypha. 

Let  OS  first  obeerre,  that  the  modem  Jews  anifenally 
admowledge  no  other  Canon  bat  the  Hebrew;  which  coire* 
aponda  accaratdy  with  the  Canon  of  the  EngGBh  Chnrcii. 
Thoae  who  know  the  fiddity  with  whidi  for  centnries  the  Jewa 
haTe  guarded  their  text,  wiU  consider  this  alone  to  be  a 
atroi^  aigament,  that  the  Hebrew  Canon  is  the  aame  aa  that 
cited  by  oar  Lmd.  Ereiy  Terse,  erenr  word,  ererp  letter, 
of  Scripture  is  numbered  by  them.  Efeiy  laige  and  ereiry 
amall  fetter,  erety  letter  irr^;alariy  written,  aboie  the  line 
or  bdow  the  line,  ia  takoi  notioe  of  and  acnipaloaly  pre- 


Bot  we  can  go  back  to  more  ancient  times,  and  shew  that 
the  Canon  of  the  Jews  has  alwaTS  been  the  same.  The  Babv* 
Ionian  Talmad  recoonta  the  same  books  we  hare  now:  viz. 
In  the  Law,  the  fire  booka  of  Moaes ;  among  the  Propheta, 
^•Qshoa  and  Judges,  Samuel  and  Kii^a,  Jeremiah  and  Eidud, 

li  and  the  twdre  minor  prophets;  in  the  Chethubinu 
Job,  Proreffba»  Ecdeaiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs, 
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LameDtatJons,  Daniel,  Elsther,  Chronicles.  This  was  the  Canon 
of  the  Jewish  Chnrch  about  a.d.  550.^ 

Bat  150  years  earlier  than  this,  Jerom  undertook  the  task 
of  translating  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Latin.  Theretofore 
all  the  Latin  translations  had  been  from  the  Septuagint,  and 
therefore  contained  all  the  Apocryphal  books.  Jerom,  the  first 
of  the  Latin  fathers  who  could  read  Hebrew,  when  undertaking 
this  important  labour,  was  naturally  led  to  examine  into  the 
Canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He  informs  us  that  the 
Jews  had  two  and  twenty  books  in  their  Bible,  corresponding 
with  the  two  and  twenty  Hebrew  letters.  This  number  they 
made  by  classing  two  books  together  as  one ;  thus,  the  two 
books  of  Samuel  were  one,  the  two  books  of  Kings,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  Judges  and  Ruth, 
respectively,  were  considered  as  one  each.  The  books  were 
divided  into  three  classes,  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and'  the 
Hagiographa.  The  first  contained  the  five  books  of  Moses; 
the  second  contained  Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth,  Samuel,  Eings^ 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve 
minor  Prophets ;  the  third  contained  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecde^ 
siastes,  the  Song  of  Songs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
Esther,  Chronicles.  The  Law,  therefore,  contained  five  books, 
the  Prophets  eight,  the  Hagiographa  nine^ 

To  go  still  farther  back,  Origen,  who  was  bom  a.d.  184 
and  who  died  a.d.  255,  and  who,  like  Jerom,  was  learned  in 
Hebrew  and  gave  great  attention  to  the  Hebrew  text,  (as  i9 
well  known  from  his  famous  work,  the  He,vapla)y  enumerates 
the  same  books  that  Jerom  does,  except  that  he  adds  after  all 


1  Baba  Bathra,  foL  14.  col.  2.    The  books  of  Moses  are  called   rnljH 

T 

The  Law :  the  prophetical  books  D^^mp  Tho  Prophets :  the  other  books 
ira^n^  Chethubim,  i, «.  Tho  Scriptures  or  Writings. 

s  Hleron.  Prologui  Galealui^  Op.  Tom.  m.  p.  23,  Paris,  1602. 
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the  rest,  that  there  was  the  book  Maccabees  apart  or  distmct 
from  the  others  ^ 

Still  earlier,  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  made  a  journey  into 
the  East,  for  the  sake  of  inquiring  what  were  the  books  held 
Canonical  there,  and,  in  a  letter  to  Onesimus,  gives  a  catalogue 
of  these  books,  precisely  corresponding  with  the  present  Canon 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  except  that  he  classes  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  Esther,  under  the  common  name  of  Esdras*.  This 
father  lived  about  the  year  160. 

We  next  come  to  Josephus.  He  flourished  at  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  therefore  contemporary  with 
the  Apostles.  In  the  first  place,  we  find  the  same  threefold 
division  m  his  writings  which  occurs  in  Jerom,  and  has  ever  since 
been  conmion  with  the  Jews :  viz.  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
other  books,  which  he  characterizes  as  ^  Hymns  and  Instruc- 
tions for  Men''s  Lives.'  A  similar  division  exists  in  Philo'. 
But  Josephus,  moreover,  divides  the  Scriptures,  as  Jerom  tes- 
tifies that  the  Jews  did  in  his  time,  into  twenty-two  books^ 
The  only  difference  between  the  divisions  of  Josephus  and 
Jerom  is,  that,  whereas  Jerom  says  there  were  eight  in 
the  Prophets  and  nine  in  the  Hagiographa,  Josephus  assigns 
thirteen  to  the  Prophets,  and  four  to  the  Hagiographa,  We 
know,  however,  that  the  Jews  have  gradually  been  augmenting 
the  number  of  the  books  in  the  Hagiographa  and  diminishing 
the  number  in  the  Prophets,  so  that  there  is  no  great  wonder 
if,  between  the  first  and  the  fourth  century,  there  was  such 


1  Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  Vi.  25 :  ''£{«»  W  toutw  mctX  to  MaiaeapaiKk,  Surtp 
hnyiypawrcu,  ^pprjB  Sap/SamX.  BiBhop  Cosin  interprets  this,  as  meaning 
that  the  Books  of  Maccabees  were  *  out  of  the  Canon.' — History  of  the 
Canon,  ch.  v. 

2  Euseb.  H.  E,  iv.  26.     See  Bp.  Cosin  as  abore,  ch.  iv. 

3  De  Vita  Contemplativa,  Tom.  u.  p.  475;  Marsh,  On  the  Authority  of 
the  old  Testament f  Lcct.  xxxii. 

*  Contra  Apion.  I.  J  8;  Euseb.  JT.  E.  ni.  10. 
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a  chtoge  in  their  mode  of  reckoning,  that  in  the  first  they 
reckoned  thirteen,  in  the  fourth  but  eight  among  prophetical 
bookB. 

Thus  then,  since  we  find  that  Josephus  gives  the  same 
threefold  division  which  we  find  afterwards  given  by  Jerom, 
and  also  that  he  gives  the  same  total  number  of  books,  viz. 
twenty*two,  though  somewhat  differently  distributed,  we  might 
at  once  naturally  conclude,  that  the  Jewish  Canon  in  the  time 
of  Josephus  was  the  same  with  the  Jewish  Canon  in  the  time 
of  Jerom.  That  is  to  say,  we  might  conclude  that  it  embraced 
the  books  now  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  and  in  the  Canon  of  the 
English  Church,  and  that  it  excluded  the  Apocryphal  books, 
which  the  English  Chnrch  excludes.  But,  if  we  could  doubt 
that  this  was  the  case,  his  own  words  might  set  us  at  rest ;  for 
he  tells  us  that  the  books  belonging  to  the  second  class  (i.e.  to 
the  Prophets)  were  written  previously  to  the  reign  (or  to  the 
death)  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  that^  though  books 
were  written  after  that  time,  '  they  were  not  esteemed  worthy 
of  the  same  credit  with  those  before  them,  because  there  was 
no  longer  the  exact  succession  of  the  Prophets  ^'  It  was 
during  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  that  the  book  of 
Esther  was  written,  Artaxerxes  being,  according  to  Josephus, 
the  Ahasuerus  of  that  book^  This  would  therefore  be  the 
last  book  of  his  Canon.  All  the  Apocryphal  books  must  have 
been  written  long  after  that  reign,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
included  in  his  twenty-two  books,  compared  with  which  they 
were  not  thought  worthy  of  equal  credit.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  the  Canon  of  Josephus  must  be  the  same  with  that 
of  Jerom. 

Now,  in  the  short  time  which  elapsed  between  our  Saviour's 


1  *Air6  dc  *Apra(tp(ov  fuxP*  ^^  ""^^  4h^*  XP*^^>  ytypanrtu  /up  mora  * 
iriOTccdr  d^  ovx  Sfioiag  ^(iwrai  rots  irp6  avroSy,  dui  t6  fjJj  y^viaBai  r^y  rmw 
wpofpufrwf  dicptfiii  diadoxify.-— Cbfiira  Apionem,  !•  $  8 ;  Eiueb.  H,  E,  ui.  10. 

*  Antiq.  Lib.  xi.  cap.  6. 
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earthly  miiUBtiy  and  Josephus,  no  alteration  can  have  taken 
place  in  the  Canon.  Josephus  himself  tells  us,  that  a  copy  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  preserved  in  the  Templet  And, 
therefore,  until  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  when  Josephus 
was  thirty-three  years  old,  that  Temple  copy  existed,  and  was 
A  protection  against  all  change.  He  would  have  had  easy 
access  to  that  Temple  copy,  and  hence  is  a  fully  competent 
witness  to  its  contents.  Nay,  even  without  the  existence  of  that 
€opy,  which  was  an  invaluable  security,  we  learn  from  Philo, 
that  in  his  time  the  Jews  had  the  same  intense  veneration  for 
the  words  of  Scripture  which  we  know  them  to  have  had  after- 
wards, so  that  nothing  would  induce  them  '  to  alter  one  word, 
and  that  they  would  rather  die  ten  thousand  deaths,  than  suffer 
any  alteration  in  their  laws  and  statutes^^ 

We  now  are  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  books  of  the 
new  Testament  were  written.  Philo  and  Josephus  were  in  fact 
contemporaries  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  We  have  already 
seen  that  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  quote  the  Scriptures  as 
well  known  and  universally  received,  and  never  hint  at  their 
corruption.  Our  Lord  indeed  divides  them  (as  we  see  they 
were  divided  by  Jerom  and  the  Jews  ever  since)  into  three 
distinct  classes,  which  our  Lord  calls  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Psalms^  in  which  ^  the  Psalms '  is  put  for  the  whole 
Hagiographa,  either  because  the  Psalms  stood  first  among  the 


1  AiyXovnu  di^  r»y  dpaKtifjJiwp  iv  r^  ^P^  ypa/iftdrooy. — Antiq,  Lib.  v. 
cap.  17. 

'  Philo-Judffius  ap,  Euseb,  Prcepar,  Evangel.  Lib.  vm.  $  6 :  M^  pfjfia 
y  avToifg  i»6vo¥  r<Sy  vir  avrov  ytypafifUv^p  Kunjaai,  aKka  K^y  fivpioKig  airrovg 
airoBaptiv  vjrofUofcu  Barrov  roXs  €K€lvov  v6fiois  Koi  tBttrtv  ivamria  irturBfjinu. 
8ee  Cosin,  On  the  Canon,  eh.  n. 

So  JoBCphuB :  ^\op  d*  ZoTiP  ^py<^  i^As  ij/icir  rois  idiots  ypafifiaa-t  irnrc- 
OT€vm/icy*  TotrovTov  yap  alvpog  ^drf  irapipx'i^^^  o£^  vpoaOtipai  rig  ovdip, 
oCt€  tuf>t\€tp  alr&p,  oih€  p^roBtiPoi  rcrdX/xi^fccy. — Contra  Apionem,  i.  §  8; 
Euseb.  H.  E,  ui.  10. 

'  \Tliat  all  things  must  bo  fulfilled,  which  were  written  in  the  Law  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms.' — Luke  zxir.  44. 
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books  of  the  Hagiographa,  or  because  the  Hagiographa  may 

be  said  to  eonaiit  chiefly  of  hymns  and  poems,  which  might  well 

be  called  Psalms  ^     We  have  to  add  to  this,  that  in  the  new 
Testament  erery  book  of  the  Jewish  Canon  is  distinctly  quoted, 

with  the  exception  of  six,  and  those  perhaps  the  six  least  likely 

to  have  foraished  passages  for  quotation ;  but  not  one  quotation 

occurs  from  any  one  of  those  books,  which  form  a  part  of  what 

is  now  called  the  Apocryphal 

If  we  could  carry  the  evidence  no  farther  we  might  rest 
satisfied  here,  that  our  Lord  gave  His  sanction  to  the  Hebrew, 
not  to  the  Septuag^t  Canon,  But  we  can  go  one  step  farther; 
and  it  is  this :  One  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  our  Lord's 
birth,  the  Prologue  ot^^e  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  was  written, 
which  classes  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  the  same  three 
classes,  *  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  books  of  the 
fathers.'  This  is  a  ground  for  believing  that  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures were  the  same  in  number  then  that  they  were  found  to 
be  afterwards.  Agun,  what  is  not  a  little  important,  Targums', 
some  of  which  are  as  old  or  older  than  the  Christian  era,  were 
made  from  all  the  books  of  the  old  Testament,  but  none  are  to 
be  found  of  the  Apocryphal  books.  We  have  Targums  of  the 
Law,  Targums  of  the  Prophets,  Targums  of  the  Chethubim, 
but  no  Targums  of  the  Apocrypha. 

Our  evidence  is  now  pretty  nearly  complete ;  we  may  re- 
capitulate it  thus.      We  have  the  threefold  division  of  the 


1  According  to  the  diyision  which  existed  in  our  Sariour'B  time,  which 
probably  was  the  same  as  that  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  there  would  have 
been  but  four  books  in  the  Chethubim  or  Hagiographa,  tjz.  Psalms,  Pro* 
verbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Solomon's  Song. 

>  See  this  proved.— Cosin,  Hitt,  of  Canons  ch.  m. 

'  The  Targums  were  translations  or  paraphrases  of  the  Scriptures^ 
made  from  the  original  Hebrew  into  Chaldee,  when  Hebrew  had  become 
a  dead  language,  which  was  the  case  soon  after  the  return  from  captifity. 
They  were  read  in  the  synagogues,  and  formed  the  ordinary  instruments 
for  instruction  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  in  the  Scriptures. 
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ScripUirai  mentioned — ^m  the  Prologoe  to  Ecelenasticnfl,  by 
Philo,  by  oar  bleflsed  Lord,  by  JoeephuB ;  and  the  same  we 
find  in  the  time  of  Jerom  and  among  all  the  Jews  from  that 
time  to  this. 

We  know  that  the  number  of  books  contained  in  these 
three  chisses  was,  in  the  time  of  JosejdmB,  twenty-two.  The 
same  number  we  find  recounted  by  Origen  and  Jerom,  as  be- 
longing to  the  Jewish  Canon,  and  Origen  and  Jerom  give  us 
their  names,  which  are  the  names  of  the  books  in  the  present 
Jewish  Canon. 

The  Canon  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  who  was  bom  a.  d.  37, 
must  have  beat  the  same  as  that  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  as  its 
security  was  guaranteed  by  the  existence  of  the  Temple  copy, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  scrupulous  fidelity  of  the  Jews,  who,  as 
Philo  tells  us,  would  have  died  ten  thousand  times,  rather  than 
alter  one  word. 

The  Targums,  which  are  paraphrases  of  the  books  in  the 
present  Hebrew  Canon,  confirm  the  same  inference,  and  some 
of  them  are  as  old  as  the  time  of  our  Lord. 

Now  we  know  exactly  how  the  threefold  division  embraced 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  We  know  how,  in  Origen*s 
time  and  in  Jeromes  time,  the  twenty-two  books  (which  was  also 
the  number  in  Josephus'  time)  embraced  the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon.  We  know  too  that  Melito,  less  than  100 
years  after  Josephus,  gave,  as  the  books  received  in  the  East, 
a  catalogue  corresponding  exactly  with  the  same  Hebrew  Canon. 
But  no  imaginable  ingenuity  can  ever  make  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha  fit  into  any  of  these  divisions,  or  agree  with  any  of 
these  lists. 

When  we  add  to  this,  that  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles, 
when  they  give  the  sanction  of  Divine  authority  to  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  quote  perpetually  nearly  all  the  books  of  the  He- 
brew Canon,  and  quote  none  besides,  no  link  in  the  chain  seems 
wanting  to  prove  that  the  Jewish  Canon  is   that   to    which 
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Chrisfc  appealed,  and  whioh  He  haa  commended  to  ua  as  the 
Word  of  God. 

The  hiatory  of  the  Septuagint  explaina  the  only  difficulty 
in  the  qneatioiL     It  ia  briefly  as  follows : 

In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  thia  version  was  made 
at  Alexandria.  It  is  impossible  that  it  could  have  then  con- 
tained the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  insamuch  as  these  books 
were  not  written  till  after  the  date  when  the  Septuagint  ver« 
sion  waa  made ;  none  of  them  probably  having  been  in  existence 
till  about  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  At  what 
exact  time  the  Apocryphal  books  were  written  respectively,  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine.  None  of  them  could  have  been 
written  in  Hebrew,  which  had  then  become  a  dead  language ; 
though  some  may  have  been  composed  in  Chaldee  or  Syriac, 
languages  which  in  the  new  Testament  and  in  other  writings 
are  frequently  called  Hebrew ^  However,  when  these  Apocry- 
phal books  were  written,  if  in  Greek,  the  originals,  if  in 
Chaldee,  the  Greek  translations,  were,  in  all  probability,  in- 
serted into  the  Septuagint,  along  with  the  still  more  sacred 
books  of  Scripture,  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who,  in  their 
state  of  dispersion,  were  naturally  zealous  about  all  that  con- 
cerned their  religion  and  the  history  of  their  race.  The  places 
which  they  assigned  to  the  various  books,  were  dependent  either 
on  the  subject  or  on  the  supposed  author.     Thus  the  Song  of 


1  The  Book  of  Bcelesiasticiis  appears  from  ch.  l.  27  to  bare  been 
written  by  'Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  of  Jenualem ;'  and  in  the  Prologue 
of  hia  grandson  the  words  of  the  book  are  said  to  hare  been  'E/SpaTort  Xcyc^ 
fupo,  written  in  Hebrew.  Howerer,  Hebrew  was  then  a  dead  language, 
and  the  Jews  spoke  Syro-Chaldee,  which  was  what  St.  Paul  spoke  when 
he  addressed  hki  countrymen '  in'the  Hebrew  dialect,'  cV  'E^patdi  diaXcxr^, 
Acts  xxii.  1.  It  is  also  said  that  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  was  written 
in  Hebrew,  but  as  some  of  the  erents  recorded  in  it  happened  within  150 
years  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  It  must  have  been  the  same  Chaldee. 
Tobit  also  and  Judith  are  said  by  Jerom,  in  his  Prefaces  to  these  books, 
to  have  been  written  Chaldmo  germone,  though  it  has  been  thought  the 
Chaldee  was  only  a  translation. 
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the  three  ChQdren,  the  Story  of  Susuuia,  and  the  History  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragcm  seemed  connected  with,  and  were  therefore 
added  to,  the  book  of  Danid.  The  Greek  Esdras  seemed 
naturaUy  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek  transUti<m  of  the 
book  of  Ezra.  The  book  of  Wisdom,  being  called  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  was  added  to  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  and  the  book 
of  Ecclesiasticas,  called  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  S<m  of  Siradi, 
was  placed  after  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

No  donbt  the  Alexandrian  Jews  ascribed  great  importance 
to  the  books  which  they  thus  inserted  in  the  Septuagint  versicA; 
but  Philo,  who  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  and  who  was  a  ocm- 
temporary  of  our  Lord's,  never  quotes  them  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  any  doctrine ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  none 
of  them  ever  got  into  the  Hebrew  Canon ;  nor  were  erer  re- 
cdved  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  amongst  whom  our  Ueesed 
Saviour  taught,  and  to  whose  Canon,  therefore,  He  gave  the 
sanction  of  His  Divine  authority. 

Now  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Churdi,  for  the  first 
three  c^ituries,  were,  with  the  exception  of  Origen,  profoondly 
ignorant  of  Hebrew.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  they  should 
have  adopted  the  Greek  version  as  their  old  Testament ;  and 
acoordin^y  it  formed  the  original  of  thdr  Latin  versioo.  Hence 
the  books  of  the  old  Testament  current  in  the  Church,  were  in 
Greek  the  Septuagint,  in  Latin  a  translation  from  the  Gredc 
Septuagint ;  both  therefore  containing  the  Apocryphal  books. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Jerom  that  a  translation  was  made 
from  the  Hebrew ;  and  hence,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  whole 
collection  of  books  contained  in  the  Septuagmt  and  the  old 
Latin  transition  was  naturaUy  viewed  with  the  respect  due  to 
Scripture.  Many  indeed  of  the  fathers,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
knew  the  difference  between  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  and 
those  of  the  Apocrypha ;  and  knew  that  the  former  were  Divine, 
the  Utter  of  inferior  authority.  But  stiU  many  quoted  ahnost 
indiscriminately  from  both ;    and  especially   St   Augustine  is 
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appealed  to  as  having  given  a  Catalogue  of  the  old  Testament 
Scriptures,  which  contained  the  books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticos,  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  ^  In  the  Latin 
Church  the  name  of  Augustine  stood  deservedly  high.  Though 
Jerome'^s  labours  shewed  the  fallacy  of  Augustine's  opinion, 
though  the  Oreek  fathers  never  received  the  Apocryphal  books 
so  carelessly  as  the  Latin  fathers  had  done,  and  though  even 
Augustine  himself  was  aware  of  the  difference  between  them  and 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  yet  the  Apocryphal  books  still 
kept  their  place  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  were  ultimately 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  part  of  the  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture.  Yet  as  we  can  thus  easily  trace  the  origin  of  the  mistake, 
and  thereby  see  that  it  was  mistake,  we  need  not  be  led  away 
with  it. 

This,  necessarily  very  brief,  sketch  of  the  grounds  on  which 
we  believe  the  present  Hebrew  Canon  to  be  that  to  which  our 
Lord  gave  His  sanction,  may  be  sufficient  to  shew  on  what  we 
rest  our  belief  concerning  the  sacred  books  of  the  old  Testament. 
From  such  historical  evidence  we  know  that  the  Scriptures, 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  appealed  to,  authorized,  and  confirmed, 
were  the  books  contained  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles*.  We  ask  no 
more,  and  we  can  receive  no  more.  On  such  a  matter  the 
appeal  to  such  an  authority  must  be  final.  Fathers  and  Coun- 
cils, nay,  '  the  holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world,'  would  be 
as  nothing,  if  their  voice  could  be  against  their  Lord'^s. 

We  are  not,  however,  in  this  or  in  any  other  question, 
insensible  to  the  value  of  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  still  less  of 
the  consent  of  the  early  Church.  And  though  we  can  plainly  see 
what,  in  this  case,  may  have  led  some  of  the  fathers  into  error. 


1  Augustin.  De  Doetrina  Chritiiana^  Lib  n.  c.  8 ;  Opera,  Tom.  ni.  Pt.  i. 
p.  23. 

3  Passages  of  the  new  Testament,  where  such  authority  is  giron  to 
the  old,  are  such  as  Matt.  v.  18.  Luke  xfi.  29 ;  xxir.  27, 44.  John  v.  39. 
Rom.  ill.  1,  2 ;  iz.  4.    2  Tim.  iiL  15, 16. 

Vol.  I.  P 
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we  rejoice  in  being  able  to  shew  that,  in  the  main,  their  testi- 
mony is  decifiive  for  what  we  have  ahready,  on  other  groonds^ 
shewn  to  be  the  truth. 

Now  in  the  second  century,  a.  d.  147>  Justin  Martyr, 
himself  a  native  of  Palestine,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho 
the  Jew,  though  he  reproves  him  for  many  other  things^  never 
reproaches  him  for  rejecting  any  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures \ 
Melito,  A.D.  160,  we  have  already  seen,  went  to  Palestine  to 
be  satisfied  concerning  the  Canon  of  the  old  Testament,  and 
reports  that  it  contained,  according  to  the  Christians  of  that 
country,  the  books  of  our  Hebrew  Bible^  Origen,  a.  d.  220, 
the  most  learned  of  the  early  fathers,  the  famous  compiler  of 
the  Hexapla,  himself  a  native  of  and  resident  at  Alexandria, 
where  the  Septuagint  Version  was  made  and  received,  gives  us 
the  same  account  as  Melito^ 

Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  a.  d.  340,  gives  a  perfect 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  enumerating  the  books  of 
the  old  Testament  just  as  the  English  Church  receives  them 
now,  and  mentioning  as  not  canonical^  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  Esther  (t.  e,  the  Apocryphal  book  of 
Esther),  Judith  and  Tobit^ 

Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poitiers  in  France,  a.  n.  350,  numbers 
the  books  of  the  old  Testament  as  twenty-two,  and  gives  the 


^  Cosin,  On  the  Canony  di.  iv. 

"  Euaeb.  H.  E.  iv.  26.  »  Euseb.  JET.  E.  vi.  26. 

^  "Ertpa  /3t/3Xia  rovrcoy  c^cA^rp*  ov  Kayopi(6fuva  yAv,  TfTimtofuva  dc  irapa 
tSp  irarc/Moy. 

<  Fettal.  Epist,  xxxix.  Op.  Tom.  n.  p.  961,  edit.  Bened.  Tom.  n.  p.  38. 
Colon.  1686. 

The  only  thing  to  be  obfiorved  in  the  catalogue  of  Athanaaius  is,  that 
ho  joins  Banich  and  the  Epistle  with  Jeremiah ;  into  which  mistake  many 
of  the  fathers  fell,  from  the  connexion  which  was  made  between  those 
books  in  the  LXX.  and  Latin ;  though  some  think  that  nothing  more  is 
meant  than  what  is  inserted  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah  concerning  Baruch, 
and  the  Epistle  contained  in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah — not  the  Apocryphal  books  of  these  names. — See  Ck>8in,  ch.  vi. 
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Dames  of  the  very  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  used  in  the  English 
Charch ;  saying,  that  some  persons  had  added  to  this  number 
Tobit  and  Judith,  to  make  up  twenty-four,  the  number  of  the 
Greek  letters,  instead  of  twenty-two,  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  ^ 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  360,  in  his  Catechetical  Lectures, 
exhorts  the  catechumens  to  abstain  from  the  Apocrjrphal,  and 
to  read  only  the  Canonical  books  of  Scripture ;  giving  as  the 
reason,  '  Why  shouldest  thou,  who  knowest  not  those  which  are 
acknowledged  by  all,  take  needless  trouble  about  those  which 
are  questioned !'  He  makes  the  number  of  the  books  twenty- 
two,  and  gives  the  same  list  as  Athanasius,  t .  e»  the  same  as  the 
English  Canon,  with  the  addition  of  Baruch  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  book  of  Jeremiah '. 

The  Council  of  Laodicea,  held  about  a.  d.  364,  in  its  fifty- 
ninth  Canon,  j^ves  exactly  the  same  list  as  Athanasius  and 
Cyril.  The  Canons  of  this  Council  were  approved  by  name  in 
the  sixth  general  Council,  of  Constantinople  in  Trullo^. 

Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Constance  in  Cyprus,  a.  d.  374,  three 
times  numbers  the  .books  of  the  old  Testament,  as  we  do ;  and 
mentions  the  books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  as  *  doubtful 
writings,'*  and  not  counted  as  among  the  sacred  books  ^  because 
they  were  never  laid  up  in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant^.^ 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  a.  d.  376,  gives  a  catalogue  which  is 
the  same  as  the  Canon  of  the  English  Church,  except  that 
he  does  not  mention  Elsther,  which  he  probably  includes  in 
Ezra*.  

*  Hilar.  Proleg.  in  Librum  PscUmorunif  §  15.  edit.  Benedict  p.  9.  His 
catalogue  is  fire  books  of  Moses,  5.  Joshua,  1.  Judges  and  Ruth,  1. 
Samuel,  1.  Kings,  1.  Chronicles,  1.  Ezra  (including  Nohemiah),  1. 
Psalms,!.  Proverbs,  i.  Ecclesiastes,!.  Song  of  Songs,  1.  Minor  Pro- 
phets, 1.  Isaiah,  1.  Jeremiah  (with  Lamentations  and  Epistle)  1.  Daniel,  1. 
Ezekiel,  1.    Job,  1.    Esther,  1.    In  all,  22. 

«  Cyril.  Hieros.  CaUeh.  iv.  }  36. 

8  ConciL  Laodicen.  Can.  lix.     Concil.  Quinisezt.  Can.  n. 

4  Adv.  Hcsrea,  y.  lxxyl  De  Menturis  et  PonderUnu,  Tom.  ii.  pp.  162, 180. 

0  Greg.  Nazianz.  Cann.  xxxin. 

p2 
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Ruffinus,    presbyter  of  Aquileia,  a.  d,  398,   numbers  the 

books  of  the  old  Testament  as  the  English  Church  does  at 

presents 

Jerom,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Ruffinus,  gives  us, 

as  we  have  seen,  the  same  catalogue  as  the  Church  of  England 

now  receives,  and  enumerates  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Judith, 

Tobit  and  the  Maccabees,  as  Aprocryphal  books  ^ 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  have  found  that  the  whole  chain  of  evidence  up  to  that 
period  is  in  favour,  and  most  decidedly  in  favour,  of  the  Canon 
of  the  English  Church.  It  will  be  no  argument  against  such 
testimony,  that  many  of  the  fathers  quote  the  Apocryphal  books, 
or  even  quote  them  as  if  of  authority.  We  have  already  seen 
what  circumstances  led  the  early  Christians,  and  especially  those 
of  the  Latin  Church,  into  a  somewhat  excessive  respect  for 
the  Apocryphal  writings,  contained  in  the  Septuagint  and  the 
ancient  Latin  Versions. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  contemporary  with 
Jerom,  lived  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo.  In  his  book  De 
Doctrina  Christiana^  he  enumerates  the  books  of  the  <  whole 
Canon  of  Scripture.'  He  reckons  in  this  Canon  the  books  of 
Tobit,  Judith,  two  books  of  Maccabees,  Wisdom  and  Ecde- 
fliasticus.  The  authority  of  Augustine  is  very  great.  Yet  is  it 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  weighed  against  the  testimony  of  the 
four  preceding  centuries,  even  if  his  testimony  was  undoubted 
and  uniform.  Yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  In  the  veiy 
passage  above  referred  to  he  speaks  of  a  diversity  of  opinion 
concerning  the  sacred  books,  and  advises  that  those  should  be 
preferred  which  were  received  by  all  the  Churches;  that,  of 
those  not  always  received,  those  which  the  greater  number 
and    more  important  Churches  received,   should  be  preferred 


1  Expositio  in  Symbolum  Apostolorum,  {  36.   Ad  Calcem  Oper.  Cyprian, 

2  In  Prologo  GalecUo,  Tom.  m.  p.  23,  Paris.  1602. 

3  Lib.  u.  c.  8,  edit.  Benedict.  Tom.  m.  p.  23. 
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before  those  which  were  sanctioned  by  fewer  and  less  authorita- 
tive Churches  ^  But  moreover,  passages  from  his  other  writings 
tell  strongly  against  the  canonicity  of  the  books  commonly 
called  the  Apocrypha.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  Jews  being 
without  prophets  from  the  captivity,  and  after  the  death  of 
Malachi,  Haggu,  Zechariah  and  Ezra,  until  Christ^  He  tells 
us,  that  '  the  Jews  did  not  receive  the  book  of  Maccabees,  as 
they  did  the  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  to  which  the 
Lord  gives  testimony,  as  to  His  own  witnesses^'*  He  tells  us 
that  the  book  of  Judith  was  never  in  the  Canon  of  the  Jews^ 
He  distinguishes  between  the  books,  which  are  certainly  Solo- 
mon's, and  the  books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  to  which 
custom  has  given  the  sanction  of  his  name,  but  which  learned 
men  agreed  were  not  his*.  And  many  other  proofs  have  been 
brought  from  his  works,  to  shew  that  he  was  at  least  doubtful 
concerning  the  authority  of  these  books,  notwithstanding  his 
catalogue  which  included  them^. 

We  now  come  to  the  Council  of  Carthage,  at  which  it  is 
said  that  Augustine  was  present.     The  date  of  this  Council  is 


1  In  eanonids  aatem  Scriptoris,  EccleBiarum  Catholicarum  quam  pla- 
riom  auctoritatem  sequator;  inter  quas  sane  ill»  Bint  quse  Apostolicas 
sedcB  habere  et  epistolas  accipere  meruerunt  Tonebit  igitur  hunc  modum 
in  Scripturis  canonicis,  nt  eas,  quce  ab  omnibus  accipiuntur  Ecclesiis 
CaiholiciB,  pneponat  eis  quaa  qusedam  non  acdpiunt :  in  ois  vero  qu»  non 
accipiuntur  ab  omnibua,  pneponat  eas  quas  plures  graTioresque  accipiunt» 
eis  quas  pauciores  minorisquo  auctoritatis  Ecclesiffi  tenent. — Ibid, 

»  De  OhUat  Dm,  Lib.  xvn.  cap.  24.  Tom.  vn.  p.  487.  Toto  illo  tem- 
pore  ex  quo  rediernnt  de  Babylonia,  post  Malachiam,  Aggseum,  et  Zacha- 
riarn,  qui  tunc  prophetarerunt,  et  Esdram  non  habuerunt  prophetas  usque 
ad  Salyatoris  adrentum,  &c. 

3  Contra  Gaud.  Lib.  i.  c.  31.  $  38.  Tom.  n.  p.  655. 

^  De  CivUaU  Deh  Lib.  xvui.  c.  26.  Tom.  vn.  p.  508.  In  libro  Ju- 
dith :  quern  sane  in  Canone  Scripturarum  Judaei  non  recepisse  dicuntur. 

«  De  Civit,  Deif  Lib.  xvu.  c.  20.  Tom.  vn.  p.  483.  Propter  eloquii 
nonnullam  similitudinem,  ut  Salomonis  dicantur,  obtinuit  consuetudo: 
non  autem  esse  ipsius,  non  dubitant  doctiores. 

<  The  whole  question  is  fully  sifted  by  Bp.  Cosin,  Seholastieal  History 
of  the  Canon^  ch.  vn* 
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disputed.  It  is  usually  oonsidered  as  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage,  held  a.d.  397.  It  enumerates  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture as  we  hare  them  now,  together  with  Wisdom,  EcolesiaBticnSy 
Tobit,  Judith,  and  two  books  of  Maccabees^.  If  Augustine 
was  present,  it  is  probable  that  we  ought  to  interpret  the  de^ 
cree  of  the  Council  with  the  same  restrictions  with  which  we 
plainly  ought  to  interpret  the  words  of  St  Augustine,  who,  if  he 
be  not  altogether  inconsiBtent  with  himself,  must  assign  a  lower 
degree  of  authority  to  the  doubtful  books  than  to  those  which 
an  received.  But  if  it  be  not  so,  we  must  still  remember  that 
the  Council  of  Carthage  was  a  provincial,  not  a  general  Synod ; 
that  it  was  liable  to  err ;  and  that  in  matter  of  history,  if  not 
in  matter  of  doctrine,  it  actually  did  err :  for  by  numbmng  five 
books  of  Solomon,  it  assigned  to  his  authorship  Wisdom  and 
Ecclesiasticus,  which  could  not  have  been  written  for  centuries 
after  his  death.  We  cannot  therefore  bow  to  the  authority  of 
the  Council  of  Carthage,  even  if  that  of  St.  Augustine  be  joined 
to  it,  against  the  testimony  of  all  preceding  ages,  and,  above 
all,  against  what  has  been  shewn  to  be  the  witness  of  our  Lord 
Himself. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  however,  in  its  fourth  session,  stamped 
with  its  authority  all  the  books  which  had  been  enumerated  by 
the  Council  of  Carthage,  with  the  addition  of  the  book  of 
Baruch :  and  added  an  anathema  against  every  one  who  should 
not  receive  the  whole  Canon  so  put  forth,  and  all  the  traditions 
of  the  Church  besides'.     Thus  did  the  Churches  of  the  Roman 


1  Cone.  Carthag.  m.  Can.  XLvn. 

'  Condi.  Trid.  Sess.  iv.  Decret.  i.  Sacromm  rero  librormn  indicem 
hmc  decreto  adscribendum  consuit,  ne  cui  dubitatio  suboriri  pofisit,  quinam 
sint,  qui  ab  ipso  Sjnodo  suscipiuntur.    Sunt  rero  infra  script! : 

Test.  V.  Quinque  Mosis,  Jos.,  Judic,  Ruth,  4  Reg.,  2  Paralip.,  Esdne 
1  ct  2  (qui  dicitur  Nehem.),  Tobias,  Judith,  Esther,  Job,  Psalterium  Darid. 
CL.  PsaL,  Parab.,  Ecclesiastes,  Cantic.  Canticorum,  Sapicntia,  Ecclesiasti- 
cus, Esaias,  Hieremias  cum  Baruch,  Ezech.,  Daniel.,  12  Proph.  Blinores. 
JJoo  MachabsBorum  1  et  2. 
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communion  set  themselves  against  the  Churches  of  God  in  the 
times  of  old,  and  against  all  the  rest  of  Christendom  in  this  pre* 
sent  time.  Thej,  by  implication,  condemned  those  ancient 
fathers,  who,  as,  we  have  seen,  almost  with  one  voice  preferred 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  the  Apocryphal  writings  of  the  Septu- 
agint.  They  anathematized  not  only  the  Anglican  and  all 
other  reformed  Churches,  but  as  well  the  ancient  Churches  of 
the  East,  who  with  us  reject  the  Apocrypha,  and  adhere  to  the 
Scriptures,  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  Lord^  We  might 
speak  more  strongly  of  the  danger  of  ^  cursing  whom  Ood  hath 
not  cursed/  but  we  may  rest  satisfied  with  the  assurance,  that 
*  the  curae  causeless  shall  not  come^'* 

II.  The  Canon  of  the  new  Testament  rests  on  the  same 
authority  as  the  Canon  of  the  old. 

As  regards  the  number  of  books  which  are  to  be  admitted 
as  Canonical  in  the  new  Testament,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  Anglican  and  any  other  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.     Yet  on  the  mode  of  settling  the  Canon  there  is  some 


Test  N.    Quattuor  Erangelia,  &c.  &c. 

Si  quiB  autem  libroe  ipios  integros  cum  omnibuB  suis  partibos,  prout 
in  Eccleeia  Catholica  legi  conTenerunt,  et  in  reteri  vulgata  Latina  editione 
habentur,  pro  sacriB  et  canoniciB  non  ausceperit,  et  traditiones  pnedictas 
Bciens  et  prudens  contempserit,  anathema  sit. 

1  See  Suicer,  b.  t.  ypa^i).  See  also  Dr.  WordBworth*8  Leetum  on  the 
CanoUf  Appendix  B.  No.  rv.,  where  documents  are  giveD,  showing  the 
agreement  of  the  Eastern  with  the  Anglican  Church  on  the  Canon  of 
Scripture. 

>  On  the  Canon  of  the  old  Testament,  see  Suicer's  Utesaurui^  b.  t« 
ypa^rf ;  Bp.  Cosin's  Scholastic  Ilistory  of  the  Canon ;  Bp.  Marsh,  Lectures, 
Part  Yi.  on  the  AtUhority  of  the  old  Testament ;  Bp.  Marsh's  Comparative 
View,  chap.  r.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  Ilulsean  Lectures  on  the  Canon  of 
Scripture,  has  thrown  into  the  Appendix  the  most  important  passages  on 
the  subject  from  the  Jewish  and  early  Christian  writers,  in  a  form  more 
conrenient  than  they  may  be  seen  in  Bp.  CoBin's  moBt  valuable  work,  as 
in  the  latter  they  are  scattered  through  the  notes,  whilst  in  Dr.  Words^ 
worth's  book  they  are  giren  in  a  compact  form  at  the  end. 
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diflkrenoe.  The  Ronuui  Chnreh  hcdds  that  we  recehre  the  Sciqr* 
tores,  both  of  the  <dd  and  new  Tertiunent,  simply  <a  the  amlk^ 
ritjf  of  the  Church.  It  is  said,  that  the  Canon  was  not  fixed 
tiU  the  end  of  the  foorth  cantoiy ;  and  it  is  inferred  that  the 
Chnreh  then,  by  its  plenary  anthority,  determined  which  booia 
were  Scriptore,  and  which  were  not.  Thns  virtnally  the  Chnrdi 
has  been  made  to  hold  a  positicm  saperkNr  to  the  Scriptores,  as 
not  only  *  a  witness  and  keeper/  but  also  a  judge  '  of  Holy  Writ.' 
And  though,  in  the  first  instance,  such  authority  is  conceded  to 
the  Church  of  the  fourth  century,  yet,  by  implication  and  con* 
sequence,  the  same  authority  is  claimed  for  the  Churdi  of  this 
day,  that  is,  not  for  the  Church  UniTersal,  but  for  that  porti<m 
of  it  which  has  claimed,  as  its  exclusive  title,  the  name  of 
Catholic,  that  is,  the  Church  of  Rome. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  Protestants  have  been  satisfied  to 
rest  the  authority  of  the  books  of  the  new  Testament  on  inter- 
nal evidence,  especially  on  the  witness  which  the  Spirit  bears 
with  our  own  spirits  that  they  are  the  Word  of  Crod.  The 
firamers  of  the  Belgio  Confession,  for  instance,  distinctly  assert 
that  they  receive  the  Scriptures,  'not  so  much  because  the 
Church  receives  and  sanctions  them  as  Canonical,  as  because 
the  Spirit  witnesses  with  our  consciences  that  they  proceeded 
from  God:  and  especiaOy  because  they,  of  th«nselves,  attest 
their  own  authority  and  sanctity  ^^ 

Now  the  Church  of  England  rejects  altogether  neither  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  nor  the  internal  testimony  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Yet  she  is  not  satisfied  to  rest  her  faith  soldy  <m  the 
authoritative  decree  of  any  council  in  the  fourth  or  fifth,  still 


1  Idque  non  tarn  quod  Eccleeia  illoe  pro  canoDiciB  recipiat  et  com. 
probct:  quam  quod  Spiritua  Sanctus  nostriB  conscienUis  testetur  Ulos 
a  Deo  emaoMse :  et  eo  maxime  quod  ipsi  etianr  per  se  sacrum  banc  suam 
a^iontateni  et  sanctitatem  testentur  atque  comprobent.— C<m/iw.  Btl- 
^  Art.  T. ;  Sylloge  Confmianum,  p.  328 ;  Jones,  On  the  Canon,  Part  i. 
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leas  in  any  Iftter  century :  neither  can  she  consent  to  forego  all 
external  testimony,  and  trust  to  an  internal  witness  alone; 
knowing  that  as  Satan  can  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of 
light,  so  it  is  possible,  that  what  seems  the  guidance  of  God^s 
Spirit  may,  if  not  proved,  be  really  the  suggestion  of  evil  spirits. 
Hence  we  think  that  there  is  need  of  the  external  word,  and  of 
the  Church,  to  teach ;  lest  what  seems  a  light  within  be  but 
darkness  counterfeiting  light:  and  we  know  that  the  fertile 
source  of  almost  every  fanatical  error,  recorded  in  history,  has 
been  a  reliance  on  inward  illumination,  to  the  neglect  of  out- 
ward testimony^. 

The  principle  then,  which  we  assert,  is  this,  that  Christ 
gave  authority  to  His  Apostles  to  teach  and  to  write,  that  He 
promised  them  infallible  guidance,  and  that  therefore  all  Apo- 
stolical writings  are  divinely  inspired.  We  have  only  to  inquire 
what  writings  were  Apostolical ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  have 
recourse  to  testimony,  or,  if  the  word  be  preferred,  to  tradition. 
The  testimony  or  tradition  of  the  primitive  Church  is  the 
ground  on  which  the  fathers  themselves  received  the  books  of 
the  new  Testament  as  Apostolical ;  and,  on  the  same  ground, 
we  receive  them.  We  gladly  add  to  this  every  weight  which 
can  be  derived  from  internal  evidence,  or  from  the  authority  of 
early  councils :  for  we  know  that  no  argument  should  be  neg- 
lected wluch  may  fairly  confirm  our  faith.  But  the  first  ground 
on  which  we  receive  the  new  Testament  is,  that  it  can  be  proved 
to  have  come  from  the  pens  or  the  dictation  of  the  Apostles  of 


1  There  is  a  passage  much  to  the  purpose,  quoted  by  Jones  (On  the 
Canotij  Part  i.  eh.  vi.)  from  the  Preface  to  Baxter's  SainU^  Rest,  *  For  my 
part,  I  confess,  I  could  never  boast  of  any  such  testimony  or  light  of  the 
Spirit  nor  reason  neither,  which,  without  human  testimony,  would  have 
made  me  believe  that  the  book  of  Canticles  is  canonical  and  written 
by  Solomon,  and  the  book  of  Wisdom  Apocryphal  and  written  by  Philo,  &c. 
Nor  could  I  hare  known  all  or  any  historical  books,  such  as  Joshua, 
Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  &c.  to  be  writ- 
ten by  divine  inspiration,  but  by  tradition,  &c/ 
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Christ,  and  that  to  tiioee  ApoeUes  Christ  promised  infallibility 
in  matters  of  faith. 

1  The  promise  of  inspiration  and  infallibility  appears  in 
such  passages  as  the  following : 

^  The  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father 
win  send  in  My  Name,  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring 
all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  sidd  unto 
you.'     John  xiv.  25,  26. 

^  When  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come.  He  will  guide  you 
into  all  truth,  and  He  will  shew  you  things  to  come.'  John 
xvi.  13. 

So  ^  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Holy  Ghost.'*  Mark  xiii.  1 1 . 

And  what  Christ  promised,  his  Apostles  claimed.  They 
speak  of  having  the  deep  things  of  God  revealed  to  them  by 
His  Spirit,  1  Cor.  ii.  10.  They  declare  their  own  Gospel  to  be 
the  truth,  and  anathematize  all  who  preach  any  other  Gospel, 
Gal.  i.  8.  They  speak  of  Hhe  mystery  of  Christ,  which  in 
other  ages  was  not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men,'  as  being 
now  revealed  to  the  ^Apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit,' 
Ephes.  iii.  4,  5;  and  treat  the  Gospel  as  a  faith  'once  for  all 
delivered  to  the  saints,**  Jude  3. 

If  therefore  we  believe  the  new  Testament  at  all,  we  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  gave  a  promise  of  inspiration  to  the  Apostles ; 
and  that  the  Apostles  claimed  the  promise,  professed  to  have 
received  the  inspiration,  and  accordingly  assumed  to  be  the 
only  infallible  depositories  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 

2  We  have  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  simply  to  deter- 
mine the  genuineness  of  the  writings  which  profess  to  be 
Apostolical,  and  our  labour  will  be  finished.  If  we  know  that 
any  book  was  written  by  an  Apostle,  we  know  that,  as  regards 
doctrine  and  faith,  it  is  inspired  and  infallible,  and  therefore 
we  recdve  it  into  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  The  primitive 
dmrcfa  acted  on  this  principle ;  and  we  act  upon  the  same. 
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More  or  lew,  all  ancient  writings  must  be  subjected  to  a 
test  like  this.  If  we  wish  to  know  whedier  certain  books  were 
written  bj  Cicero,  or  Caesar,  or  Tacitus,  we  examine  the 
evidence,  and  decide  according  to  it  The  simple  fact,  that 
they  have  ever  been  received  as  theirs,  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  they  proceeded  from  them.  But  still  we  mostly  require 
farther  proof. 

Now,  as  regards  the  new  Testament,  it  is  infinitely  more 
important  to  be  assured  that  a  book  was  written  by  St.  John 
or  St.  Paul,  than  to  know  that  one  was  written  by  Csesar  or 
Cicero.  And  accordingly  God,  in  His  Providence,  has  afforded 
us  far  more  abundant  evidence  concerning  the  genuineness  of 
the  diffisrent  books  of  the  new  Testament,  tiian  can  be  found 
concerning  any  other  writings  of  antiquity.  That  evidence  is 
principally  dependent  on  Ustimony^  but  is  not  resolvable  into 
mere  atUharity.  It  is  the  minesa  of  the  Church,  not  merely  its 
•anetion^  to  which  we  appeal. 

Now  the  pomtion  of  the  Church  in  its  earliest  ages  was 
such  that  its  witness  on  this  subject  is  singularly  unexception* 
able.  During  the  very  lifetimes  of  the  Apostles,  it  had  spread 
through  the  civilised  world.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  had  all 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Apostles,  and  all  had  flourishing  Churches 
long  before  the  death  of  the  last  of  that  sacred  body.  The 
books  which  the  Apostles  had  written  were  therefore  to  be 
found,  not  in  one  or  two  obscure  comers  of  the  world,  but  they 
were  treasured  up,  and  read  and  reverenced  in  Rome,  and 
Alexandria,  in  Antioch  and  Ephesus,  in  Corinth  and  Thessa- 
lonica,  very  probably  in  Spain  and  Oaul  and  Arabia,  perhaps 
even  in  the  remote  region  of  Britain  itself.  There  were  there- 
fore witnesses  in  every  comer  of  the  globe.  Even  where  the 
arms  of  Rome  had  not  carried  conquest,  the  feet  of  Apostles 
had  carried  good  tidings  of  peace.  In  many  of  these  Churches, 
the  vmters  of  the  sacred  books  were  well  known  and  constant 
visitors ;  so  that  Epistles,  as  from  them,  or  Gospels  with  their 
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names,  could  not  have  been  palmed  off  upon  their  converta,  who 
ooald  continually  have  rectified  errors  of  this  kind  by  direct 
appeal  to  the  Hving  sources  of  Divine  instruction.  The  writefs 
of  the  new  Testament  themselves  took  care  that  what  they 
wrote  should  be  widely  circulated,  and  extemdvely  known, 
when  first  they  wrote  it.  St.  Paul  bids  the  Colossians  send 
his  epistle  to  tiiem,  to  be  read  as  well  in  the  Church  of  Laodicea 
(Col.  iv.  16).  He  charges  the  Thessalonians,  that  they  should 
suffer  his  epistle  to  be  *  read  to  all  the  holy  brethren'  (1  Thess. 
T.  27).  We  are  informed  concerning  the  Oospels,  that  they 
were  written,  the  first  by  an  Apostle,  for  the  use  of  the  Churdi 
of  Judea' ;  ihe  second,  by  St.  Mark  under  the  dictation  of  St. 
Peter^,  for  the  use  of  those  Christians,  amongst  whom  St.  Peter 
had  been  preaching,  and  who  wished  to  have  the  substance 
of  it  preserved  in  writing^ :  that  St.  Luke,  the  companion  of 
St.  Paul,  wrote  his  Oospel  at  St.  Paul's  dictation^ ;  and  that 
St.  John  wrote  his  in  his  last  days  at  Ephesus,  having  first  seen 
and  approved  the  other  Gospels,  writing  his  own  as  supple- 
mentary to  them*. 

These  and  similar  ccmsiderations  shew  that  the  writings 
of  the  new  Testament  must  have  had  a  great  degree  <^  pub- 
licity, and  therefore  great  protection  against  forgery  and  fraud, 
from  their  earhest  publication.  Every  separate  Church,  and 
every  separate  city,  to  which  they  spread,  was  a  guard  against 
corruption,  and  a  check  upon  its  neighbours.  But  at  the 
same  time,  wide  as  the  empire  of  Christ  had  spread,  it  was 
not,  then  as  now,  a  collection  of  disunited  communities,  but 
one  living,  intercommunicating  whole.  The  early  records  with 
t>ne  voice  proclaim  that  all  Christendom  was  as  <me  man. 
There  was  a  circulation  of  life-blood  through  the  whole.      A 


1  Euseb.  H.  E,  m.  24;  Iren.  ra.  1.  «  Iren.  m.  1 ;  ra.  11. 

«  Euseb.  L  16 ;  VI.  14,  on  the  authority  of  Clemens  Aleiandrinus. 
**  Iren.  m.  1. 

*  Euseb.  ra.  24;  Hieron.  De  Mria  ninstrSmt,  s.  y.  Joannes. 
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Christian  could  not  go  from  Rome  to  Alexandrift,  or  from 
Alexandria  to  Ephesus,  but  he  bore  a  talisman  with  him, 
which  made  him  welcomed  as  a  brother.  And  the  degree  of 
intercourse,  which  took  place  in  the  very  earliest  times  between 
far  distant  Churches,  is  apparent  by  the  letter  of  Clement  of 
Rome  to  the  Church  of  Corinth,  by  the  solicitude  of  Ignatius 
for  the  different  cities  to  which  he  wrote  on  the  eve  of  his 
martyrdom,  by  the  journey  of  Polycarp  from  Smyrna  to  Rome 
to  discuss  the  Paschal  controversy,  by  the  appointment  of  Ire- 
nseus,  a  native  of  Asia,  to  the  chief  bishopric  in  Oaul,  and 
by  numerous  similar  facts. 

We  have  therefore  the  following  securities  that  the  Churches 
from  the  first  would  preserve  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  safe 
and  in  their  integrity. 

(1)  The  presence  of  the  Apostles  with  them,  and  fre- 
quent intercourse  among  them,  whilst  the  sacred  books  were 
in  writing. 

(2)  The  publicity  given  to  these  books  from  the  first. 

(3)  The  wide  diffiision  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world, 
so  that  copies  would  be  multiplied  everywhere,  and  one  part  of 
the  Church  would  be  a  check  against  forgeries  in  another. 

(4)  The  intimate  communion  of  every  part  of  Christendom 
with  the  rest,  so  that  every  facility  was  afforded  to  every  por- 
tion of  the  Church,  of  knowing  what  were  the  Apostles'  writ- 
ings, and  of  guarding  against  mistake. 

(5)  To  these  we  may  add,  that  there  were  divisions  in 
many  Churches  even  from  the  Apostles'  dajrs  (see  1  Cor.  iii. 
3,  4;  Oal.  iL  4,  &c.),  which  necessarily  created  independent 
witnesses,  even  in  individual  Churches,  each  party  being  a  check 
on  the  other. 

(6)  And  lastly,  that  in  God^s  Providence  the  Apostle  St. 
John  lived  at  the  great  city  of  Ephesus,  for  thirty  years  after 
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the  works  of  the  other  Apostles  had  been  written ;  and  was 
thus  living  in  the  midst  of  the  civilized  world,  as  a  final  and 
authoritative  court  of  appeal,  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  as 
to  which  were  Apostolical,  and  which  Apocryphal  writings. 

Can  we  doubt  then,  that  the  primitive  Church  was  a  body 
so  remarkably  constituted,  that  its  testimony  united,  on  this 
particular  subject,  the  singularly  opposite  merits  of  unanimity 
and  yet  of  mutual  independence,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoyed 
the  most  extraordinary  powers  for  knowing  the  truth,  with 
no  interest  in  corrupting  it,  and  without  the  power  to  corrupt 
it,  even  if  it  had  the  will  I 

We  conclude  therefore,  that  the  Scriptures,  which  the 
primitive  Church  held  as  Apostolical,  must  have  been  so.  And 
we  may  add  that,  owing  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  world,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a 
forger  in  after  times  to  pass  off  his  forgery  on  the  Church ; 
for  if  it  was  received  in  one  place,  it  would  speedily  be  re- 
jected in  another,  and  convicted  of  falsehood,  on  the  sure 
ground  of  novelty.  The  primitive  Church,  therefore,  was  singu- 
larly fitted  by  Providence  to  be  a  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy 
Writ ;  even  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  it  against  future  as  well 
as  present  corruptions. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  very  brief  sketch  of 
the  evidence  which  we  derive  from  the  early  Church,  thus 
qualified  to  bear  testimony.  We  may  classify  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  :— 

(1)  Manuscripts  of  the  original. 

(2)  Versions  in  numerous  languages. 

(3)  Catalogues. 

(4)  Quotations  and  references,  and  commentaries. 

(1)  We  have  manuscripts  of  the  new  Testament  Scrip- 
tures in  very  great  numbers,  preserved  to  us  in  different  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  The  testimony  which  these  MSS.  bear,  all 
tend  to  the  same  point ;   viz.  the  general  integrity  of  the  text 
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of  the  new  Testament,  as  we  have  it  now.  These  MSS. 
indeed  are  so  far  different  from  each  other,  as  to  be  inde- 
pendent witoesses ;  for  though  they  agree  in  preserving  the 
same  general  text,  they  differ  in  verbal  minutiae,  and  have 
various  readings,  like  MSS.  of  all  ancient  authors ;  and  it  is 
found  that  these  MSS.  can  be  classed  into  different  families ; 
so  that  each  family  bears  a  line  of  testimony  distinct  from  the 
others.  Thus  Griesbach  distinguished  the  Greek  MSS.  into 
three  distinct  texts :  the  Alexandrine,  which  he  found  to  cor- 
respond with  the  reading  of  the  famous  Codex  Alexandrinus  and 
with  the  quotations  of  Origen,  the  great  Alexandrian  critic ; 
the  Byzantine,  including  those  MSS.  which  in  their  peculiarities 
agree  with  the  MSS.  which  have  been  brought  to  us  direct 
from  Constantinople ;  the  Western,  to  which  belong  the  MSS. 
which  have  been  chiefly  found  in  Europe,  and  which  in  their 
peculiarities  resemble  the  Latin  version.  Other  critics  (as 
Matthai,  Scholz,  &o.)  have  made  different  arrangements  and 
clasedfications ;  but  all  agree  in  the  observation,  that  we  have 
distinct  streams  of  MSS.  coming  down  to  us  from  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  and  preserving  in  the  main  the  same  text  of 
the  new  Testament,  though  differing  in  minute  particulars, 
sufficient  to  constitute  them  in  some  degree  independent  wit- 
nesses, and  existing  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  It 
is  true,  the  most  ancient  of  these  MSS.  is  probably  not  older 
than  the  fourth  century :  but  it  is  well  known  to  all  scholars 
how  very  ancient  a  MS.  of  the  fourth  century  is  considered ; 
and  how  very  few  MSS.  in  the  world  have  anything  approach- 
ing to  such  antiquity ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
MS.  of  the  fourth  century  represents  a  text  of  much  earlier 
date,  from  which  it  must  have  been  copied ;  and  when  we 
have  many  independent  MSS.,  and  some  of  them  of  nearly  the 
same  great  antiquity,  we  know  that  they  respectively  and  inde- 
pendently beiar  witness  to  the  existence  of  an  older  text  or 
texts,  to  which  they  owe  their  original. 
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Now  here  is  one  evidenoe  of  the  genuinenefis  of  oar  new 
Testament  writings.  They  are  preserved  to  us  in  innumerable 
MSS.  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  MSS.  whose  authority  is  of 
the  highest  possible  character.  The  books  which  are  thus 
preserved  are  not  the  Apocryphal,  but  the  generally  received 
Canonical  books  of  the  new  Testament. 

(2)  We  have  a  great  number  of  ancient  Versions  of  the 
new  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  various  languages  which  were 
vernacular  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  Thus  we  have 
Versions  in  Latin,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Arabic,  Ethiopio, 
Armenian,  and  other  languages.  The  Versions,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  greatest  claim  to  antiquity,  are  the  Latin 
and  the  Syriac.  That  there  was  a  very  ancient  Latin  Ver- 
sion there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt :  for  the  speedy  difihsion 
of  the  Gospel  in  Europe  and  Africa  made  it  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  that  the  new  Testament  Scriptures  should  speedily 
be  translated  into  the  Latin  tongue.  The  ancient  Italic  may, 
therefore,  very  probably  have  been  made  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  The  only  difficulty  attending  it  is  the  many  altera* 
tions  which  the  Latin  Versions  subsequently  underwent,  which 
make  it  hard  to  ascertain  what  MS.  fairly  represents  the  most 
ancient  text.  Yet  all  the  Latin  Versions  of  any  authority,  at 
present  in  existence,  give  their  testimony,  in  the  main,  to  the 
integrity  of  the  text  of  the  new  Testament  as  we  have  it  now. 
The  Peschito  Syriac  is  by  most  scholars  considered  to  be  the 
oldest  of  all  the  Versions ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
a  Version  from  the  Greek  into  the  vernacular  tongue  of  our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles.  It  is  by  many  thought  to  be  a  work 
of  the  first  century,  and  may  have  been  seen  by  the  Apostle 
St.  John.  The  Syrians  themselves  held  the  tradition  that  it 
was  made  by  St.  Mark.  The  testimony,  which  it  bears  con- 
cerning the  Canon  of  the  new  Testament,  is  most  satisfactory, 
so  far  as  it  goes.     It  contams,  in  literal  translation,  the  four 
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OoBpelfl,  the  Acta,  thirtoen  Epiatles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  the  first  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  first  of  St.  John, — that  is  to  say,  all  our 
present  Canon  except  the  Apocalypse,  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude, 
the  second  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  second  and  third  of  St.  John. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  so  ancient  a  Version  should  not 
have  contained  these  last  named  books.  If  it  were  made  so 
early  as  has  been  supposed,  some  of  the  excluded  books  may 
not  have  been  written.  At  all  events,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  were  not  all  at  once  collected  into  one  volume,  and 
some  shorter  and  later  pieces  are  especially  likely  to  have  been 
at  first  omitted'. 

(3)  We  have  among  very  early  fathers  regular  catalogues 
of  the  books  of  the  new  Testament,  as  received  and  read  in 
the  Church. 

Origen,  the  most  learned  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who  was 
bom  A.D.  185,  f.  e.  less  than  90  years  from  the  death  of 
St.  John,  gives  a  catalogue  exactly  corresponding  with  our  pre- 
^nt  Canon*. 

Eusebius,  another  most  learned  and  accurate  inquirer,  bom 
at  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  a.d.  270,  gives  a  catalogue  exactly  cor- 
responding with  our  own,  except  that  he  speaks  of  the  Epistles 
of  St.  James,  St.  Jude,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  as  generally 
received,  yet  doubted  of  by  some ;  and  says  of  the  Apocalypse, 


1  On  the  importance  of  the  Syriao  version,  see  Jones,  On  the  Canoih 
PL  I.  eh.  XIV — ^xix. 

s  Comment,  in  liatt.  ap.  Euseb.  J7.  E,  vi.  25.  In  this  Catalogue  he 
omits  St.  James  and  St.  Jude.  But  in  his  thirteenth  Homily  on  Genesis, 
he  spealcs  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Paul,  Peter,  James  and  Jude, 
as  the  authors  of  the  hooks  of  the  new  Testament.  In  his  seventh  Homily 
on  the  book  of  Joshua,  if  we  may  trust  the  Latin  translation  of  Ruffinus, 
in  which  alone  it  exists,  he  enumerates  all  the  books  which  we  now  hava 
See  Jones,  On  the  Canan^  Pt.  i.  eh.  vm. ;  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  Pt.  v. 
On  Authority  of  ihe  New  Teetammt,  Lect.  xxiv. ;  Lardner,  Vol.  n.  ch. 
XXX  vm. 

Vol.  I.  Q 
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that  though  some  doubt,  yet  others  receired  it ;  and  he  him- 
self received  it,  and  he  himself  considered  it  as  canonical'. 

Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  326,  and  who  there^ 
fore  must  have  been  born  in  the  third  century,  gives  a  catalogue 
exactly  corresponding  with  ours^. 

Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  349,  gives  the  same  list-, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Apocalypse'. 

The  Council  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  364,  gives  the  same  list  as 
St.  Cyril*. 

Epiphanius,  a.d.  870,  gives  the  same  list  as  ours^ 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  a.d.  375,  who  was  bom  about  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  gives  the  same  list  as  ours,  omit* 
ting  the  Apocalypse^. 

Jerom,  who  was  bom  a.d.  329,  was  educated  at  Rome, 
and  was  ordained  presbyter  at  Antioch,  a.d.  378,  gives  the 
same  list  as  ours ;  except  that  he  observes  that  most  per- 
sons   in    the  Latin   Church  did   not  consider  the  Epistle  to 

the  Hebrews  as  St.  PauFs,  though  he  himself  held  that  it 
was  so\ 

Ruffinus,  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Jerom,  gives  the  same  catalogue  as  we  now  possess^. 

Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  a.d.  394,  (bom  a.d.  355), 
gives  the  same  catalogue  as  ours^. 


1  H.  E.  ni.  26. 

3  Ex  Fettali.  Epist,  xxxix.  Tom.  n.  p.  961 ;  Edit.  Benedict.  Tom.  n. 
p.  38,  Colon.  1686. 

^  CaUches.  iv.  $  36.  He  makes  mention  of  certain  forged  OoBpels, 
^ivd€iriypa<pat  and  ascribes  to  the  Manicheans  a  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Thomas. 

*  Concil.  Laodicen.  Can.  ix.  ^  Hcerea.  76,  c  6. 

®  Grogor.  Nazianz.  Carm.  xxzm. 

^  EpUt.  L.  adPaulinum,  0pp.  Tom.  nr.  p.  674;  Ed.  Bened.  Tom.  in. 
p.  9,  Paris,  1602.  On  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  seo  De  Viria  lUuttrilmh 
B.  T.  Paulus. 

8  ExpoBit.  in  Si/mb.  Apostol.  J  36.  ad  calc.  oper.  Cyprian. 
»  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  Lib.  n.  c.  8.  Tom.  m.  p.  23. 
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The  Counoil  of  Carthage  (a.d.  397 !)  gives  the  same  oata- 
logae^ 

(4)  But  besides  these  formal  catalogues,  we  have  from 
the  yerjr  first  ages  a  series  of  quotations,  references,  and  allu- 
sions to  our  sacred  books,  and  in  some  cases  regular  harmo« 
Dies  and  commentaries  upon  them. 

This  is  a  wide  subject.  It  occupies  the  first  five  volumes  in 
the  octavo  edition  of  Lardner^s  most  valuable  work  on  Tis 
CredihUity  of  the  Gospel  History,  An  account  of  it  here  must 
necessarily  be  brief. 

The  writings  of  the  Apostolical  fathers  are  few  in  number, 
and  there  are  many  reasons  why  they  should  not  quote  so 
frequently  and  fully  from  the  books  of  the  new  Testament  as 
those  who  succeeded  them.  Yet  there  are,  nevertheless,  a 
considerable  number  of  references  and  quotations  from  the 
books  which  we  possess  as  the  new  Testament  Scriptures  even 
in  them. 

Clement,  who  probably  died  before  St.  John,  especially 
ascribes  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  to  St.  Paul.  Words 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  found  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  are  recommended  with  a  high  degree 
of  respect,  but  without  the  names  of  the  Evangelists :  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  alludes  to  the  Acts,  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
divers  other  of  the  Epistles  of  the  new  Testament '. 

Ignatius,  who  suffered  martyrdom  very  soon  after  the  death 
of  St.  John,  in  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  ascribes  the  Epistle 
to  that  Church  to  St.  Paul,  and  cites  several  passages  from  it. 
He  alludes  to  St.  Matthew's,  St.  LukeY  and  probably  to  St. 
John's  Gospel ;  also,  probably,  to  the  Acts,  Romans,  1  and  2 
Corinthians,  Galatians,  Philippians,  1  Thessalonians,  2  Timothy, 


1  ConciL  Coiihag.  m.  Osn.  XLvn.  >  Lardner,  YoL  n.  oh.  2. 

Q2 
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1  Peter,  1  and  3  John.     He  appears  also  to  have  ezpreadona 
denoting  collections  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  the  Apos^ 

ties  K 

Polycarp,  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  quotes 
Philippians,  and  speaks  of  St.  Paul  as  having  written  to  that 
Church.  He  quotes  also  expressions  from  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke,  1  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  1  and  2  Thessalonians  ;  and 
there  are  manifest  references  to  Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians, 
Oalatians,  Ephesians,  1  and  2  Timothy,  1  Peter,  1  John,  and 
probably  to  the  Hebrews'. 

If  Barnabas  and  Hermas  are  to  be  reckoned  Apostolical, 
although  there  are  manifest  references  to  the  new  Testament  in 
their  works,  yet  the  nature  of  their  writings  makes  it  most 
improbable  that  they  should  have  quoted  much  from  it,  and 
accounts  for  their  comparative  silence^. 

Papias,  who  was  well  acquainted  widi  Polyoarp,  and,  aa 
some  think,  even  with  St.  John,  and  was  an  anxious  enquirer 
about  all  that  had  come  from  the  Apostles  and  followers  of 
Christ,  bears  testimony  to  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark,  quotes  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  the  first  of 
St.  John,  appears  to  have  a  reference  to  the  book  of  Acts, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  he  received  the  Apoca- 
lypse. There  are  no  works  of  his  remaining,  except  a  frag- 
ment preserved  by  Eusebius^. 

Justin  Martyr,  the  first  of  the  fathers  of  whom  we  have 
any  considerable  remains,  was  converted  to  Christianity  about 
A.D.  133,  flourished  chiefly  about  a.d.  140,  t.  e.  40  years  after 
the  death  of  St.  John,  and  died  a  martyr  about  a.d,  164  or 
167.  He  has  many  quotations  from  the  four  Gospels,  which 
he  refers  to  under  the  name  of  the  Memoirs  of  ths   Apoa^ 


1  Lardner,  Vol.  n.  ch.  v.  a  Ibid.  Vol.  n.  ch.  vi. 

«  Ibid.  Vol.  n.  ch.  i.  iv. 
<  Eus^b.  H.  E,  Lib.  ra.  cap.  39 ;  Lardner,  Vol.  n.  ch.  ix. 
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ilesK  He  has,  moreover,  referred  to  the  Acts,  many  of  the 
Epistles,  and  expressly  assigns  the  Book  of  Revehition  to  St. 
John.  In  his  first  Apology,  he  tells  us  that  the  memoirs  of 
the  ApoeUes,  and  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  were  read  in 
the  assemblies  for  public  worship,  and  discourses*  made  upon 
them  by  the  presiding  presbyter^ 

Tatian,  the  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr,  composed  a  harmony 
o(  the  Oospels  called  Diatessaron\ 

The  circular  Epistle  of  the  Churches  of  Venice  and  Lyons, 
concerning  the  sufferings  of  their  martyrs  in  the  reign  of  Mar* 
cus  Antoninus,  uses  language  from  the  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and 
St.  John,  Acts,  Romans,  Phflippians,  1  Peter,  1  John,  and  the 
Revelation  ^ 

Irenseus,  who  was  a  hearer  of  Polycarp  the  disciple  of 
St.  John^,  and  became  Bishop  of  Lyons,  a.d.  177)  assures  us 
that  there  were  four  Gospels  and  no  more^  all  of  which  he  has 
largely  quoted,  with  the  names  of  their  writers,  and  has  given 
an  account  of  their  composition^.       He  refers  the  Acts  to 


1  *AvofAPrfftoptvftaTa  r»y  XYrooT(SX»y,  which  he  explains  by  a  KoXctroK 
fdoyycXio. — ApoL  l.  p.  98,  B. 

Bishop  Marsh  in  his  Dissertation  On  the  Origin  of  the  Four  OotpelSf 
ch.  XT.,  supposes  that  Justin  does  not  allude  to  our  present  Gospels, 
but  to  a  certain  original  document,  which  the  Bishop  supposes  to  have 
existed,  which  was  early  composed  by  the  Apostles,  and  from  which  the 
Evangelists  compiled  their  several  (>ospels.  The  words  d  jcaXcirax  rv- 
trfyiXta  he  considers  an  interpolation.  He  argues  that  Memoirs  of  tU 
Apostiee  more  probably  mean  a  single  work  than  a  collection  of  works, 
and  that  Justin's  quotations  are  not  exact  from  our  present  Gospels. 
His  arguments  are  considered  by  Bishop  Kaye,  Writings  of  Justin  Martyr, 
eh.  vm.  The  last  named  prelate  seems  to  have  clearly  proTcd  that  there 
Is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  our  present  Gospels  are  those  cited  by 
Justin,  though,  at  times,  he  rather  quotes  the  purport  than  the  very 
words  of  a  passage. 

3  Apol.  I.  p.  98 ;  Lardner,  Vol.  n.  ch.  x. 

^  Lardner,  Vol.  n.  ch.  xm.  ^  Ibid.  ch.  xvi. 

ft  Hieronym.  De  V,  I,  s.  v.  Irennus. 

0  Adv.  Haoree,  m,  11.  ^  Ibid.  m.  1. 
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St.  Luke.  He  quotes  all  St.  Panics  EpistlcR,  except  Philemon 
and  the  Hebrews,  also  1  Peter,  1  and  2  John,  and  the  Apoeac 
lypse,  which  he  expressly  assigns  to  St.  John  the  Apostle^,  and 
probably  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  *  His  quotations  from  the 
Gospels  are  so  numerous,  that  they  occupy  more  than  iwdve 
folio  columns  in  the  index  of  Scripture  passages  annexed  to  the 
Benedictine  edition'.^ 

Theophilus  of  Antioch  (ciro.  a.  d.  170)  quotes  St.  Matthew, 
St  Luke,  several  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  we  are  assored  by 
Eusebius  that,  in  his  work  against  Hermogenes,  he  quoted  the 
Apocalypse^. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  about  100  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Canon 
of  Scripture,  quotes  all  the  four  Gospels,  and  especiaUy  telb  us 
the  origin  of  St.  Mark's^.  He  ascribes  the  Acts  to  St.  Luke  ; 
quotes  all  St.  PauFs  Epistles,  except  the  short  Epistle  to  Phi« 
lemon,  and  ascribes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  St.  Paul, 
though  he  thinks  it  was  written  in  Hebrew  by  St.  Pan],  and 
translated  into  Greek  by  St.  Luke*.  He  quotes  three  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  viz.  1  John,  1  Peter,  Jude ;  for  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  refers  expressly  to  St.  James,  or  the  eeeond 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  second  and  thurd  of  St.  John. 
The  Apocalypse  he  expressly  ascribes  to  St.  John*. 

Tertullian,  presbyter  of  Carthage,  of  the  same  date  with 
Clement,  quotes  all  the  books  of  the  new  Testament,  except 
perhaps  St.  James'  Epistle,  the  second  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
third  of  St.  John.     The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  assigns  to 


»  ^do.  Hixres.  vr.  20 ;  t.  26.    The  time  of  seeing  the  Apocalypse  Is 
awatioiied  V.  80 ;  yiz.  towardg  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  if  the 

1!^!T^.'^  Tf  ""^  *^^  ^^""^  ^^  ^^  Apocalypae,  not,  as  some  think, 
«f  the  duration  of  St.  John's  own  life. 

s  S;,iIi:^",^T'  ^*- ""'  ^^'  ^^- '  L««^«er,  Vol.  n.  eh.  xm. 

IiaidiieF,  Vol.  n.  ch.  xxn. ;  Bp.  Kayo's  CUment  of  Alex.  ch.  Tin. 
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Barnabas  ^  Dr.  Lardner  has  observed,  that  *  There  are  per« 
haps  more  and  larger  quotations  of  the  new  Testament  from 
this  one  Christian  author  than  of  all  the  works  of  Gioero,  though 
of  so  uncommon  excellence  for  thought  and  style,  in  the  writers 
of  all  oharaotera  for  several  ages^.' 

We  are  now  arrived  at  Origen,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  gives 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  new  Testament  as  wo  have  it 
now^ 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  A.n.  247,  quotes  the  Gospels,  Acts, 
St.  PauFs  Epistles,  especially  ascribing  the  Hebrews  to  St.  Paul, 
the  three  Epistles  of  St.  John.  On  the  Apocalypse  he  has  a 
long  dissertation,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  very  gene- 
rally received  by  Christians  as  written  by  St.  John,  though  he 
himself  inclines  to  attribute  it  to  another  John,  whom  he  con- 
sidered a  hdy  and  divinely  inspired  man^. 

Cyprian,  a.d.  250,  quotes  all  the  new  Testament,  except  the 
Epistles  to  Philemon  and  the  Hebrews,  the  third  of  St.  John, 
the  second  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  James.  The  Apocalypse  he 
often  quotes  as  St.  John's\ 

Methodius,  Bishop  of  Olympus  in  Lycia,  circ.  a.d.  260,  con« 
stantly  quotes  or  refers  to  the  Oospels  and  Acts,  most  of  St. 
Paul*s  Epistles,  especially  the  Hebrews,  also  1  Peter,  1  John, 
and  the  Apocalypse  ^ 

Eusebius  has  already  been  adduced  as  a  witness,  having 
given  a  catalogoe  of  the  new  Testament  Scriptures,  as  we  have 
them  now. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  continue  the  list  farther.  We  have 
already  seen  that  from  this  time  we  may  find  in  the  works  of 
the  fathers  full  catalogues  of  the  books  of  the  new  Testament, 


1  De  Pudiekia,  c.  20. 
<  Lardner,  Yd.  n.  eh.  xxvm.    See  also  Bp.  ELaye's  TertuUian,  eh.  v. 
p.  307. 

*  Lardner,  oh.  xxxviii.  *  ibid.  Vol.  m.  eh.  XLin. 

*  Ibid.  Vol.  ra.  ch.  xuv,  «  Ibid.  VoL  m.  ch.  Lvn. 


I'  ■*>    —   1 ' 
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^^^ 


ijm  mem  T.^MsaBusai,  laA  tin 
adrift,  gkr<;  i^  tbw  Uxila  t&  tfe 

WIks  Coografrti«fc&  the  Gresi  «mfacaeed 
tlttt  the  {^neention  under  Uoekdsn  bid 
ber  pf  ODf^es  of  the  ixv  Tcstasneot.  he 
lihlinii  of  Ccaauca.  to  get  fifbr  eopiei  of  the  nev  T4 
vritteo  out  fer  fann,  desring  that  they  diosU  be  dkiUnilf  and 
caieAdhr  written  on  fine  paithment*. 

We  hsTe  seen  then  that  namerons  MSS^  the 
Venions,  the  eatalogoes  gnren  as  br  the  fithers, 
Mferenees  from  the  time  of  the  eariiest  Apoetofiol  fioher  gindn- 
flDj  inclining  in  mnnber,  jet  namerons  from  the  beginning,  the 
eoment  of  hereties,  the  enmitj  of  penecnton,  aD  vitnem  to  the 
cadrtenee,  ftom  the  eariiest  timeB,  of  the  new  ToEtament  Scrip- 


•  Lardner,  eh.  Lrm. 

•  Ibid.  da.  ucxxix. 

•  Ibid.  di.  Lxn. 

*  ^o"*.  Lib.  IT.  c  36;  Ludner,  ch.  Lxx. 


*  Ibid.  cb.  Lxix. 
«  IbkL  di.  xa. 
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tureB,  and  all  this  testimony  is  uniform  in  favour  of  the  very 
books  which  we  now  possess. 

It  may  be  added,  that  although  it  is  quite  clear  that  there 
were  certain  early  writers,  such  as  Clement,  Barnabas,  and 
Hennas,  highly  esteemed  and  whose  writings  were  read  in  some 
Churches ;  and  though  there  were  some  Apocryphal  books  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  works  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  yet 
there  is  good  reason  to  assert  that  these  books  are  not  quoted 
by  the  fathers  as  authority,  and  were  not  received  by  the  Church 
as  Canonical  Scripture  ^ 

To  the  external  evidence,  the  internal  proofs  of  genuineness 
might  be  added,  if  time  and  space  would  allow.  Books  which 
are  forgeries,  generally  shew,  when  carefully  scrutinized,  plain 
proofs  that  they  are  not  his,  whose  name  they  bear.  The  lan- 
guage, the  ideas,  the  statements  of  facts,  some  little  circum- 
stance of  date  or  place,  some  circumstance  connected  with  the 
character,  knowledge,  or  condition  of  the  author,  are  found  in- 
consistent and  incapable  of  being  explained.  Or  if  this  is  not 
the  case,  there  is  a  markedly  studied  effort  to  avoid  all  this, 
and  to  make  the  forgery  appear  a  genuine  work.  But  the  dif- 
ferent books  of  the  new  Testament,  though  written  by  eight 
different  hands,  under  vastly  different  conditions,  have  yet  defied 
the  efforts  of  critics,  to  disprove  their  genuineness.  They  only 
come  out  the  brighter  from  every  fiery  trial.  Their  style  and 
language  is  just  what  we  should  expect  from  the  writers  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed.  They  abound  in  minute  particulars, 
most  naturally  and  simply  introduced,  which  correspond  accu- 
rately with  tiie  state  of  things  existing  at  the  time,  and  in  the 
place  in  which  the  authors  wrote.  Coincidences  have  been 
pointed  out,  which  the  cleverest  forger  could  never  have  de- 
signed, and  which  only  patient  searching  could  have  detected : 


1  See  Jones,  On  the  Canon^  Part  n.  eh.  1,  Obsorr.  m. ;  Lardnor,  eh.  x. 

XIV.  xvn.  xxu.  xxxvm.  Lvn.,  &c. 
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whereas,  if  such  eoincidences  had  been  designed,  they  would 
have  been  put  prominently  forward  to  meet  the  view'.  In  this, 
and  in  similar  manners,  we  may  confirm  by  internal  examination, 
the  results  deduced  from  external  testimony. 

But  before  we  conclude  this  sketch,  we  must  observe,  that 
in  the  accounts  of  the  catalogues  and  quotations  given  by  the 
different  early  fathers,  we  could  not  but  remark  that  some 
books  were  less  universally  quoted,  and  classed  in  the  catalogues 
than  others.  We  learn,  as  early  as  Origen,  and,  more  clearly 
afterwards,  from  Eusebius,  that  though  the  Church  generally 
received  the  Canon  of  the  new  Testament,  as  we  receive  it 
BOW,  yet  some  few  books  were  by  some  persons  considered  as 
doubtful. 

Eusebius  makes  three  distinct  classes  of  books',  vii. : 

o/uLo\oyov/JL€voij  those  universally  received  ; 
dvTiXeyoiievot,  those  generally  received,  but  doubted  of 
by  some ; 

vo9oh  f .  e.  Apocryphal  books,  rejected  by  all  but  heretics. 

In  like  manner,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  distinguishes  between 
those,  Trapa  iraaiv  o/xoXoyovjixevay  owned  by  all,  and  a/ti0i/3aX- 
\6fjL€va,  doubted  of  by  some*. 

Now  the  undoubted  books,  according  to  Eusebius,  which  all 
received,  were  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  thirteen  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  one  of  St.  Peter,  one  of  St.  John.  He  adds  that 
Christians  generally  received  the  Hebrews,  James,  2  Pet.,  2  and 
S  John,  Jude,  Revelation.  These  he  esteemed  canonical,  but 
tells  us  that  some  doubted  concerning  their  genuineness.  He 
also  mentions  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and  Barnabas,  and  the 
Pastor  of  Hermas,  as  esteemed  useful  by  many,  but  not  to  be 
considered  a  part  of  Canonical  Scripture*.     Now  the  principal 


1  See  Paley's  Horce  Paulince,  passim ;  Marsh's  Ltd.  Pt.  v.  Lect.  xxvi, 
a  H.  E.  ra.  3,  25.  3  Cyril.  Couches,  iv.  36. 

4  Eufieb.  //.  E,  as  above;  Lardner,  lxxii. 
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reasons  for  doubting  the  genuineness  and  Canonioity  of  the  books 
which  Ensebitts  speaks  of  as  aurCK^yoixtva^  were  of  this  nature. 
The  Hebrews  has  not  St.  Paulas  name,  and  is  thought  to  be 
different  in  style  from  his  other  writings  \  St.  James  might 
not  have  been  an  Apostle,  and  therefore  his  Epistle  might  have 
no  claim  to  be  in  the  Canon.  The  ApocaI}rpse  introduces  the 
name  of  St.  John  contrary  to  that  Apostle^s  custom  elsewhere ; 
and  some  supposed  it  was  written  by  John  the  elder,  a  person 
whom  Papias  mentions,  and  not  by  St.  John  the  Apostle^. 

To  take  first  the  Epistle  of  St.  James;  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  whether  the  writer  was  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  or  James  the  Lord'^s  brother,  he  was  in  any  case  an 
Apostle ;  for  James  the  Lord*s  brother  is  in  Scripture  called 
an  Apostle',  and  was  in  all  probability  the  same  as  James  the 
son  of  Alphaeuf,  or  Cleopas,  (the  two  names  being  very  probably 
the  same)  his  mother  being  Mary  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary^. 
So  that  there  is  no  reason  to  exclude  his  Epistle  from  the 
Canon,  because  he  was  not  an  Apostle.  But  farther,  his  Epistle 
is  in  the  Syriac  version,  and  the  authority  of  the  Syrian  Church 
is  very  important  on  this  head  ;  for  the  Church  of  Syria  bordered 
on  Palestine,  where  St.  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  was  bishop, 
and  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  natives  of  Palestine  itself* 
We  must  remember  too,  that  Eusebius  tells  us  that  this  Epistle 
was  received  by  the  great  majority  of  Christians ;  and  that 
it  is  by  no  means  wonderful,  that  an  ISpistle,  written  by  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews,  should  not  have  become 
known  to  the  Grecian  Churches  so  soon  as  others ;  and  hence 
more  doubt  might  arise  about  it  than  about  other  Epistles'. 

Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Apocalypse,  we  learn 


1  Hieronym.  de  V.  I.  in  Paul,  0pp.  Tom.  i. 
9  Enseb.  H,  E.  ui.  39.  '  Qal.  i.  19. 

*  See  Lardner,  Vol.  vi.  ch.  xvi. 
A  See  Marsh's  Leet.  Pt.  v.  Lect.  xxv. 
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that  the  former  was  not  fully  admitted  by  the  Latin,  nor  the 
latter  by  the  Greek  Church  among  Canonical  Scriptures  ^ 

Of  the  Epistle  to .  the  Hebrews,  we  may  observe  that  the 
absence  of  the  Apostle's  name  may  be  fully  accounted  for  by 
the  fact,  that  he  was  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  not  of  the 
drcumcision;  and  therefore  when  he  writes  to  the  Jews,  he 
does  not  put  his  name,  and  claim  his  Apostleship,  as  not  wish« 
xng  to  put  forward  the  same  claim  to  authority  over  the  Jews 
which  he  asserts  o?er  the  Gentile  Churches  ^  But  the  Epistle 
is  probably  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Rome^;  and  perhaps  by 
Polycarp^  We  have  in  its  favour  the  testimony  of  Origen, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Dionyedus  of  Jerusalem,  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  Naadanzen,  Jerom^  It  is  in 
the  Syriac  Canon.  And  as  regards  the  supposed  di£krenoe  of 
style  from  the  general  writings  of  St,  Paul,  the  opinion  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  in 
Hebrew  or  Syriac,  and  that  it  was  translated  by  St.  Luke  into 
Greek,  would  explain  all  the  difficulty^.  Yet  Mr.  Forster 
appears  to  have  proved,  by  most  careful  and  accurate  com* 
parison,  that  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  dissimilarity,  has  all  the  peculiarity  of 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  a  peculiarity  so  great  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle  can  hardly  be  questioned^. 

The  Apocalypse,  which  is  the  only  other  book  of  any  con-* 
siderable  length,  which  is  doubted,  is  ascribed  by  Papias  to 
John,  probably  the  Apostle.     It  is  the  only  book  which  Justin 


1  Hieronym.  Dardan,  Epist.  cxxix.  Tom.  m.  p.  106 ;  De  V,  L  s.  T; 
Paul.  Tom.  i.  p.  350,  Paris,  1602. 

8  Clem.  Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  14 ;  Hieron.  in  GaUzt.  cap.  i. 

8  Eusebius  obscrres  that  Clement  uses  the  very  language  of  the 
Epistle — H.  E,  in.  38. 

*  Lardner,  ch.  vi.  «  See  the  lists  above  given. 

•  Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E,  vi.  14. 

^  Forster,  On  the  Apostolical  Authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
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Martyr  mentioiui  by  name,  and  he  expressly  assigns  it  to  St. 
John.  Irenseofl  constantly  quotes  it  and  refers  it  to  St.  John. 
Tertullian  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch  quote  it.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  assigns  it  to  St.  John.  So  do  Origen,  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Jerom, 
the  Council  of  Carthage  ^  All  these  are  witnesses  of  grei^^ 
importance,  and  a  large  number  of  them  living  within  a  century 
of  the  date  when  the  book  in  question  was  composed.  Elspe- 
cially  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Irenaeus,  the  very  earliest 
fathers  after  those  called  Apostolical,  speak  much  concerning  it^ 
and  quote  frequently  from  it.  Melito,  a  contemporary  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  Irensras,  is  also,  according  to  Eusebius,  a  witness 
to  the  Apocalypse  of  St  John^ 

We  may  now  close  our  brief  view  of  the  eyidence  concern- 
ing the  Canon  of  the  new  Testament,  and  whilst  we  rejoice  that 
councils  in  the  fourth  century,  weighing  the  evidence,  decided 
pn  Uie  Canon,  and  settled  it  as  we  have  it  now,  we  cannot 
admit  that  the  present  Church  receives  the  Scriptures,  whether 
of  the  old  Testament  or  the  new,  merely  on  the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  the  fourth  century ;  inasmuch  as  the  Church  of 
the  fourth  century  itself  received  Uiem  on  the  testimony  of 
earlier  ages,  and  the  present  Church  receives  it  on  the  same. 
That  testimony,  even  if  Councils  had  been  silent,  would  be  of 
itself  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  new  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, which  we  now  possess,  are  the  genuine  works  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists. 


1  See  the  lists  and  authorities  referred  to  abore. 
^  Kai  X6yos  aimv  (MtXlr^pos)  mpl  npotfnjTtiaSj  leoi  6  wtpl  ffukopt^iaf 
Koi  17  kXc/Ip*  Ka\  ra  V€pX  rov  ^utfiSkav  Kai  Tfjs  *AwoKaKv}^»9  'I«miivov. — Euseb. 
H.  E.  IV.  26. 
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Section  III. 

ON  THE  REAL  VALUE  OF  TRADITION,  AND 
THE  READING  OF  THE  APOCRYPHA. 

I.  rpHE  Church  of  England  then  holds,  in  conformity  with  the 
X  Church  of  old,  that  Scripture  is  abrolntely  perfect  in  rbhi-> 
tion  to  the  end  to  which  it  tends,  viz.  the  teaching  us  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation.  She  denies  the  existence,  and  rejects 
the  authority  of  any  parallel  and  equal  tradition,  of  any  doc- 
trines, necessary  to  salvation,  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  But  it  is  not  true,  that  the  Church  of  England 
rejects  the  proper  use  of  tradition,  though  she  will  not  suflbr  it 
to  be  unduly  exalted.  She  does  not  neglect  the  testimony  of 
antiquity,  and  cut  herself  off  from  the  Communion  of  the  Saints 
of  old. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that,  besides  the  tradition 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  holds  necessary  to  be  received, 
which  is  a  tradition  equal  and  parallel  with  the  Scriptures, 
there  are  also  traditions,  which  are  subservient  to  Scripture, 
and  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  it.  Such  tradition,  when 
kept  in  its  right  place,  the  Church  of  England  has  ever  used 
and  respected. 

Now  this  tradition  is  of  two  kinds,  Hermeneutical  Tradi- 
tion, and  Ecclesiastical  Tradition.  The  former  tends  to  exphdn 
and  interpret  the  Scripture ;  the  latter  relates  to  discipline  and 
ceremonial.  With  regard  to  the  latter  we  find,  that  Uie  new 
Testament  has  nowhere  given  express  rules  for  rites,  ordinances, 
and  discipline ;  although  we  evidently  discover  that  rites,  ordi- 
nances and  discipline  did  exist,  even  when  the  new  Testament 
was  written.  For  our  guidance  therefore  in  these  matters, 
which  are  useful  for  edification,  but  not  essential  for  salvation, 
we  gladly  follow  the  example  of  the  Churches  nearest  to  the 
Apostles'  times,  which  we  conceive  to  have  been  ordered  by  the 
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AposUes  themselves,  and  to  be  the  best  untnesses  of  Apostolio 
order  and  Apostolic  usages. 

With  regard  to  Hermeneutical  Tradition,  we  view  matters 
thus.  Those  early  Christians,  who  had  the  personal  instruotion 
of  the  Apostles  and  their  immediate  companions,  are  more 

_  ft 

likely  to  have  known  the  truth  of  Christian  doctrine,  than  those 
of  after  ages,  when  heresies  had  become  prevalent,  when  men 
had  learned  to  wrest  Scripture  to  destruction,  and  sects  and 
parties  had  warped  and  biassed  men's  minds,  so  that  they 
could  not  see  clearly  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Writ.  Truth  is 
one,  but  error  is  multiform :  and  we  know  that,  in  process  of 
time,  new  doctrines  constantly  sprang  up  in  the  Church,  and 
by  degrees  gained  footing  and  took  root.  We  believe  there- 
fore  that,  if  we  can  learn  what  was  the  constant  teaching  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  we  shall  be  most  likely  to  find  the 
true  sense  of  Scripture  preserved  in  that  teaching :  and  where- 
ever  we  can  trace  the  first  rise  of  a  doctrine,  and  so  stamp  it 
with  novelty,  the  proof  of  its  novelty  will  be  the  proof  of  its 
falsehood;  for  what  could  find  no  place  among  the  earliest 
Churches  of  Christ  can  scarcely  have  come  from  the  Apostles 
of  Christ,  or  from  a  right  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  they  wrote.  We  do  not,  in  thus  judging,  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  any  individual  father,  not  even  if  he  be  one  of 
those  who  had  seen  the  Apostles,  and  had  received  the  mira- 
culous gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  know  that  they  were 
fallible  men,  though  we  believe  them  to  have  been  pious  and 
wise  men.  But  we  look  to  their  writings  for  evidence,  as  to 
what  were  the  doctrines  prevalent  in  the  Church  during  the 
earliest  ages,  and  we  believe  that,  if  we  can  discover  what  the 
doctrines  of  those  earliest  ages  were,  we  have  a  most  important 
clue  to  guide  us  in  our  course  through  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves: because  we  judge  that  the  Church  thus  early  must 
almost  certainly  have,  in  the  main,  preserved  the  integrity  of 
the  faith,  and  could  not,  whilst  the  voice  of  Apostolic  men  was 
in  their  ears,  have  fallen  away  into  error  and  heresy.     We 
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know  that,  in  those  days,  men  had  many  advantages  over  our- 
selves for  the  interpreting  of  the  new  Testament.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  the  customs,  the  history  of  events, 
which  illustrate  the  Scriptures,  was  of  itself  most  important. 
Some  of  them  must  have  had  in  their  memories  the  personal  teach- 
ing of  the  Apostles,  for  they  were  their  immediate  hearers  and 
followers.  Many  of  them  lived  within  a  comparatively  short 
time  from  their  departure.  They  took  the  utmost  pains  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  Apostolic  faith  in  the  Church.  The 
Church  of  their  days  had  still  the  charismata,  or  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  visibly  poured  out  upon  it ;  and  we  may  say 
that  in  every,  or  almost  every  manner  it  w^as  qualified,  beyond 
any  subsequent  Church  or  age,  to  understand  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  exhibit  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  least  then,  that  can  be  said,  is  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancient  Church  is  an  useful  check  on  any  new  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  Antiquity  is  a  mark  of  truth,  and  novelty  a  mark 
of  error  in  religion ;  and  this  rule  has  ever  been  found  valuable 
in  important  controversies.  The  Socinians  have  striven  to  shew 
that  Justin  Martyr  invented  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  de- 
riving it  from  the  writings  of  Plato.  Catholic  Christians,  on 
the  contrary,  have  proved  that  from  the  earliest  times  we  have 
idear  evidence  that  that  doctrine  was  held  in  the  Church,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  traceable  to  the  Apostles,  and  not  to  Plato, 
that  it  springs  from  a  true,  not  from  an  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture.  A  like  form  has  the  controversy  with  the 
dhurch  of  Rome  assumed.  Many  of  her  peculiar  doctrines 
have  been  proved  to  owe  their  origin  to  comparatively  recent 
times ;  and  so  they  have  been  shewn  to  be  unfit  to  stand  the 
well-known  test  of  Tertullian,  that,  "  what  is  first  is  true, 
what  is  later  is  adulterate  \" 


1  IIcBC  onim  ratio  valet  ad  versus  omnes  heoresos,  id  esse  venim,  quod- 
cunquo  prinium,  id  esse  adultonim,  quodcunquo  posterius. — TertuU.  ctdw 
Prax.  2. 
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Thus  then  tradition  may  be  useful  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  though  not  as  adding  to  its  authority.  We  well 
know  that  Scripture  is  perfect  in  itself,  for  the  end  for  which  it 
was  designed.  But  we  know  also  that  no  aid  for  its  interpreta- 
tion should  be  neglected. 

As  regards  order  and  ceremony,  tradition  is  again  valuable. 
Scripture  is,  at  least,  not  full  on  these  matters.  Yet  they  are 
essential  for  the  regulating  and  governing  of  a  Church:  we 
appeal  therefore  to  the  purest  and  earliest  models  of  antiquity. 
We  cannot  err  in  doing  this ;  for,  in  asserting  the  sufficiency  of 
Scripture,  we  assert  it  for  the  end  to  which  it  was  designed. 
As  we  do  not  assert  it  as  fit  to  teach  us  arts  and  sciences,  so 
neither  do  we  assert  it  as  designed  entirely  to  regulate  Church 
discipline  and  ceremony.  And  where  it  does  not  profess  to 
be  a  perfect  guide,  we  derogate  not  from  its  authority  in  seek- 
ing other  help.  On  matters  of  faith  it  is  complete  and  full ; 
but  not  in  all  things  besides. 

That  the  Church  of  England  takes  this  view  of  the  right 
use  of  tradition,  and  of  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  will  appear  from  the  following  documents. 

The  Convocaticm  of  1571,  which  passed  the  XXXIX 
Articles  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  them  now,  which  is  the 
only  authoritative  form,  passed  also  a  code  of  Canons,  in  one  of 
which  is  the  following  clause :  *  In  the  first  place  let  preachers 
take  heed  that  they  deliver  nothing  from  the  pulpit,  to  be 
religiously  held  and  believed  by  the  people,  but  that  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  old  and  new  Testament,  and  such  as  the 
Catholic  /(Uhers  and  aneimt  bUhops  have  collected  iherefrom^? 

In  like  manner,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Ordination  Service  we 


1  Imprimis  Tero  videbunt,  ne  quid  imquam  doceant  pro  concione, 
quod  a  populo  religiose  tencri  ct  credi  velint,  nisi  quod  consentaneum 
sit  doctrinffi  Yeteris  aut  Novi  Testament],  quodque  ex  ilia  ipsa  doctrina 
Gatholici  patres,  et  veteres  episcopi  coUegerint. — Card  well's  Synodalia, 
Vol.  I.  p.  126. 

Vol.  L  R 
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ready  ^  It  is  evident  to  all  men  reading  Holy  Scripture,  and 
ancierU  authors^  that  from  the  Apostles'  time  there  have  been 
three  orders  of  Ministers  in  Christ's  Church,  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons/ 

So  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  great  reformer  of  our  Liturgy 
and  compiler  of  our  Articles,  writes,  *  I  also  grant  that  every 
exposition  of  the  Scripture,  whereinsoever  the  old,  holy,  and  true 
Church  did  agree,  is  necessary  to  be  believed.  But  our  con- 
troversy here/  (that  is  with  the  Romanists)  '  is,  whether  any 
thing  ought  to  be  believed  of  necessity  without  the  Scripture  ^'* 

So  his  great  coadjutor  Bishop  Ridley  :  ^  In  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  in  doubt,  I  use  herein  the  wise  counsel  of  Vincentius 
Lirinensis,  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  allow ;  who,  giving  pre- 
cepts, how  the  Catholic  Church  may  be  in  all  schisms  and 
heresies  known,  writeth  in  this  manner ;  ^^  When,"  saith  he, 
^^one  part  is  corrupted  with  heresies,  then  prefer  the  whole 
world  before  that  one  part ;  but  if  the  greatest  part  be  infected, 
then  prefer  antiquity*/' ' 

Dr.  Guest,  who  was  appointed  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
to  restore  the  reformed  Prayer-book,  after  it  had  been  disused 
in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  who  reduced  it  -to  nearly  its  present 
form,  writes  thus :  *  So  that  I  may  here  well  say  with  Tertul- 
lian,  That  is  truth  which  is  first :  that  is  false  which  is  after. 
That  is  truly  first  which  is  from  the  beginning.  That  is  from 
the  beginning  which  is  from  the  Apostles.  Tertullian,  Cont 
Prax,  Cont  Marc?"" 

Bishop  Jewel  in  his  Apology,  which  is  all  but  an  authorita- 
tive document,  says :    ^  We  are  come  as  near  as  we  possibly 


1  Cranmer,  On  Unwritten  Verities ;  Jenkyns'  Cranmer*8  Remains,  Vol. 
IV.  p.  229.     See  also  p.  126,  and  Vol.  in.  p.  22. 

a  Oloster  Ridley's  Life  of  Ridley,  p.  013. 

3  Guest  to  Sir  W.  Cecil,  concerning  the  Service  Book,  &c.;  Strypc's 
Annals,  Vol.  i.  Appendix,  No.  xiv. ;  also  Cardwoll's  Hist,  of  Conferences, 
p.  52. 
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could  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  old  Catholic 
bishops  and  fathers :  and  have  directed  according  to  their  cus- 
toms and  ordinances,  not  only  our  doctrine^  but  also  the  sacra- 
ments, and  the  form  of  common  prayer  ^J* 

These  passages  sufficiently  prove  that  our  if^eformers  admitted, 
and  made  use  of  the  appeal  to  antiquity,  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  in  the  establishing  of  order  and  discipline.  Their 
wisdom  has  been  followed  therein  by  all  the  great  divines  who 
have  succeeded  them.  Joseph  Mede,  Hooker,  Andrews,  Ham- 
mond, Overal,  Usher,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bull,  Beveridge,  Patrick, 
Waterland,  Jebb,  Van  Mildert,  G.  S.  Faber,  and  the  present 
learned  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  have  been  respectively  cited  as  up- 
holding the  same  principle,  and  acting  upon  it^. 

In  the  words  of  the  last-mentioned  writer,  '  On  the  subject 
of  religion,  there  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety  in  appealing 
to  the  opinions  of  past  ages.  In  human  science  we  find  a  regu- 
lar advance  from  less  to  greater  degrees  of  knowledge.  Truth 
is  elicited  by  the  labours  of  successive  enquirers ;  each  adds 
something  to  the  stock  of  facts  which  have  been  previously 
accumulated ;  and  as  new  discoveries  are  continually  made,  the 
crude  notions  of  those  who  first  engaged  in  the  pursuit  are  dis- 
carded for  more  matured  and  more  enlarged  views.  The  most 
recent  opinions  are  those  which  are  most  likely  to  be  correct. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  Divine  revelation,  this  tentative  process  can 


1  Apolog.  Enchiridion  Theolog.  p.  184;  where  see  the  original  more  at 
length. 

*  The  student  may  especially  be  referred  to  Bp.  Beveridge,  Prefaco 
to  his  Codex  Canonum;  Patrick's  Discourse  about  Tradition,  in  the  first 
Volume  of  Gibson's  Preservative  against  Popery;  Dr.  Waterland,  On  the 
Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  eh.  vu. ;  Bp.  Jebb's  Pastoral 
Instructions — Chapter,  On  the  Peculiar  Character  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land;  Bp.  Kaye's  Tertullian,  p.  229.  See  also  Rev.  O.  S.  Faber's  PHmi- 
tive  Doctrine  of  Justification ;  and  also  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Election.  On 
Ecclesiastical  Tradition,  or  tradition  concerning  rites  and  discipline, 
see  Hooker,  E,  P.  Bks.  ii.  and  m. ;  Bp.  Marsh's  Comparative  View, 
ch.  VII. 

r2 
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have  no  place.  They,  to  whom  is  committed  the  trust  of  com« 
municating  it  to  others,  are  thoroughly  instructed  in  its  nature 
and  its  objects,  and  possess  a  knowledge  which  no  enquiries  of 
subsequent  ages  can  improve.  What  they  deliver  is  the  truth 
itself;  which  cannot  be  rendered  more  pure,  though  it  may,  and 
probably  will,  be  adulterated  in  its  transmission  to  succeeding 
generations*  The  greater  the  distance  from  the  fountain-head, 
the  greater  the  chance  that  the  stream  will  be  polluted.  On 
these  considerations  is  founded  the  persuasion,  which  has  gene- 
rally prevailed,  that  in  order  to  ascertain  what  was  the  doctrine 
taught  by  the  Apostles,  and  what  is  the  true  interpretation  of 
their  writings,  we  ought  to  have  recourse  to  the  authority  of 
those  who  lived  nearest  to  their  times  ^' 

*  We  allow,'  says  Bishop  Patrick,  '  that  tradition  gives  us  a 
considerable  assistance  in  such  points,  as  are  not  in  so  many 
letters  and  syllables  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  but  may  be 
gathered  from  thence  by  good  and  manifest  reasoning.  Or,  in 
plainer  words,  perhaps,  whatsoever  tradition  justifies  any 
doctrine,  that  may  be  proved  by  the  Scriptures  though  not 
found  in  express  terms  there,  we  acknowledge  to  be  of  great 
use,  and  readily  receive  and  follow  it,  as  serving  very  much  to 
establish  us  more  firmly  in  that  truth,  when  we  see  all  Christians 
have  adhered  to  it.  This  may  be  called  a  confirming  tradition : 
of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  Infant  Baptism,  which  some 
ancient  fathers  call  an  Apostolical  tradition.^  Again:  ^We 
look  on  this  tradition  as  nothing  else  but  the  Scripture  unfolded : 
not  a  new  thing,  but  the  Scripture  explained  and  made  more 
evident.  And  thus  some  part  of  the  Nicene  Creed  may  be  called 
a  tradition ;  as  it  hath  expressly  delivered  unto  us  the  sense  of  the 
Church  of  God,  concerning  that  great  article  of  our  faith,  that 


1  Bp.  Kayo's  Justin  Martyr,  ch.  i.  p.  2.  The  bialiop  has  satisfactorily 
shewn  that  the  tradition  appealed  to  by  TcrtuUian  in  tho  second  century 
was  no  other  than  the  kind  of  tradition  admitted  by  the  English  Church. 
Bee  Bp.  Kaye's  Tertullian,  p.  297,  note. 
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Jesos  ChriBt  is  the  Son  of  Gk>d^  begotten  of  Hia  Father  he/ore  all 
foorldij  and  of  the  same  substance  teith  the  Father.  But  thb 
tradition  supposee  the  Scripture  for  its  ground,  and  delivers 
nothing  but  what  Uie  fathers,  assembled  at  Nice,  believed  to  be 
contained  there  and  fetched  from  thence  \^ 

So  Dr.  Waterland :  ^  We  allow  no  doctrine  as  necessary 
which  stands  only  on  fathers,  or  on  tradition,  oral  or  written. 
We  adihit  none  for  such  but  what  is  contained  in  Scripture, 
and  proved  by  Scripture,  rightly  interpreted.  And  we  know 
of  no  way  more  safe  in  necessaries,  to  preserve  the  right  inter- 
pretation, than  to  take  the  ancients  along  with  us.  We  think 
it  a  good  method  to  secure  our  rule  of  faith  against  impos- 
tures of  all  kinds,  whether  of  enthusiasm,  or  false  criticism,  or 
conceited  reason,  or  oral  tradition,  or  the  assuming  dictates 
of  an  infallible  chair.  If  we  thus  preserve  the  true  sense 
of  Scripture,  and  upon  that  sense  build  our  faith,  we  then 
build  upon  Scripture  only:  for  the  sense  of  Scripture  is 
Scripture*.' 

It  is  indeed  most  necessary  that  we  do  not  suffer  our  respect 
for  antiquity  to  trench  upon  our  supreme  regard  for  the  autho- 
rity of  Scripture.  To  Scripture  we  look  as  the  only  source  of 
all  Divine  knowledge.     But  when  we  have  fully  established  this 


»  Patrick,  On  Tradition,  as  abore. 

«  Waterland,  On  the  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  eh.  vn. 
The  note  to  this  passage  is  as  follows : 

*  So  the  great  Cosaubon,  speaking  both  of  himself  and  for  the  Church 
of  England,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  Melanchthon  and  Calvin  also : 
Opto  cam  Melanchthone  et  Ecclcsia  Anglicana,  per  canalem  antiqai- 
tatis  deduct  ad  nos  dogmata  fldei,  e  fonte  sacrso  Scriptura  derivata. — 
Alioquin  quis  futurus  est  innovandi  finis  ? — Etsi  omnis  mea  voluptas  est 
ct  sola  versari  in  lectione  sacns  Scripturee,  nullam  tamen  inde  me  hausisso 
propriam  sententiam,  nullam  habere,  neque  unquam  avp  Oc^  ciircly,  esse 
habitunim.  Magni  CaMni  hcec  olim  fuit  mens,  cum  scriberet  pne&tionem 
suam  in  oommentarium  EpistolsQ  ad  Romanes;  non  debere  nos  cV  roU 
Kvpiwrarois,  a  consensu  Ecclesise  recedere/  a.d.  1611.  Casaub.  Epitt,  744. 
Dan.  Heimio,  p.  434.     Edit  tertia  Rotterdamu 
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principle,  we  need  not  fear  to  make  use  of  every  light  with 
which  God  has  furnished  us,  for  the  right  understanding  of 
Scripture ;  whether  it  be  a  critical  knowledge  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, or  history,  or  antiquities,  or  the  belief  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  and  the  doctrines  which  holy  men  of  old  deduced 
from  those  sacred  writings,  which  were  to  them,  as  to  us,  the 
only  fountain  of  light  and  truth. 

11.  The  Article  having  declared  the  sufficiency  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  set  forth  the  Canon  of  Scripture;  then  speaks  of 
those  other  books,  which  had  been  always  held  in  high  respect, 
but  were  not  canonical,  in  the  following  terms : 

^  The  other  books  (as  Hierome  saith)  the  Church  doth  read 
for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners :  but  yet  dotfa 
not  apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine  ^^ 

The  meaning  of  these  words  is,  that  the  Church  of  God,  in 
all  ages,  has  been  used  to  read  the  Apocrypha  for  example  and 
instruction,  but  not  for  doctrine.  This  is  a  simple  statement 
of  fact,  and  if  nothing  more  were  said  elsewhere,  it  would  need 
no  further  explanation.  But  if  wo  look  to  the  Calendar  of  the 
Prayer-book,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  compilers  of  the 
Articles,  and  receiving,  like  the  Articles,  the  assent  of  all  the 
clergy  of  the  Church ;  we  find  that,  during  a  certain  portion  of 


1  *An6Kpv<f>a  ^t^Xta  or  anoKpxxfioi  fiiffkoi^  80  called  either  because  their 
authors  were  unknown ;  or  because  not  laid  up,  like  the  Canonical  books, 
in  the  ark;  or  because  read  in  private  only, not  in  public  also;  though  it 
appears  from  the  XLVllth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Carthago  that  some 
Apocryphal  books  were  read  publicly.  Suicer.  s.  v.  d7rdic/)v</>o«.  Tom.  i. 
p.  468. 

The  passage  of  Hicrom  alluded  to  is  probably :  *  Sicut  ergo  Judith  et 
Tobit  ot  Maccabocorum  libros  legit  quidom  Ecclesia,  sod  inter  canonicas 
Scripturas  non  recipit,  sic  et  hoec  duo  volumina  (h.  e.  libros  Sapientico  et 
Ecclesiastici)  legat  ad  o^dificationom  plcbis,  non  ad  auctoritatem  Ecclcsi- 
asticorum  dogmatum  conflrraandam.' — Ilieronym.  in  Libros  Salanwnis, 
Chromatio  et  Ileliodoro.  Tom.  i.  p.  938.  Ed.  Ben.  Tom.  m.  p.  39. 
Paris,  1602. 
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the  year,  in  the  week-day  services,  the  first  lesson  is  appointed 
to  be  read  from  the  Apocrypha.  This  is  acting  on  the  principle 
laid  down  in  the  Article ;  and  this  is  one  of  those  customs  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  has  been  most  exposed  to  censure, 
from  those  who  dissent  from  her,  and  from  some  even  of  her  own 
children. 

There  may  certainly  appear  some  danger  in  ordering  that 
to  be  ready  as  a  lesson  of  the  Church,  which  is  not  Canonical 
Scripture,  lest  it  should  be  mistaken  for  Scripture ;  and  it  is 
moreover  urged  against  the  custom,  that  the  Apocrypha  not 
only  is  not  inspired,  but  also  contains  some  ii^e  legends,  and 
some  erroneous  doctrines ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  read  in  the  Church.  It  is  even  added,  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  derived  some  of  her  errors  from,  and 
supports  some  of  her  false  teaching  by,  the  authority  of  the 
Apocrypha. 

It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  state  the  grounds  on  which, 
it  is  probable,  that  our  reformers  thought  fit  to  retain  the 
Apocryphal  lessons,  that  we  may  see  what  is  the  weight  of  the 
objections  urged  against  our  Church  on  the  ground  of  their 
use. 

First,  it  has  been  replied  to  the  principal  objections,  that  if 
we  would  exclude  all  human  compositions  from  the  Church,  we 
must  exclude  homilies,  sermons,  metrical  psalms  and  hymns, — 
nay,  prayers,  whether  written  or  extempore,  except  such  as  are 
taken  out  of  Scripture  itself, — that  there  is  no  danger  that  the 
Apocrypha  should  be  mistaken  for  Scripture,  when  it  is  ex- 
pressly assigned  a  far  lower  place,  both  in  the  formularies  and 
in  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the  Church, — that,  if  it  be  not  free 
from  faults,  no  more  is  any  human  composition,  and  that  on  this 
principle  we  must  still  rather  exclude  sermons,  psalms,  hymns, 
and  even  liturgies, — that  it  is  not  true,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  derived  her  errors  from  the  Apocrypha,  which  does 
not  support  them,  and  by  which  she  could  not  prove  them ;  for 
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she  has  derived  them  from  misinterpreting  Scripture,  from  oral 
tradition,  and  from  her  own  assumed  infallibility  \ 

So  much  is  said  in  answer  to  the  objections.  Farther,  in 
favour  of  the  reading  the  Apocr3rphal  books,  their  nature  and 
history  are  alleged.  The  origin  of  them  has  been  already  alluded 
to.  They  were  written  in  the  period  of  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  return  from  captivity  and  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
historical  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  therefore,  supply  a  most 
important  link  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  Without 
them  we  should  be  ignorant  of  the  fulfilment  of  many  of  the 
old  Testament^  prophecies,  especially  of  those  in  the  book  of 
Daniel ;  and  should  know  nothing  of  several  customs  and  cir- 
cumstances alluded  to  in  the  new  Testament,  and  essential  to 
its  understanding.  The  other  books  are  mostly  pious  reflec- 
tions, written  by  devout  men  who  were  waiting  for  the  con- 
solation of  Israel. 

The  Alexandrian  Jews  received  them  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect.  The  fathers  often  appeal  to  them,  and  cite 
them ;  though  it  has  been  shewn,  they  mostly  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 


1  The  following  is  the  answer  of  the  Bishops  to  the  exception  of  tho 
Puritans  at  the  Savoy  Conference  against  the  reading  of  the  Apocrypha: 
*  As  they  would  have  no  Saints'  days  observed  by  the  Church,  so  no  Apo- 
cryphal chapter  read  in  the  Church ;  but  upon  such  a  reason  as  would 
exclude  all  sermons  as  well  as  Apocrypha ;  viz.  because  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures contain  in  them  all  things  necessary  either  in  doctrine  to  bo  believed, 
or  in  duty  to  bo  practised.  If  so,  why  so  many  unnecessary  sermons  ? 
Wliy  any  more  but  reading  of  Scriptures?  If,  notwithstanding  their 
sufficiency,  sermons  bo  necessary,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Apocryphal 
chapters  should  not  be  as  useful, — most  of  them  containing  excellent 
discourses  and  rules  of  morality.  It  is  heartily  to  bo  wished  that  all 
sermons  were  as  good.  If  their  fear  be  that,  by  this  means,  those  books 
may  come  to  bo  of  equal  esteem  with  the  Canon,  they  may  be  secured 
against  that  by  the  title  which  the  Church  hath  put  upon  them,  calling 
them  Apocryphal :  and  it  is  the  Church's  testimony,  which  teacheth  us 
tills  difference,  and  to  leave  them  out  were  to  cross  tho  practice  of  the 
Church  informer  ages/— Cardwell,  IlUt.  of  Conferences,  ch.  vn.  p.  342. 
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It  appears  that  from  very  early  times  they  were  read  in  most 
Churches,  at  least  in  the  West;  as  in  very  many  were  also 
read  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and  Barnabas,  and  the  Shepherd 
of  Hennas^.  Not  that  they  were  esteemed  Canonical,  but  as  of 
high  antiquity  and  valuo,  and  useful  for  instruction  to  the  people. 
In  Ruffinus  we  find  a  distinction  between  books  Apocry- 
phal and  books  Ecclesiastical  ^  Among  the  former  he  classed 
those  which  were  wholly  rejected;  among  the  latter,  those 
which  were  read  in  Churches.  His  division  therefore  is  three- 
fold :  Canonical,  which  embraces  all  those  which  we  now  receive 
into  the  Canon ;  Apocryphal,  i.  0,  those  which  were  altogether 
rejected ;  and  Ecclesiastical,  among  which  he  reckons  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus,  Tobit,  Judith,  Maccabees,  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  and  the  like.  This  distinction  occurs  elsewhere,  though 
some  of  the  fathers  make  only  a  twofold  division,  into  Canoni- 
cal and  ApocryphaF.     Now  the  Ecclesiastical  books  are  what 


1  Dionysiiu,  a  bishop  of  Corinth  in  the  second  century,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  (ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  in.  16)  says,  '  they  read  on  the 
Lord's  day  Clement's  Epistle  to  them  in  their  assemblies;'  and  Eusebius 
{Id,  IT.  23)  declares  it  to  have  been  '  universally  receired,  and  read  in 
most  churches,'  both  in  his  and  former  times.  The  same  ho  says  of  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas  (Id.  ni.  3),  that  '  it  was  read  in  many  churches;' 
which  is  confirmed  by  Athanasius  (EpUt.  Paschal,  xxxix.)>  and  Ruffinus 
(Exposit,  in  Symb.  Apoit,  $  36),  both  concerning  this  and  other  books. — 
Jones,  On  the  Canon,  Part  i.  ch.  x. 

^  '  Sciendum  tamen  est,  quod  et  alii  libri  sunt  qui  non  Canonici,  sed 
Ecclesiastici  a  majoribus  appellati  sunt ;  ut  est  Sapientia  Salomonis,  et  alia 
Sapientia  quae  dlcitur  filii  Sirach,  qui  liber  apud  Latinos  hoc  ipso  generali 
Tocabulo  Ecclesiasticus  appellatur ;  quo  vocabulo  non  auctor  libelli  scd 
ScriptursB  qualitas  cognominata  est.  Ejusdem  ordinis  est  libellus  Tobiie 
et  Judith  et  Maccabieorum  libri.  In  novo  yero  Tcstamento  libellus,  qui 
dicitur  Pastoris  sIto  Hermatis,  qui  appellatur  dusD  Tiro, Tel  judicium  Petri; 
qusD  onmia  legi  quidem  in  Ecclesiis  Yoluerunt,  non  tamen  proferri  ad 
auctoritatem  ex  his  fidei  confirmandum.  Ceteras  Tero  Scripturas  Apocry- 
phas  nominarunt,  quas  in  Ecclesiis  legi  noluerunt.' — Ruffin.  in  St/mb. 
Apost,  $  38. 

<  E,  g.  Cyril.  CkUeehes.  iv.  $  35 ;  where  he  calls  all  Apocryphal  which 
are  not  Canonical. 
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we  at  this  time  call  the  Apocrypha ;  and,  forming  part  both 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  versions  of  the  old  Testament,  they 
continued  to  be  read  in  most  Churches,  from  the  earliest  ages 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

It  was  not  peculiar  to  the  English  reformers  to  speak  with 
respect  of  these  books.  The  foreign  reformers  use  similar 
language,  citing  them  as  a  kind  of  secondary  authority ;  and 
especially  the  Swiss  and  Belgic  Confessions^  which  represent 
the  opinions  of  the  extreme  Calvinist  section  of  the  Reformation, 
speak  in  terms  of  honour  concerning  them,  the  latter  allowing 
them  to  be  read  in  Churches^  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
Eastern  Churches,  which  agree  with  us  in  the  Canon,  yet  retain 
the  Apocryphal  books  in  their  Bibles,  and  use  them  as  we  do. 

One  more  argument  ought  not  to  be  wholly  omitted.  The 
new  Testament  writers,  even  Our  Lord  himself,  appear  often 
to  cite  from  the  Septuagint.  We  must  not  oonaider  this  as 
giving  full  authority  to  all  the  books  of  the  Septuagint.  Such 
authority  we  have  already  shewn  to  belong  only  to  the  books  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon.  But  it  should  appear,  that  such  citations 
from  the  Septuagint  would  naturally  commend  to  the  Church 
the  use  of  that  volume  as  their  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
But  that  Greek  version  contains  all  the  Apocryphal  books.  If, 
then,  they  were  so  mischievous,  or  so  to  be  rejected,  as  some 
argue,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for,  that  neither  Our  Lord 
nor  any  of  His  Apostles  give  any  warning  against  them,  whilst 
they  quote,  as  of  sacred  authority,  other  portions  of  the  volume 
which  contains  them. 


1  Sylloge  Can/esnonum.  Con/ess,  Helvet,  Art.  i.  p.  17.  Confess,  Belgic. 
Art.  VI.  p.  328.  The  latter  runs  thus :  Differentiam  porro  constituimus 
inter  libros  istos  sacros  et  eos  quos  Apocryphos  vocant :  utpoto  quod 
Apocryphi  legi  quidem  in  Ecclcsia  possint,  et  fas  sit  ex  illis  eatenus  etiam 
sumere  documenta,  quatenus  cum  libris  Canonicis  consonant ;  lit  nequa- 
raMA  ea  est  ipsorum  auctoritas  ct  finnitas,  ut  ex  illorum  testimonio 
Mviod  dogma  do  fido  et  religione  Christiana  certo  constitai  possit,  &c. 
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These  views,  in  the  general,  appear  to  have  influenced  our 
reformers  to  retain  the  Apocryphal  books.  They  have  removed 
them  from  the  Sunday  services,  and  forbidden  them  to  be 
quoted  as  authority  in  matters  of  faith ;  but  esteeming  them  as 
next  in  value  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  from  the  important 
information  they  contain,  and  from  the  respect  which  they  have 
received  from  the  earliest  ages,  they  were  unwilling  to  remove 
them  from  the  place  which  they  had  so  long  occupied.  The 
reformers  were  evidently  not  insensible  to  the  evil  of  putting 
anything  else  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Canonical  writings. 
But  this  danger,  they  justly  esteemed,  would  be  very  small  in 
the  reformed  Church.  And  experience  has  shewn  that  in  this 
they  were  right  in  their  judgment ;  for  extreme  respect  for  the 
Apocrypha  has  been  a  feeling  in  this  country  almost  unknown. 
In  this  question,  therefore,  they  appear  to  have  adhered  to  the 
maxim,  which  often  guided  them  in  matters  of  doubt,  a  maxim 
quoted  with  so  much  approbation  by  the  famous  Apologist  of 
the  English  Church,  and  which  originated  in  the  fathers  of  the 
Council  of  Nice :  eOij  dp'^ala  KpaTeirw — Lei  ancient  etistomg 
prevail^. 

1 '  Cur  id  a  nobis  hodie  audiri  non  potest,  quod  olim  in  Concillo  Nlceno, 
a  tot  Episcopis  et  Catholicis  Patribus,  nullo  refragante,  pronunciatum  est 
H$rf  apxEua  Kpartirm/ — Juelli  Apolog.  Enehvridion  Theohgicum^  p.  185. 

On  the  question  of  the  reading  of  the  Apocrypha  in  churches,  see 
Hooker,  E,  P.  v.  20.  Concerning  the  ancient  custom  of  reading  Apo- 
cryphal books,  see  also  Bingham,  EceUa,  Ant,  Bk.  xiv.  eh.  m.  §  14, 15, 16. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  a  pious  and  judicious  writer,  closely 
attached  to  a  school  in  the  English  Church,  not  particularly  inclined  to 
pay  respect  to  the  Apocrypha :  '  Man  is  a  creature  of  extremes.  The 
middle  path  is  generally  the  wise  path ;  but  there  are  few  wise  enough  to 
find  it  Because  Papists  hare  maide  too  much  of  some  things,  Protestants 
haTo  nmde  too  little  of  them. . . .  The  Papist  puts  the  Apocrypha  into 
his  Canon ;  the  Protestant  will  scarcely  regard  it  as  an  ancient  record, 
&c/— Cecil's  Remains,  p.  364.    London,  1830. 


ARTICLE    VII. 


Of  il\A  Old  Testament. 


Thb  old  Teetament  is  not  contrary 
to  the  new ;  for  both  in  the  old  and 
new  Testament  everlasting  life  is 
offered  to  mankind  by  Christ,  who 
is  the  only  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  being  both  Qod  and  man. 
Wherefore  thoy  are  not  to  bo  heard, 
which  feign  that  the  old  fathers  did 
look  only  for  transitory  promises. 
Although  the  Law  giyen  from  Qod 
by  Moses,  as  touching  ceremonies 
and  rites,  do  not  bind  Christian  men, 
nor  the  Ciyil  precepts  thereof  ought 
of  necessity  to  bo  received  in  any 
commonwealth;  yet  notwithstand- 
ing, no  Christian  man  whateoever 
is  free  from  the  obedience  of  the 
Commandments  which  arc  colled 
Moral. 


De  VeUri  TestamefOo, 


Testamentum  retus  novo  contrari- 
um  non  est,  quaudoquidem  tarn  in 
veteri  quam  in  noTO,  per  Christum, 
qui  unicus  est  Mediator  Dei  et  homi* 
num,  Deus  et  homo,  setema  vita 
humane  generi  est  proposita.  Quaro 
male  sentiunt,  qui  Teteres  tantum 
in  promissiones  temporarias  sperasse 
conftngunt.  Quanquam  Lex  a  Deo 
data  per  Mosen  (quoad  ceremonias 
et  ritus)  Christtanos  non  astringat^ 
neque  CiTilia  ejus  praoepta  in  aliqua 
republica  necessario  rectpi  debeant, 
nihilominus  tamen  ab  obedientia 
mandatorum  (qusD  Moraliarocantur) 
nullus  quantumyis  Christianus  est 
Bolutus. 


Section  I. 

HISTORY. 


THE  Article,  as  it  now  stands,  is  compounded  of  two  of  the 
Articles  of  1552|  viz.  the  sixth  and  the  nineteenth.     The 
sixth  ran  thus : 

'  The  old  Testament  is  not  to  be  put  away,  as  though  it 
were  contrary  to  the  new,  but  to  be  kept  still :  for  both  in  the 
old  and  new  Testaments  everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind 
only  by  Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and 
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roan.  Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard,  which  feign  that 
the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory  promises/ 

The  nineteenth  was  as  follows : 

*  The  Law,  which  was  given  of  God  by  Moses,  althongh  it 
bind  not  Christian  men,  as  concerning  the  ceremonies,  and  rites 
of  the  same,  neither  is  it  required  that  the  civil  precepts  and 
orders  of  it  should  be  received  in  any  commonweal:  yet  no 
man  (be  he  never  so  perfect  a  Christian)  is  exempt  and  loose 
from  the  obedience  of  those  commandments  which  are  called 
moral;  wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  hearkened  unto,  who 
affirm  that  Holy  Scripture  is  given  only  to  the  weak,  and  do 
boast  themselves  continually  of  the  Spirit,  of  whom  (they  say) 
they  have  learned  such  things  as  they  teach,  although  the  same 
be  most  evidently  repugnant  to  the  Holy  Scripture.^ 

I,  We  may  first  consider,  what  persons  have  denied  the 
doctrine  contained  in  the  original  sixth  Article,  which  forms 
the  pnA  part  of  our  present  Article  ;  and  then,  who  have  been 
opposed  to  the  statements  of  the  original  nineteenth  Article; 
of  which  the  substance  is  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  our 
present  seventh  Article. 

1.  First  then,  some  early  heretics  held,  that  the  old 
Testament  was  altogether  contrary  to  the  new. 

The  Gnostic  sects,  who  believed  in  the  malignity  of  matter, 
would  not  allow  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  could  be  the 
Supreme  God.  Marcion  especially  appears  to  have  distinctly 
taught,  that  the  old  Testament  was  contrary  to  the  new,  the 
former  being  the  work  of  the  Demiurge  or  Creator,  the  latter 
of  the  Supreme  and  invisible  God.  He  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed a  work  called  Antitheses^  because  in  it  he  set,  as  it  were, 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  passages  from  the  old  and  new 
Testaments,  intending  his  readers  to  infer  from  the  apparent 
disagreement  between  them,  that  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  did 
not  proceed  from  the  same  Author.     Tertullian  wrote  a  work 
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agaiiiflt  Marcion,  in  the  fourth  book  of  which  he  exposes  the 
inconsistency  of  this  attempts  Similar  opinions  prevailed  more 
or  less  among  the  Valentinians  and  other  Gnostic  sects,  all  of 
whom  attributed  the  ci*eation  to  inferior  beings ;  and  conse- 
quently rejected  the  old  Testament. 

The  Manichees  in  like  manner,  who  believed  in  two  princi- 
ples eternally  opposed  to  each  other,  as  they  had  views  similar 
to  the  Gnostics  concerning  the  evil  of  matter,  so  they  resembled 
them  in  their  disrespect  to  the  old  Testament  Scriptures^ 
And  in  this  they  were  very  probably  followed  by  those  medieval 
sects  of  heretics,  the  Bulgarians,  Cathari,  and  others^  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  infected  with  Manichean  heresy^. 

It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the  framers  of  this 
Article,  both  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  had  in 
view  some  of  the  fanatical  sects  of  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, especially  the  Antinomians,  who  denied  the  necessity  of 
obedience  to  the  Law  of  God,  and  the  Anabaptists,  who  re- 
ferred all  things  to  an  internal  illumination ;  and  both  of  whom 
were  likely  to  have  denied  the  value  and  authority  of  the  old 
Testament. 

The  opinion,  that  the  fathers  looked  only  for  transitory 
promises,  has  been  held  not  only  by  heretics  and  fanatics, 
but,  more  or  less,  by  some,  in  the  main,  orthodox  Christians. 
Bishop  Warburton,  in  his  famous  work,  TTie  Divine  Legaiion 
of  Moses^  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  Moses  studiously 
concealed  from  the  Hebrews  all  knowledge  of  a  future  state ; 
and  this  forms  one  of  the  arguments  by  which  he  strives  to 
prove  the  inspiration  and  Divine  authority  of  the  Books  of 


1  TertulL  adv.  Marcion,  Lib.  iv. ;  Bp.  Kayo's  TertMian^  p.  499,  &c. 

'  Deum,  qui  Legem  per  Moysen  dedit,  et  in  Hebrscis  prophetis  locutus 
e«t,  non  esse  verum  Deum,  sed  unum  ox  principibus  tencbrarum. — August. 
I>t  Hcera.  46,  Tom.  rui.  p.  16.  See  also  Socrat.  H,  E,  c.  22;  Epiphan. 
"ficBrcf.  ^^i  c  43;  Lardncr,  Hist,  of  Manichees,  Vol.  iii.  ch.  bdli. 

«  Bee  Mosheim,  Ecc.  Hist.  Cent.  xi.  Part  ii.  ch.  v.  }  2,  3 ;  Cent  m. 
ftttPt  n.  ch.  V.  J  4. 
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Moses.  Though  he  allows  that  the  later  Jews,  during  and 
after  the  Captivity,  had  a  gradually  increasing  knowledge  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  yet  as  regards  the  earlier  times  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth,  he  appears  to  have  denied  any  such 
knowledge,  even  to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets'. 

II.  By  looking  at  the  wording  of  the  original  nineteenth 
Article,  it  will  appear  plainly  that  the  latter  part  of  our  present 
Article  is  chiefly  directed  against  fanatics,  who  affirm  'that 
Holy  Scripture  is  given  only  to  the  weak,  and  do  boast  them- 
selves continually  of  the  Spirit,  of  whom,  they  say,  that  they 
have  learned  such  things  as  they  teach/ 

This  claim  to  inward  illumination,  and  consequent  neglect 
of  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  has  constantly  characterized  fanati* 
cal  sects  in  all  ages.  Those,  against  whom  the  words  of  the 
Article  were  directed,  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Antino- 
mians  and  the  Anabaptists,  who  sprang  up  soon  after  the  rise 
of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  The  Antinomians  were  the 
followers  of  Agricola,  who  carried  the  doctrine  of  Justification 
by  faith  to  the  length  of  rejecting  the  necessity  of  moral  obe- 
dience altogether^.  The  Anabaptists  were  a  constant  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  Lutheran  reformers.  As  their  name 
implies,  they  rejected  Infant  Baptism,  and  rebaptized  adults. 
But  with  this  they  combined  a  variety  of  noxious  and  fanatic 
doctrines,  which  rendered  them  dangerous  both  to  Church  and 
State.  Claiming  a  high  degree  of  internal  illumination,  they 
appear  to  have  sanctioned  and  committed  a  number  of  excesses 
and  crimes,  under  pretence  of  special  direction  and  command 
from  God^ 


*  See  Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  Book  v.  J  5,  6. 

*  Mosheim,  Cejot.  xvi.  Sect.  m.  Part  n.  eh.  i.  J  26. 

*  See  a  history  of  them,  Mosheim,  Cent.  xvi.  Sect.  m.  Part  n.  ch.  iii. 
Mosheim  also,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  gives  an  account  of  a  sect  of 
Libertines  calling  themselves  Spiritual  Brothers  and  Sisters,  who  sprang 
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It  seems  that  this  Article  also  incidentally  alludes  to  some 
persons,  who  would  have  retained  not  only  the  moral,  but  the 
ceremonial  part  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  This  of  course  must  have 
been  true  of  all  the  early  Judaizing  Christian  teachers.  In  the 
history  given  of  the  doctrine  of  the  first  Article,  we  have  seen 
that  some  part  of  the  Eastern  Church  was  materially  corrupted 
with  these  Judaizing  tendencies.  The  observance  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  or  Saturday,  the  quartodeciman  mode  of  calculating 
Easter,  and  similar  observances,  have  been  already  mentioned, 
as  examples  of  this  kind. 

As  regards  the  belief  that  Christian  commonwealths  ought 
to  be  regulated  after  the  model  of  the  Jewish  polity,  and 
according  to  the  civil  precepts  of  the  old  Testament,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster,  who  seized  on  that  city 
and  set  up  a  religious  commonwealth  among  themselves,  endea- 
Toured  to  conform  their  regulations  in  great  measure  to  the 
laws  of  the  Jewish  economy  ^ 

In  later  times,  in  Oreat  Britain,  the  Puritans,  at  the  pe« 
riod  of  the  great  Rebellion,  were  constantly  using  the  language 
of  the  old  Testament,  as  authority  for  their  conduct  in  civil 
affairs,  and  as  a  guide  for  the  administration  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
the  whole  question  concerning  the  agreement  of  the  old  with  the 
new  Testament  was  a  good  deal  debated.  The  prominent  man- 
ner in  which  the  subject  of  Justification  was  then  brought  for- 
ward, naturally  suggested  topics  of  this  kind.     When  men  were 


up  among  the  Calvinists  in  Flanders,  and  against  whom  Calvin  wrote. 
They  held  tliat  religion  consisted  in  the  union  of  the  soul  ^ith  God,  and 
that  such  as  had  attained  to  such  a  union  were  free  from  the  restraints  of 
morality.  All  ages  have  been  more  or  less  infected  by  such  fanatics. 
They  naturally  flourished  in  a  time  of  such  religious -excitement  as  the 
Reformation. 

^  See  Mosheim,  as  above. 
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told»  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  there  was  not,  and  could  not 
be,  any  hope  of  salvation  to  them  but  by  faith  in  Christ ;  and 
that  this  was  altogether  independent  of  any  merits  of  their  own, 
and  could  not  be  obtained  by  works  of  the  Law ;  it  obviously 
and  naturally  occurred  to  them  to  enquire,  How  then  were  the 
fathers  under  the  old  Testament  saved !  They  had  never  heard 
of  Christy  and  could  not  be  saved  by  faith  in  Him.  They  had 
only  a  law  of  works  for  their  guidance.  Can  then  the  old  Tes- 
tament be  contrary  to  the  new  f 


Vol.  I.  S 
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Section  II. 

SCRIPTURE  PROOF. 

IN  endeavoaring  to  shew  the  correspond^ice  of  Hub  Article  of 
our  Church  with  the  truth  of  Scripture,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  consider  the  sabjects  of  it  in  the  order  already  adopted  in 
speaking  of  their  history. 

I.  First,  We  may  consider  the  statement,  that  eternal 
life  is  offered  to  mankind,  in  the  old  as  wdl  as  in  the  new  Tes- 
tament, through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  the  fathers  looked  for 
more  than  transitory  promises. 

II.  Secondly,  we  may  treat  of  the  questions  concerning 
the  abrogation  of  the  civil  and  ceremonial,  and  concerning  the 
permanency,  of  the  moral  Law. 

I.  Now  we  shall  find  it  more  convenient  to  treat  the  first 
division  of  our  subject  in  the  following  order : 

1  To  consider  the  nature  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  the 
reason  why  eternal  life  is  not  more  clearly  set  forth  as  one  of 
its  promises. 

2  To  speak  of  the  promises,  in  the  old  Testament,  of  a 
Mediator  and  Redeemer. 

3  To  shew  that  under  the  old  Covenant  there  was  a  hope 
among  the  pious  of  a  future  state  and  life  eternal. 

1     The  character  of  the  Law  of  Moses  was  peculiar  to 

itself.     God  chose  the  people  of  Israel  to  be  His  o^ti  kingdom 

en  earth.     There,  were  reasons,  some  known  only  to  God,  others 

Ptfealed  to  us,  why  for  two  thousand  years  it  pleased  Him  to 
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preserve  His  truth  amid  surrounding  idolatry,  by  committing  it 
entirely  to  one  chosen  race.  That  people  He  constituted  His 
own  subjects,  and  ruled  over  them  as  their  Sovereign  and  Law- 
giver. The  Jewish  commonwealth,  therefore,  was  neither  a 
Monardiy  under  the  Kings,  nor  an  Aristocracy  under  the 
Judges,  but  it  was  always  a  Theocracy.  The  people  had  pro- 
perly no  king  but  God.  Moses  was  His  vicegerent;  so  was 
Joshua.  And  after  them  the  Judges  exercised,  from  time  to 
time,  more  or  less  of  the  same  delegated  authority.  In  the 
time  of  Samuel,  the  people,  in  a  spirit  of  unbelief,  asked  for  the 
presence  of  a  visible  king ;  and  thereby  greatly  sinned  against 
God,  as  dissatisfied  with  His  invisible  empire,  and  rebelling 
against  the  Government  He  had  established  over  them.  He 
however  consented  to  grant  them  a  temporal  ruler,  an  earthly 
king.  Yet  the  king  so  appointed  did  not  rule  in  his  own  name, 
but  as  the  viceroy  and  lieutenant  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the 
God  of  the  armies,  the  King  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

All  the  laws  then  were  ministered  in  His  name.  All  the 
sanction  of  those  laws  had  reference  to  Him,  as  Ruler  and 
Lawgiver.  The  Tabernacle,  and  afterwards  the  Temple,  were 
not  simply  places  of  worship ;  they  were  rather  the  Royal  Palace, 
as  Jerusalem  was  the  city  of  the  Great  King.  In  the  Temple 
His  thrcHie  was  the  mercy-seat,  and  between  the  attendant 
Cherubim  He  was  present  in  the  doud  of  glory,  to  be  approached 
vnth  the  homage  of  incense  and  prayer,  and  to  be  consulted  as 
to  His  pleasure  by  His  chief  minister,  the  High  Priest,  with  the 
Urim  and  Thummim. 

Accordingly,  the  Law  given  by  Moses  was  the  constitution 
and  statute-book  of  the  Theocratic  commonwealth.  It  was 
indeed  a  guide  for  the  life  and  manners  of  the  people ;  but  it 
was  their  guide,  especially  as  they  were  subjects  of  the  tempo- 
ral government  of  the  Lord.  The  Almighty  is,  in  His  own 
nature  and  His  own  will,  unchangeable;  and  therefore  the  laws 
which  regulate  morality  must  ever  be  the  same.     Hence  when 

s2 
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for  a  time  He  assumed  the  govermnent  of  a  temporal  kingdom, 
murder,  theft,  adultery,  and  other  crimes  against  justice,  merey, 
truth,  and  purity,  were  forbidden  and  punished,  as  a  thing  of 
course.  But,  over  and  above  this,  when  Qod  became  the  King 
of  the  nation,  certain  sins  against  Him  became  not  only  moral, 
but  civil  offences.  Idolatry  was  high  treason,  and  direct  rebel- 
lion. It  was  not,  therefore,  as  in  general,  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  hereafter,  but  was  proceeded  against  at  once,  as  a  state- 
crime  of  the  highest  magnitude,  and  punished  immediately  with 
temporal  death. 

The  like  may  be  said  concerning  the  destruction  of  God^s 
enemies,  the  Amorites,  the  Amalekites,  the  Philistines,  and 
others.  They  were  the  foes  of  the  King  of  Israel,  and  were  to 
be  exterminated  accordingly. 

So  again,  much  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Law  constituted 
the  state  ceremonial  of  the  Invisible  King.  The  earthly  sove- 
reign, the  priests  and  the  Levites,  were  His  court  and  His 
ministers.  Custom  and  tribute  were  paid  to  Him,  as  they  would 
have  been  naturally  paid  to  the  rulers  in  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world. 

Now  such  being  the  case,  we  may  understand  at  once  why 
all  the  sanctions  of  the  Law  are  temporal,  and  not  eternal.  In 
many  instances,  indeed,  the  punishments  denounced  were  to  be 
executed  by  the  civil  magistrate.  There  were  rules  laid  down 
as  to  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  inferior  officers  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel.  But  in  other  cases  the  vengeance 
denounced  is  to  be  executed,  not  by  the  inferior  magistrate,  but 
by  the  supreme  Head,  the  King  of  Israel  Himself.  Yet  still 
the  principle  is  the  same.  Whether  the  King  Himself  is  to  be 
the  judge,  or  the  priest,  or  the  magistrate,  the  reason  for  the 
judgment  is  the  same.  And  accordingly  God,  who  was  their 
King,  interfered,  not  as  in  other  nations  by  an  ordinary  Provi- 
dence, but  signally  and  manifestly,  by  direct,  obvious,  miraculous 
interposition.     The  obedient  subject  was  rewarded  by  his  boun- 
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tifol  Sovereign  with  long  life  and  peace  and  prosperity;  the 
disobedient  was  smitten  with  sickness,  afflicted  with  poverty,  or 
stmck  down  by  death. 

If,  at  any  time,  the  nation  became  generally  disobedient. 
Prophets  were  sent  to  it,  who  were  messengers  from  the  King, 
to  exhort  His  subjects  to  preserve  their  allegiance  and  return 
to  their  duty.  Even  they,  like  the  Law  itself,  spoke  to  the 
people,  for  the  most  part,  as  subjects  of  the  temporal  kingdom 
of  the  Lord,  and  admonished  them  of  the  danger  of  not  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  their  lawful  Sovereign. 

Whether  then  we  look  to  the  Law  or  to  the  Prophets,  we 
can  see  good  reason  why  neither  eternal  life  nor  eternal  death 
should  be  the  sanction  set  forth,  and  the  motives  pressed  upon 
the  people.  The  Jewish  dispensation  was  in  every  way  extra- 
ordinary. We  often  mistake  its  nature  by  viewing  it  as  if  it 
were  the  first  full  declaration  of  God's  will  to  man ;  whereas 
the  patriarchal  religion  had  already  existed  for  full  two  thousand 
years  before  it ;  and  the  Law  was  ^  added^  {irpoaeTiOti,  Gal. 
iii.  19)  to  serve  only  for  a  time,  and  for  a  peculiar  purpose. 
Its  object,  at  least  its  direct  and  apparent  object,  was,  not  to 
set  forth  the  way  of  eternal  life,  but  to  be  the  statute-law  of 
the  Theocracy,  and  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  a  carnal  and 
preparatory  dispensation,  wherein  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
the  hopes  of  a  Messiah,  were  preserved  amid  the  darkness  of 
surrounding  heathenism,  till  the  day  dawned,  and  the  day-star 
arose. 

The  Jews,  indeed,  who  were  contemporary  with  Christ 
and  His  Apostles,  vainly  supposed  that  the  Law  of  Moses  had 
in  it  a  life-giving  power.  They  stumbled  at  that  stumbling- 
stone,  for  they  sought  eternal  salvation,  '  not  by  faith  in  Christ, 
but  as  it  were  by  the  works  of  the  Law^  (Rom.  ix.  32), 
Whereas  the  Law  was  not  given  for  that  purpose  ;  but  with  an 
object  remarkably  different  from  that.  *  If,  indeed,  a  law  had 
been  j^ven,  which  was  capable  of  giving  life,  then  would  righte* 
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• 
ousness  (or  justification)  have  been  by  the  Law^'    But  Law, 

though  essential  for  the  regulation  of  manners,  is,  of  its  own 
nature,  incapable  of  giving  eternal  salvation ;  for  he  who  obeys 
its  ordinances  can,  at  most,  but  deserve  to  escape  from  its 
penalties.  And  this  is  still  more  emphatically  true  of  men 
polluted  by  sin  and  compassed  by  infirmity.  For  law  provides 
no  propitiation,  and  offers  no  spiritual  aid.  There  must  there- 
fore have  been  something  more  than  law  to  save  men  from 
eternal  ruin ;  and  the  Jew,  by  imagining  that  the  Law  could  do 
this,  failed  altogether  of  the  righteousness  of  faith. 

Even  the  sacrifices  under  the  Law  had  but  a  temporal 
efficacy.  They  served  ^  for  a  carnal  purifying  ^  (irpoi  tiJv  ti}« 
aapKos  Kadapornra,  Heb.  iv.  18).  They  satisfied  for  oSbnces 
against  the  temporal  Majesty  of  the  Great  King,  and  skreened 
from  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  all  transgressions  of  the 
Law  which  He  had  enacted.  But  there  was  bo  profession,  no 
promise  whatever,  that  they  should  satisfy  for  the  on  of  the  soul. 
Lideed,  for  the  heavier  offences  there  was  no  propiloation  set 
forth  at  all ;  whether  these  offences  were  against  the  Eling  or 
against  His  subjects^  For  murder  and  adultery,  for  idolatry  and 
blasphemy,  there  was  nothing  left  '  but  a  certain  fearful  looking 
for  of  judgment.''  '  The  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  never 
take  away  sin;^  ^  could  never  make  the  worshipper  perfect  as 
pertaining  to  the  conscience.' 

2  But,  beyond  all  this,  there  was  still  another  purpose  for 
which  the  Mosaic  economy  was  designed.  '  The  Law  was  a 
schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ.'  It  was  a  dispensation 
professedly  preparatory,  and  imperfect.  It  was,  therefore, 
so  constructed  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  that  there  should  be  an 
inward  spirit  vastly  dissimilar  from  the  outward  letter  of  the 
Law.     Accordingly  the  whole  dispensation,  as  it  was  prepa- 


^  Qal.  iiL  21.     £&  yap  €d60rj  voyLOi  6  dvvdficvos  {^aorroirja-cu,  ^vrmg  av 

€K  vofiov  ^v  rj   diKaiocrvvrj, 
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raiory,  so  it  was  typical.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  great 
antitype  of  the  old  Theocracy.  The  Church  is  a  Theocracy 
now,  as  much  ss  Israel  was  then.  And  so  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  temporal  kingdom  were  types  and  images  of  the  blessings  of 
the  q>iritual  kingdom.  To  this  end»  as  well  as  to  their  imm^^ 
dicUe  object,  served  the  priests  and  the  temple,  the  altar  and 
the  sacrifices,  the  tribute  and  the  incense,  and  all  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  letter  then  of  the  Law  could  never  offer 
salvation ;  but  the  tpirit  did.  Nay !  the  letter  of  the  Law  was 
necessarily  condemnatory,  as  it  gave  more  light  and  brought 
more  obligations ;  but  neither  satisfied  for  transgressions,  nor 
gave  inward  sanctification.  And  so  it  is  written,  ^  The  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life '  (2  Cor.  iii.  6).  The  letter 
brought  no  promise  of  immortality,  but  left  men  under  con- 
demnation ;  but  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Law  led  men  to 
Christy  and  so  gave  them  life. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  through  the  promises  of  the 
old  Testament,  and  the  types  of  the  Law,  to  shew  that  there 
was  a  promise  of  a  Mediator,  and  of  redemption  from  the  curse 
which  Adam  had  brought  upon  us.  The  promise  to  Adam  of 
the  seed  of  the  woman — the  promise  to  Abraham  that  in  his 
seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed — the  promise 
to  David  concerning  his  son,  who  should  sit  upon  his  throne-^ 
the  types  of  the  passover,  the  scape-goat,  the  sacrifices  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  the  consecration  of  the  high  priest, — the 
prophecies  of  David,  of  Isaiah,  of  Daniel,  of  Zechariah,  of 
Malachi, — all  readily  occur  to  us,  as  containing  predictions,  or 
exhibiting  figures,  which  set  forth  to  the  enlightened  under- 
standing the  hope  of  future  deliverance,  and  of  a  Redeemer, 
who  should  turn  away  iniquity. 

It  is  said  most  truly,  that  all  this  was  involved  in  much 
obscurity ;  and  it  can  never  be  denied,  that  the  Jew  had  a  much 
less  clear  understanding,  a  much  more  partial  revelation  of  *  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,'  than  the  least  instructed  member  of  the 
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Christian  Church.  Nay,  *  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaTen>'* 
in  the  Gospel  dispensation,  ^  is  greater '  in  knowledge  ^  than  he 
who  was  greatest  ^  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  during  the  patriarchal  ages,  God  had 
revealed  Himself  to  Adam»  and  Enoch,  to  Noah  and  Abraham, 
and  perhaps  to  many  besides.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  light  of  such  primeval  revelation,  which  guided  men  for 
more  than  twenty  centuries,  was  of  a  sudden  quenched  in 
utter  darkness.  The  traditionary  knowledge  concerning  a  pro* 
mised  Mediator  was  no  doubt  carefully  cherished,  and  served 
to  enlighten  much  which  in  the  Law,  and  even  in  the  Prophets, 
might  have  been  otherwise  uninteUigible.  And  hence  the 
Mediator,  though  but  faintly  shadowed  out,  was  yet  firmly 
believed  in.  We  have  our  Lord^s  assurance,  that  ^  Abraham 
rejoiced  to  see  His  day ;  he  saw  it  and  was  glad '  (John  viiL  56). 
We  have  St.  PauFs  assurance,  that  the  same  Abraham,  having 
received  the  promise  of  the  Redeemer,  believed  in  it,  and  was 
justified  by  faiths  And  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  faith, 
which  guided  Abraham,  guided  others,  both  before  and  after 
him. 

At  first  indeed,  and  whilst  patriarchal  tradition  yet  survived, 
the  intimations  of  a  Mediator  in  the  ancient  Scriptures  are  less 
distinct  and  less  intelligible.  But  among  the  later  prophets, 
when  that  early  tradition  may  have  had  less  wei^t,  and  when 
the  day  of  Christ  was  more  nearly  approaching,  the  promises 
may  be  read  more  plainly,  and  the  Gospel-history  be  almost 
deciphered  in  the  sacred  emblems  of  prophecy. 

3  Are  we  then  to  suppose,  notwithstanding  this,  that  the 
fathers  looked  only  for  transitory  promises  i 

It  is  a  truth  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  denied,  that  Moses 
does  not  bring  prominently  forward  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state.     It  was  a  subject  which  did  not  fall  in  with  his  purpose. 


1  Rom.  ir.  1 — 20.     Gal.  iii.  6 — 9,  14—19. 
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His  miflsioii  waa  to  organize  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and 
embody  in  writing  the  statute-law  of  the  Theocracy.  That 
Theocracy,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  temporal  kingdom,  though 
God  was  its  King.  Hence,  naturally  he  does  not  bring  forward 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life^  In  addition  to  the  writing  of 
the  laws  of  Israel,  Moses  gives  also  a  brief,  a  very  brief,  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  of  its  more  iUustrious  ances- 
tors. It  is  probable  enough,  that  no  very  frequent  allusion  to 
a  future  existence  might,  occur  in  this  history ;  and  it  is  only 
in  the  historical,  not  at  all  in  the  legislative  writings,  that  we 
can  expect  to  meet  with  it.  It  has  been  already  explained, 
that  even  the  prophets,  who  succeeded  Moses,  acted  much  as 
messengers  from  the  Sovereign  of  Israel  to  His  rebellious  sub- 
jects, and  hence  naturally  spoke  much  concerning  obedience  to 
His  Law  and  the  sanctions  of  that  Law,  which  we  know  were 
temporal  Yet  in  many  of  the  prophets,  clear  notice,  not  only 
of  a  Mediator  and  a  hereafter,  but  perhaps  even  of  a  Resurrec- 
tion, are  to  be  met  with.  Even  Bishop  Warburton,  though 
strongly  maintaining  that  the  earlier  Jews  had  no  knowledge  of 
a  life  to  come,  yet  admits  that  in  later  times  they  became  fully 
acquainted  with  the  truth  of  it. 

The  principal  passages  in  the  books  of  Moses  which  seem 
to  prove  that  the  patriarchs  believed  in  an  eternity,  and  that  a 
knowledge  of  it  was  general  in  the  days  of  Moses  himself,  are 
as  follows : — 

(l)  The  account  of  the  translation  of  Enoch,  Gen.  v.  24. 
This  account  indeed  is  brief  and  obscure.  We  know,  however, 
from  other  sources  what  it  means,  and  its  obscurity  rather 
seems  to  argue  that  it  was,  as  is  most  likely,  a  fact  generally 
known  and  well  understood,  and  so  not  needing  to  be  longer 


1  Bp.  Warburton  aeserts  that  ho  Btudiously  concealB  it.  This  requiros 
more  proof  than  the  fiishop  has  given.  Eternal  life  was  not  a  sanction  of 
the  Law,  and  therefore  does  not  appear  in  it.  It  does  not  follow  that  it 
was  purposely  concealed. 
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dwelt  upon.  But  its  obscurity  is  a  little  magnified ;  for  we 
clearly  enough  learn  from  the  passage  that,  whereas  in  general 
long  life  was  a  promised  blessing,  yet  in  the  case  of  Enoch  a 
still  greater  blessing  was  conferred.  For,  whereas  all  other 
persons  in  the  same  chapter  are  spoken  of  as  living  long  and 
then  dying,  Enooh^s  is  said  to  have  been  comparatively  a  short 
life,  and  then  it  is  said  that,  because  of  his  piety,  God  took 
him.  '  Enoch  walked  with  God ;  and  he  was  not,  for  Gt>d  took 
him.**  It  is  hard  to  know  what  other  sense  could  be  attached 
to  the  passage,  except  that  given  it  by  St.  Paul :  ^  Enoch  was 
translated  that  he  should  not  see  death'  (Heb.  xi.  5).  Now 
people,  who  knew  of  the  translation  of  Enoch,  must  have  known 
something  of  that  state  of  bliss  to  which  he  was  removed. 

(2)  Accordingly,  Jacob  on  his  death-bed  utters  an  ejacu* 
lation  utterly  imconnected  with  the  immediate  context ;  '  I 
have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord^  (Gen.  xlix.  18).  What 
salvation  Jacob  could  have  waited  for,  who  in  this  very  chapter 
looks  forward  to  far  future  fortunes  for  his  children,  befoul  *  the 
Shiloh  should  come,  and  to  Him  should  be  the  gathering  of  the 
people,'  except  it  were  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  which  he  was 
just  about  to  breathe  forth,  has  never  been  clearly  explained. 

(3)  Balaam  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  truth  (though 
so  little  obedient  to  it))  as  *  to  wish  to  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  that  his  last  end  should  be  like  his'  (Num. 
xxiii.  10.)  Now  the  promise  of  the  Law  was  to  the  life  of  the 
righteous  ;  the  promises  of  temporal  blessing  must  all  affect  life 
rather  than  death.  It  is  natural  for  a  believer  in  a  blessed 
immortality  to  wish  for  such  a  death  and  such  a  last  end  as 
awaits  the  just.  But  from  a  person,  who  believes  all  God's 
promises  to  be  made  to  this  life,  and  looks  forward  to  no  life 
beyond,  such  an  exclamation  seems  hardly  intelligible. 

(4)  There  is  a  saying  of  Moses  himself,  which  seems  pro- 
bably to  imply  the  same  thing.     Just  before  his  death  he  says 
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of  Israel,  *  Oh  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  understood  this, 
that  they  would  consider  their  latter  end.**  It  is,  undoubt- 
edly, not  certain  that  H^yii^y  '  latter  end/  here,  means  death. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  said,  it  probably  does  not  mean  decUh :  but 
it  means  either  futurity,  or  /Inal  condition.  And,  though  we 
may  allow  that  the  force  of  the  passage  is  not  unquestionable, 
its  most  natural  interpretation  would  be,  that  it  was  a  wish 
that  the  people  of  Israel  were  thoughtful  of  that  time,  when 
worldly  objects  of  interest  should  pass  away,  and  their  end  draw 
nigh,  when  wisdom  and  piety  only  should  profit  them. 

We  come  next  to  the  famous  passage  in  the  Book  of  Job^ 
As  the  words  stand  in  our  Authorized  Version,  they  prove  Job^s 
belief  not  only  in  a  future  life,  but  in  a  resurrection  of  the 
body :  *  Oh*  that  my  words  were  now  written  !  Oh  that  they 
were  printed  in  a  book  !  That  they  were  graven  with  an  iron 
pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever !  For  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day 
upon  the  earth :  and  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this 


1  The  date  and  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  a  question  in  some 
degree  affecting  the  question  in  the  toxt.  Most  scholars  consider  the  book 
as  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  Bible ;  and  many  have  believed  that  it  was 
written  by  Moses.  Bp.  Warburton  argues  that  it  was  not  written  till  the 
captirity,  or  the  return  from  captivity ;  and  that  it  is  a  dramatic  composi- 
tion raU&er  than  a  real  history  (Divine  Legation,  Bk.  vi.  Sect,  n.)  The 
question  is  not  to  be  settled  with  a  few  words.  I  can  only  say  that  it 
appears  to  me  to  bear  the  marks  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not 
such  pure  Hebrew  as  some  parts  of  the  old  Testament ;  or  rather  that  it 
contains  a  great  many  Hebrew  words  and  phrases  which  are  not  common 
in  the  other  books  of  the  Bible,  and  for  the  explanation  of  which  we  must 
look  to  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  languages.  But  the  style  is  very  little  like 
the  style  of  the  later  books,  which  contain  a  certain  number  of  Chaldaisms 
and  even  some  Chaldee ;  such  as  Daniel,  Ezra,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi, 
and  some  of  the  Psalms.  The  Aramaisms  of  Job  are  very  unlike  these ; 
and  so  is  the  whole  style  and  character  of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  indeed 
exactly  what  might  be  expected  from  a  very  ancient  writer,  who  wrote  in 
Hebrew  an  account  of  dialogues  originally  held  in  an  ancient  dialect  of 
Arabic.  Whether  or  not  Moses  was  that  writer  is  another  question.  It 
seems  very  doubtful,  if  not  highly  improbable. 
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body,  yet  in  my  fleeh  shall  I  see  God :  whom  I  shall  see  for 
myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another ;  thoagh 
my  reins  be  consumed  within  me.'    (Job  xix.  23 — 27.) 

There  are,  without  doubt,  difficulties  in  this  translation. 
The  passage  is  in  many  points  obscure,  though  not  more  so 
than  the  book  of  Job  in  general.  The  more  literal  rendering 
of  the  last  three  verses  is,  perhaps,  as  follows : 

'  For  I,  even  I,  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  here- 
after shall  stand  above  the  dust.  And  though,  after  my  skin, 
this  (body)  be  destroyed,  yet  from  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God : 
whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and 
no  stranger  ;  my  reins  are  consumed  within  me.^ 

On  the  whole,  whatever  rendering  is  given  to  it,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  passage  should  not  appear  to  prove  a  belief  in 
a  future  existence.  The  words,  ^  from  my  flesh,'  indeed  may  be 
interpreted  differently,  according  to  the  different  senses  attached 
to  the  preposition  ;  and  whereas  our  translators  have  rendered 
it  ^  in  my  flesh,^  some  eminent  scholars  have  maintained  that  we 
should  render  it  ^without  my  flesh ^^  Yet  the  only  difference, 
which  such  a  different  interpretation  might  cause,  would  be, 


^  So  BosonmOller.  Prseftxum  Q  ante  ^*^tE^4  siguificat  defectom,  at 
Isai.  xliz.  15,  An  obliviseetur  mulier  filioU  mi  DrilD  reaeeta  mUeratianef 
i.  e.  ut  non  miBereatar  ejus.     1  Sam.  zr.  26,  Rejecit  U  Deu$  T?D  /11VTD 

V  V  I  • 

ut  rum  9i8  rex.  Ita  ^*lt2^ILp  accurate  respondet  priori  hemistichio^  ut  utro- 

que  corpus  suum  dissoM  significet  (Schol.  in  Job  xix.  26).  Whether  the 
use  of  p  in  tho  passages  thus  adduced  from  Isaiah  and  Samuel  is  at  all 

similar  to  the  use  of  the  same  preposition  in  this  passage  of  Job,  others 
must  decide.  To  me  it  appears  that  there  is  little  or  no  analogy.  To 
reject  a  person  ''from  being  king," — to  "  forget  a  child  so  cu  not  to  Ioto 
it," — are  vastly  different  notions  of  the  preposition  D  from  that  sought  to 

be  attached  to  it  here,  viz.  "without  my  flesh."  Rosenmuller,  having 
given  this  sense  to  tho  preposition,  is  obliged  to  say  that  it  is  only  by 
a  strong  poetical  figure  that  Job  is  said  to  see  his  Redeemer  '  without  his 
jQesh,'  signifying  merely  that,  though  much  wasted  with  disease,  ho  yet 
hoped  to  live  to  see  his  cause  defended,  and  his  uprightness  vindicated. 
Should  we  venture  to  apply  such  criticism  to  any  profane  author  ? 
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that,  according  to  the  first.  Job  hoped  to  see  his  Redeemer  at 
the  Hegurreetian  ;  according  to  the  latter,  that  he  expected  the 
same  glorious  vision  as  a  disembodied  spirit. 

It  is  however  argued,  that  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  no 
indication,  save  this,  of  a  belief  in  an  immortality  occurs  in  the 
book  of  Job.  It  would  be  natural,  it  is  said,  when  Job's  friends 
charge  him  with  wickedness,  and  attribute  his  sorrows  to  his 
sins,  that  he  should  at  once  answer,  that,  though  miserable  in 
this  life,  he  yet  had  full  hope  of  happiness  in  a  better.  As 
therefore  no  such  reasoning  is  to  be  found,  we  must  necessarily 
conclude  that  Job  was  ignorant  of  a  future  state ;  and  that  this 
particular  passage  instead  of  being  an  anticipation  of  a  future 
Resurrection,  is  a  prophetic  declaration  of  his  belief  in  what 
actually  afterwards  took  place ;  namely  that,  though  for  a  time 
the  disease  which  aflSicted  him  was  permitted  to  destroy  his 
body,  yet,  in  the  end,  Qod  should  be  manifested  to  defend  his 
cause,  and  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  see  Him  with  his 
own  eyes. 

I  am  inclined  to  attribute  but  little  weight  to  the  previous 
silence  of  Job  concerning  the  life  to  come.  It  was  the  general 
belief  in  his  days,  that  a  special  Providence  brought  good  upon 
the  righteous,  and  evil  on  the  wicked  in  this  life ;  and  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  it  doubtless  was  so. 
Job  shares  this  belief  with  his  friends  ;  yet  he  is  conscious  of  his 
integrity,  and  defends  himself  earnestly  against  their  accusa- 
tions. It  is  hardly  likely  that  he  should  have  tried  to  disprove 
the  justice  of  a  creed  which  he  held  himself.  Therefore  he 
does  not  say  that  they  were  wrong  in  believing  in  a  retributive 
Providence,  or  urge  them  to  look  forward  from  this  life  to  a 
better.  This  would  have  been  in  Job  an  improbable  and  un- 
natural course.  But  from  the  singular  solemnity  with  which 
he  ushers  in  the  passage  in  question,  the  hope  that  he  expresses, 
that  it  may  ^  be  printed  in  a  book,'  nay,  recorded  ^  in  the  book 
for  ever,^  we  may  well  believe,  that  he  is  about  to  give  utter* 
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ance  to  something  different  from  what  he  has  hitherto  been 
speaking  of,  and  to  something  so  important  that  he  wishes  it  to 
be  preserved,  not  only  for  his  own  time,  as  a  solemn  assertion  of 
his  innocence,  but  that  it  should  be  handed  down  to  all  future 
g^enerations,  as  a  vital  and  an  eternal  truth. 

Now  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  such  an  intro- 
duction, if  Job  were  about  to  speak  of  the  general  Resurrection^ 
and  his  hope  that  he  should  be  comforted  and  vindicated  then. 
That  was  an  argument  unlike  any  he  had  urged  before,  and  it 
was  a  truth  of  universal  and  constant  interest,  so  that  he  might 
well  wish  to  have  the  words  which  spake  of  it  '  printed  in  a 
book,  yea,  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for 
ever.' 

It  is  true,  there  are  expressions  in  the  book  of  Job  which 
may  be  interpreted  into  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  ex- 
istence. For  instance,  *  As  the  cloud  is  consumed  and  vanisheth 
away,  so  he  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave  shall  come  up  no 
more'  (Job  vii.  9).  ^  So  man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not :  till  the 
heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of 
their  sleep '  (Job  xiv.  12).  And  again,  (ver.  14)  '  If  a  man  die, 
shall  he  live  again  f  Bishop  Warburton  lays  great  stress  on 
these  passages,  as  proving  that  Job  was  ignorant  of  a  Resurrec- 
tion, and  even  of  a  future  state.  But,  in  all  fairness,  do  they 
mean  any  more  than  this,  that  if  a  man  die,  he  shall  live  no 
more  in  this  life ;  if  he  goes  down  to  the  grave,  he  shall  come 
up  no  more,  while  this  world  is  remaining !  This  interpretation 
fully  satisfies  the  force  of  all  the  expressions,  even  of  that 
strongest  of  all, '  man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not;  till  the  heavens 
be  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake.'  Nay,  we  may  almost  v^ture 
to  say,  that  this  last  expression  has  a  more  than  commonly  Chris- 
tian sound;  for  the  new  Testament  teaches  us  that  the  general 
Resurrection  at  the  last  day  shall  not  be  till  '  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat.'    (2  Pet.  iii.  10,  eomp.  Rev.  xx.  11).     It  may  be 
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added,  th«t  the  very  verse  which  followg  this  passage  in  Job  (a 
passage  which  is  thought  so  decisive  against  his  belief  in  a  here- 
after) appears  to  carry  with  it  a  refutation  of  such  a  theory ;  for 
in  that  verse  (Jobxiv.  13)  the  patriarch  prays  that  God  ^  would 
hide  him  in  the  grave  (Vit^ttfn  in  Hades),  and  keep  him  secret 
till  His  wrath  was  past ;  that  He  would  appoint  him  a  set 
time,  and  then  remember  him.'  What  could  be  the  meaning 
of  God^s  hiding  him  in  Hades,  or  in  the  grave,  till  His  wrath 
was  past,  and  then  after  a  set  time  remembering  him,  if  such 
language  was  used  by  one  who  knew  nothing  of  life  and  immor- 
tality! For  the  word  Skeolj  be  it  observed,  whatever  diversity 
of  opinion  there  may  be  concerning  it,  has  never  been  supposed 
by  any  one  to  mean  anything  which  is  unconnected  with  the 
state  of  the  dead.  It  must  be  either  the  grave,  or  the  state  of 
departed  souls.  Choose  which  we  will ;  Job  wishes  for  a 
temporary  concealment  in  the  grave,  or  in  the  state  of  the 
departed,  and  then  to  be  remembered,  and,  we  can  scarce  fail 
to  infer,  to  be  raised  up  again. 

With  such  a  hope  and  such  an  expectation,  will  well  cop* 
respond  such  expressions  as,  '  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  Him'  (Job  xiii.  15).  But  how  shall  we  interpret  them 
if  they  be  the  language  of  one  whose  hopes  were  all  bounded  by 
this  life ! 

In  the  book  of  Psalms^  David  in  a  passage,  which  we  know 
to  be  prophetic  of  Messiah,  speaks  as  follows :  ^  I  have  set  the 
Lord  always  before  me ;  because  He  is  at  my  right  hand  I  shall 
not  be  moved.  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  ^  re- 
joiceth ;  yea  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  confidence*.  For  Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Hades,  neither  wilt  Thou  suffer  Thine 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  Thou  wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  life : 


^  ^7''^?  *  ^y  glory,'  probably  a  poetical  ozprcssion  for  tho  heart  or 
the  soul.    See  Gesenius,  s.  t. 

*  niDlS  in  confidence,  securely. 
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in  Thy  preaenoe  is  the  fulness  of  joy :  at  Thy  right  hand  there 
are  pleasures  for  evermore.^    (Ps.  xyi.  8^-11). 

In  the  ears  of  a  Christian  such  language  is  so  plainly 
expressive  of  the  hope  of  resurrection,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
attach  any  other  meaning  to  it.  Nay,  we  know  that  St.  Peter 
quotes  it  as  a  prophecy  that  Christ  should  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  His  soul  not  resting  in  Hades,  His  body  not  turning  to 
corruption  (Acts  xi.  25 — 31).  The  passage  then,  according 
to  the  Apostle*s  comment  on  it»  actually  did  mean  a  resurrec- 
tion. The  only  question  is,  Did  the  Psalmist,  when  he  wrote  it, 
so  understand  it;  or  did  he  write  of  common  things,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself  and  through  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit, 
speaking  deep  mysteries!  It  is  possible  that  the  latter  may 
have  been  the  case.  And  yet  the  words  chosen  seem  to  make  it 
improbable.  Why  does  he  say,  after  speaking  of  the  gladness  of 
his  heart,  and  the  rejoicing  of  his  spirit,  that  '  even  his  ^fiesA 
should  rest  in  confidence  V  This  looks  much  like  an  assurance  that 
not  only  the  heart  might  rejoice  in  God,  but  even  that  the  body 
had  hope  of  immortality.  And  then,  ^  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  hell/  Had  he  meant,  that  he  should  not  be  permitted 
to  die,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  say,  *  Thou  wilt  not  brin^ 
me  doum  to  hell.^  But  he,  who  hopes  not  to  be  left  in  Hades, 
must  surely  have  expectation  of  first  going  thither.  The  words 
therefore  of  themselves  so  plainly  imply  a  resurrection,  and  are 
so  apparently  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  hope  of  a 
resurrection,  that,  though  we  may  admit  that  profound  igno- 
rance on  the  subject  may  have  kept  the  prophet  from  under- 
standing them,  and  have  blinded  his  eyes  that  he  should  not  see 
their  sense,  yet  nothing  short  of  this  would  have  hindered  him, 
who  uttered  the  language,  from  feeling  inspired  with  a  hope  full 
of  immortality  ^ 


1  It  must  bo  remcmbored  that  those  persons  who  think  Job  and  David 
and  others  ignorant  of  a  future  state,  yet  admit,  nay  contend,  that  all  their 
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Again,  the  yiew  which  David  takes  elsewhere  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  end  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  wicked, 
is  consonant  with  a  hope  of  a  future  retribution ;  and  other-* 
wise  is  unintelligible.  (Ps.  xxxvii.  87,  38).  *  Mark  the  perfect 
man,  and  behold  the  upright :  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace.  But  the  transgressors  shall  be  destroyed  together :  the 
end  of  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off.^ 

In  like  manner  his  confidence  in  trial  and  troubles,  when 
the  wicked  prosper  and  the  just  are  oppressed,  has  at  least 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  language  of  one  who  looks  for 
a  time  when  the  just  shall  be  delivered,  and  the  wicked  con- 
sumed in  judgment. 

Thus  in  Psalm  xxiii.  4,  David  says,  *  Though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ; 
for  Thou  art  with  me ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort 
me.'  To  '  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,'  is 
probably  but  a  poetical  phrase  for  '  to  die ;'  and  to  those  who 
looked  only  for  temporal  blessings  death  would  be  well  nigh  the 
greatest  'evil.'*  Hence  he  who  could  die,  and  yet  ^fear  no 
evil,'  must  have  had  a  hope  after  death.  So  in  Psalm  Ixxiii.,  if 
this  were  David^s,  then  David,  but  if  not,  then  Asaph,  who  is 
not  likely  to  have  known  more  than  David,  having  spoken  of  his 
having  envied  the  wicked,  when  he  saw  them  in  prosperity,  and 
when  he  found  himself  chastened  and  afflicted,  concludes  in  this 
manner:  'Thus  my  heart  was  grieved,  and  I  was  pricked  in 
my  reins.  So  foolish  was  I,  and  ignorant ;  I  was  as  a  beast 
before  Thee.  Nevertheless  I  am  always  with  Thee ;  Thou  hast 
holden  me  by  my  right  hand.  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  Thy 
counsel^  and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory**  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  21 — 24). 


neighbouTB  round  about  were  fully  cognisant  of  such  a  doctrine.  (See 
Warburton,  Bk.  v.  $  v.)  How  then  came  it  to  pass  that  Job,  who  was  an 
Arab,  and  David  who  was  a  conqueror,  and  had  dwelt  among  the  Philis- 
tines, and  become  acquainted  with  many  peoples,  should  use  language 
concerning  a  tenet  which  they  almost  must  hare  heard  from  neighbouring 
nations,  and  yet  not  understand  it  themselves  ? 

Vol.  I.  T 
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The  *  glory'  is  not  of  neoesaity  glory  everlasting ;  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe  that  such  a  sense  of  the  word  saits  the 
context  better  than  any  lower  interpretation  of  it^. 

As  David  thus  seems  to  have  had  hopes  of  something  after 
death;  so  his  son  Solomon  knew  that  ^when  a  wicked  man 
dieth,  his  expectation  shaU  perish^  (Prov.  xi.  7) ;  that  *  The 
wicked  is  driven  away  in  his  wickedness,  but  the  righteous  hath 
hope  in  his  death^  (Prov.  xiv.  32).  But  what  hope  has  the 
righteous  more  than  the  wicked,  or  how  does  the  expeetaticHi 
of  the  wicked,  more  than  that  of  the  just,  perish  when  he  fieih ; 
unless  there  be  a  something  after  death  which  gives  hope  to 
the  one,  but  takes  it  away  from  the  other  t  Again,  Solomon 
tells  us  (Eccles.  xii.  7),  that  at  death  ^  shall  the  dust  return  to 
the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who 
gave  it  i*  signifying,  as  it  plainly  seems^  that  when  the  body 
returns  to  that  from  which  it  was  taken,  the  spirit  shall  return 
into  the  hand  of  Him  who  gave  it,  not  peridung  with  the  body, 
but  awaiting  the  judgment  of  its  God '• 

When  we  come  to  the  prophets,  it  is  scarcely  denied  by 


1  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  expressioiiB  in  the  Psahns,  which  seem  to 
imply  an  ignorance  of  a  future  life,  e.  g, : 

'  In  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  Thee ;  in  the  grave  who  shall 
give  Thee  thanks?'  (Ps.  vi.  6.)  'Shall  the  dust  praise  Thee?  shall  it 
declare  thy  truth ?*  (Ps.  zzz.  9.)  'Wilt  Thou  shew  wonders  to  the  dead? 
shall  the  dead  arise  and  praise  Thee  ?  shall  thy  loringkindness  be  de- 
clared in  the  grave,  or  thy  faithfulness  in  destruction  ?  Shall  thy  wonders 
be  known  in  the  dark,  and  thy  righteousness  in  the  land  of  foigetfulness  P' 
(Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10 — 12.) 

These  are  certainly  remarkable  expressions ;  but  they  do  not  appear 
unaccountable  in  a  person  who  had  been  taught  by  the  dispensation  under 
which  he  lived,  to  look  for  temporal  blessings  as  a  reward  for  obedience, 
even  though  he  was  a  believer  in  a  future  state.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
such  language  might  not  be  used  oven  by  a  Christian.  Death  b  certwnly 
a  part  of  the  curse;  and  hence  there  is  no  wonder  if  the  pious  Jew 
dreaded  it.  And  speaking  concerning  the  silence  of  death  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  total  disbelief  in  a  resurrection.  The  silence  and 
forgetfulness  may  mean  only  forgetfulness  as  regards  this  world. 

«  On  this  passage  see  Bishop  Bull,  Works,  Oxf.  1827,  Vol.  i.  p.  29. 
Bishop  Warburton's  strongest  passage  is  from  Ecclesiastes : 
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any  that  we  meet  with  a  mention  of  immortality.  Bishop 
Warburton,  who  is  probably  the  ablest  writer,  at  least  in  the 
English  language,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  early  Jews 
knew  nothing  of  a  future  state,  yet  admits  that  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings  we  begin  to  see  some  clear  intimations  of  that 
doctrine  which  was  to  be  fully  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel. 

Two  remarkable  passages  are  the  following  (Isai.  xxvi.  19) : 
^  Thy  dead  men  shall  live ;  together  with  my  dead  body  shall 
they  arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust ;  for 
thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  oast  out  the 
dead.**  It  is  not  necessary  to  determine  whether  there  be  here 
a  distinct  prophecy  of  the  Resurrection.  It  is  enough  to  shew 
that  Isaiah,  and  those  he  wrote  for,  believed  in  a  Resurrection, 
if,  to  express  even  something  else,  he  uses  words  to  iUustrate  it^ 
which,  in  their  most  natural  sense,  imply  a  Resurrection. 
When  we  use  a  figurative  expression,  we  borrow  the  figures 
which  we  use  firom  things  familiar  and  understood  among  us. 

In  the  book  of  Daniel  a  description  is  given,  which  so 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  Christian  description  of  the  last 
Judgment  and  the  general  Resurrection,  that  it  must  require 


'  The  living  know  that  they  shall  die;  but  the  dead  know  not  anything, 
neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward:  for  the  memory  of  them  is  forgotten.' 
Eccles.  ix.  5.  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  one  the  language  of  which  is 
singularly  obscure.  The  passage  in  question,  if  taken  in  its  context,  may, 
faoweyer,  be  interpreted  with  no  great  difficulty.  The  royal  Preacher 
observes  that  there  is  one  erent  to  all  men,  from  which  none  shall  escape; 
and  whatever  good  things  he  may  enjoy  in  this  life,  yet  death  will  surely 
boon  deprive  him  oif  them  all.  Tlds  may  naturally  embitter  earthly  enjoy- 
ments, for  the  Uving  know  that  they  shall  die,  and  they  may  be  assured 
that  in  death  they  will  lose  their  consciousness  of  all  things  that  have 
given  them  pleasure  here,  and  receive  no  more  reward  or  emolument  (*l3iE^) 

T   T 

from  them.  '  Their  love  and  hatred  and  envy  perish ;  and  they  have  no 
longer  a  portion  in  anything  that  ii  done  under  the  sun.'  Now  this  seems 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage  beginning  ver.  2  and  ending  ver.  6, 
Does  this  prove  tlmt  Solomon  did  not  believe  in  a  future  life  ?  It  is  plain 
that  he  is  speaking  only  of  man's  losing  by  death  their  good  things  and 
consciousness  of  ei\joyment  in  thit  U/h, 

T2 
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the  greatest  ingenuity  to  give  any  other  sense  to  it :  ^  At  that 
time  thy  people  shall  be  delivered,  every  one  that  shall  be 
found  written  in  the  book.  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in 
-the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.  And  they  that  be 
wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever^ 
(Dan.  xii.  1 — 3). 

We  have  already  seen  (under  Art.  III.)  that  the  Jews,  who 
lived  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  with  the  exception  of  the  sect 
of  the  Sadducees,  not  only  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  in  a  Resurrection,  and  in  an  intermediate  state  between 
death  and  Judgment.  Thus  St.  Paul's  appeal,  when  he  was 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  was  agreeable  to  all,  except  the 
sect  of  the  Sadducees :  ^  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee, 
the  son  of  a  Pharisee ;  of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead 
I  am  called  in  question/  And  the  reason  of  this  was,  that, 
though  the  small  and  heretical  sect  of  the  Sadducees  *  said  there 
was  no  resurrection,  neither  angel  nor  spirit;'  yet  the  more 
orthodox,  and  more  extensive  sect  of  the  *  Pharisees  confessed 
both^  (Acts  xxiii.  6,  8). 

There  may  have  been  sufficient  obscurity  in  the  old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
two  different  sects,  the  one  holding,  the  other  denying,  a  future 
immortality ;  yet  there  is  abundant  evidence  from  the  new 
Testament,  that  the  true  interpretation  was  that  adopted  by 
the  Pharisees,  and  that  the  Sadducees  erred  from  ignorance 
and  pride.  Our  Lord  indeed,  when  the  Sadducees  came  to 
Him  and  propounded  to  Him  a  difficulty  concerning  the  Resur- 
rection, tells  them  at  once  that  they  *  erred,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures'  (Matt.  xxii.  29).  And  though  the  passage  which 
our  Lord  adduces  from  the  books  of  Moses  (Exod.  iii.  6),  ^  I 
am  the  Grod  of  Abraham,  the  Ood  of  Isaac,  and  the  Ood  of 
Jacob,^  requires  some  explanation  to  shew  that  it  proved  the 
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doctrine  in  question;  yet  it  is  quite  plain  that  our  Lord 
reproves  the  Sadducees  for  dulness  in  not  having  learnt  from 
the  old  Testament,  that  '  all  men  live  to  God.'' 

But  the  passage  in  the  new  Testament,  which  most  fully 
assures  us  that  the  ancient  fathers  looked  for  heavenly  pro- 
mises, is  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
In  the  first  twelve  verses  the  Apostle  had  been  speaking  of  the 
faith  of  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  perhaps  of 
Isaac  and  Jacob;  and  he  then  adds  (vv.  13 — 16),  'These  all 
died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises,  but  having  seen 
them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them, 
and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth. 
For  they  that  say  such  things,  declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a 
country.  And  truly,  if  they  had  been  mindful  of  that  country, 
from  whence  they  came  out,  they  might  have  had  opportunity 
to  have  returned,  But  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  that 
is  an  heavenly :  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their 
God,  for  He  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city.'  In  like  mannw 
(w.  25,  26),  he  tells  us  that  Moses  chose  ^rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater 
riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  for  he  had  respect  unto  the 
recompence  of  the  reward,*  And  other  saints  of  the  old  Testa* 
ment,  he  says,  ^  were  tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance,  that 
they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrection.''  Now  those  ^  who  seek 
a  better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly,*^  those  who  despise  the 
pleasures  of  sin,  and  choose  to  suffer  through  life  persecution 
with  the  people  of  God,  *  having  respect  to  the  recompence  of 
reward,'  those  who  endure  torture,  *  not  accepting  deliverance,^ 
that  '  they  may  obtain  a  better  resurrection/  must  certainly 
have  looked  for  more  than  transitory  promises,  even  for  those 
very  promises  of  life  and  immortality  which  they  indeed  saw 
but  afar  off,  but  which  at  length  the  Lord  Jesus  by  the  Gospel 
fully  brought  to  light, 
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It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  farther  to  shew 
that  the  old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  new.  Yet  it  is 
worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  constant  quotation  of  the  old 
Testament  by  the  writers  of  the  new^  and  their  mode  of  quoting 
it  to  confirm  and  ratify  their  own  teaching,  is  abundant  proof 
that  the  one  closely  corresponds  with  the  other.  Our  Lord 
expressly  asserts,  that  the  old  Testament  Scriptures  are  *  they 
which  testify  of  Him'  (John  y.  39).  The  people  of  Berea 
are  spoken  of  with  high  commendation,  because  they  searched 
the  old  Testament  to  see  whether  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles 
was  the  truth ;  and  we  read,  that  they  were  so  convinced  by 
this  daily  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  that  many  of  them  were 
led  to  believe  (Acts  xvii.  11,  12).  Nay,  St.  Paul  tells  Timo- 
thy that  those  Scriptures  of  the  old  Testament,  which  he  had 
known  from  a  child,  *  were  able  to  make  him  wise  mito  salva- 
tion through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.'    2  Tim.  iii.  16. 

It  is  certain  therefore  that  they  who  wrote,  and  He  in 
whose  name  they  wrote  the  Scriptures  of  the  new  Testament, 
so  far  from  holding  that  the  old  Testament  was  different  from 
the  new,  ever  held  and  taught  its  entire  agreement,  and 
appealed  to  the  old  Testament  as  the  strongest  confirmation  of 
their  doctrines,  and  as  bearing  abundant  testimony  to  their 
sacred  mission  and  their  heavenly  inspiration. 

II.  But  though  the  old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the 
new,  yet,  1.  the  ceremonial  of  the  Jewish  Law  is  abolished;  but, 
2.  the  commandments  called  moral  still  continue  in  force. 

1  The  very  end  and  object  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  were 
such  that  of  necessity  it  must  have  passed  away.  It  has 
already  been  seen  that  the  Law  of  Moses  was,  first,  the  code  of 
statute-law  for  the  Theocratic  commonwealth ;  and  secondly,  a 
system  of  types  and  emblems,  preparatory  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  who  was  to  fulfil  them  all.  These  two  purposes  it 
served,  so  long  as  these  purposes  existed.     But  now  the  Jew* 
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ish  Theocracy  hiui  given  place  to  the  Christian  Church ;  and 
the  great  Antitype  has  come,  to  whom  all  the  tjrpical  cere- 
monies looked  forward.  There  is  now  therefore  no  longer  any 
reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  Moses  and 
Elias,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  have  passed  away,  and  we  see 
no  one  but  Jesus  only,  to  whom  we  are  to  listen,  as  Ood^s 
beloved  Son* 

There  cannot  be  at  present  any  kingdom  circumstanced  as 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  was.  God  is  no  longer  an  earthly 
Sovereign,  reigning  exclusively  over  the  Jewish  nation  as  their 
temporal  King.  He  is  indeed  the  Great  King  in  all  the  earth, 
but  not  the  particular  Ruler  of  a  single  commonwealth.  The 
Lord  Jesus  sits  on  His  Mediatorial  Throne.  But  His  is  a  spiri- 
tual dominion.  It  is  indeed  that  great  fifth  empire  which  Danid 
saw  imaged  by  a  stone  hewn  without  hands,  which  in  course  of 
time  filled  the  earth.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a  kingdom  not  of 
this  world  ;  and  therefore  His  servants  are  not  to  fight,  nor  to 
call  down  fire  from  heaven  on  their  enemies,  nor  to  take  the 
sword,  lest  they  perish  by  the  sword.  The  weapons  of  their 
warfare  are  not  carnal ;  their  citizenship  is  in  Heaven ;  their 
fellow-citizens  are  the  saints;  their  fellow-subjects  the  house- 
hold of  God. 

It  is  therefore  unfit  that  any  kingdom  should  be  governed 
by  the  laws,  or  regulated  by  the  ceremonial  of  the  Jewish 
polity.  The  court  of  an  earthly  sovereign  must  be  difibrently 
ordered  from  the  court  of  the  King  of  Heaven  ;  the  laws  which 
relate  to  all  the  governments  of  this  world,  different  from  those 
which  had  reference  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Lord.  We  have 
seen  that  Uasphemy,  idolatry,  and  similar  offences,  were  under 
the  Jewish  economy  not  merely  crimes  against  religion :  they 
were  also  distinctly  crimes,  and  that  of  the  highest  character, 
against  the  state.  They  tended  to  nothing  less  than  the  de- 
throning of  the  King,  and  putting  an  usurper  in  His  room.  It 
is  therefore  clear  that,  on  principles  of  civil  justice,  they  were 
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crimes  which  deserved  to  be  punished  with  death.  But  iii 
modem  nations  they  are  religious,  not  civil  ofiences ;  and  though 
the  magistrate  may  justly  restrain  such  acts  or  words  as  tend 
to  the  offence  of  society,  or  the  endangering  of  morality,  yet 
he  would  not  be  justified  in  proceeding  against  the  blasphemer 
or  the  idolater,  on  the  principle  on  which  the  magistrate  was 
bound  to  proceed  against  them  in  Israel,  where  their  crimes 
were  both  civil  and  religious,  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  God, 
and  at  the  same  time  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the 
state.  Religious  wars  and  religious  persecutions  are  both 
utterly  alien  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  James  and  John, 
who  would  have  called  down  fire,  Peter,  who  smote  off  the  ear 
of  Malchusy  both  thought  and  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish, 
not  of  the  Christian  economy ;  and  were  herein  types  of  the 
Dominicans,  who  would  convert  or  destroy  by  the  rack  and  the 
flame,  and  of  the  zealots  of  later  times,  who,  in  fighting  for  reli- 
gious liberty,  shouted  as  their  war-cry,  *  The  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  of  Gideon  !  ^ 

We  know  well  hx)w  strongly  St.  Paul  condemns  those  who 
adhered  to  the  Jewish  ceremonial.  Our  Lord,  indeed,  had 
declared  that  *  one  jot  or  tittle  should  not  pass  away  till  all 
was  fulfilled  ^'  But  all  was  fulfilled  when  the  sceptre  departed 
from  Judah,  and  so  the  Jewish  commonwealth  was  dissolved ; 
and  when  the  types  of  the  Law  had  their  fuU  accomplishment 
in  their  great  Antitype,  our  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  The 
argument  of  the  whole  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  directed 
against  the  observance  of  Jewish  ceremonies.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  equally  shews  that  the  Law  had  '  waxed  old,  and 
was  ready  to  vanish  away,'  and  that  its  accomplishment  being 
perfected  in  Christ,  there  was  no  longer  benefit  to  be  gained 
by  adhering  to  it.  Indeed,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  the 
Apostle  declares,  that  if  a  man  is  circumcised,  and  strives  to 


1  Matt.  V.  18. 
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keep  the  Law  (t.  e.  the  ceremonial  Law  of  MoeeB),  Christ  has 
become  of  no  effect  to  him,  he  is  faUen  from  graced 

But,  thus  clear  though  it  be  that  the  ceremonial  Law  is  no 
longer  binding  on  a  Christian,  or  on  tf*  commonwealth,  we 
ought  yet  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  organization  of  the  Jewish 
state  proceeded  from  above.  It  was,  in  some  degree,  a  model 
republic.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in  a  particular  age  of  the  worid, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  with  a  special  object,  that 
the  Jewish  nation  was  set  apart  to  bo  God's  peculiar  people, 
His  own  kingdom  upon  earth.  But,  taking  all  these  into  ac- 
count, we  ought  still  to  be  able  to  derive  lessons  of  political 
wisdom  from  the  ordinances  appointed  by  the  AUwise  for  the 
government  of  His  own  chosen  race.  We  can  never  again  see 
a  constitution  and  a  statute-law  devised  by  infinite  Wisdom, 
We  know,  from  our  Lord's  own  words,  that  in  some  respects 
the  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  though  coming  from 
God,  were  yet  not  perfect,  because  of  the  hardness  of  heart  of 
those  for  whom  they  were  designed';  and  therefore,  of  course, 
we  must  take  into  account,  not  only  the  particular  circum* 
stances,  but  also  the  particular  character  of  the  people ;  but, 
when  we  have  made  such  allowances,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel  would  be  the  fittest  pattern  and 
type  which  legislators  could  adopt  for  the  government  of  em* 
pires'.        

1  Gal.  y.  4.  3  Matt.  xix.  8. 

<  The  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom  does  indeed  preclude  thd 
notion  of  its  being  a  religion  of  ceremony.  We  must  not,  however,  ran 
into  the  extreme  of  supposing,  that,  because  the  temporal  or  carnal  cere- 
monies of  the  Mosaic  law  were  done  away  in  Christ,  therefore  all  outward 
ordinances  are  inconsistent  with  Christian  worship.  Wo  must  remember 
that  man  is  a  creature  compounded  of  soul  and  body,  and  therefore  need- 
ing outward  as  well  as  inward  agency.  Accordingly,  our  Lord  orduned 
Sacraments,  and  a  ministry;  and  the  Apostlos  enjoined  ordinances  of 
public  worship,  and  exercised  ecclesiastical  discipline;  all  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  a  Church  in  this  world,  though  they  may  be 
unnecessary  in  that  city  'whore  there  shall  be  no  temple;  for  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  shall  be  the  temple  of  it.' 
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2  As  regards  that  portion  of  the  Law  of  Moses  whioh  is 
called  moral,  we  must  plainly  perceive  that  it  is  founded  in  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice  and  truth.  It  is  not  a  code  of 
enactments,  given  for  the  temporary  guidance  of  a  temporary 
government.  It  is  rather  a  system  of  moral  precepts,  for  the 
direction  and  instruction  of  rational  and  accountable  beings* 
Indeed,  as  God  was  the  King  of  Israel,  moral  obedience  was  in 
itself  a  portion  of  civil  obedience.  Yet  the  principle,  from 
which  its  obligation  resulted,  was  not  the  relation  of  a  subject 
to  his  king,  but  the  relation  of  a  creature  to  his  God.  The 
former  was  a  temporay  relation,  existing  only  whilst  the  Jewish 
commonwealth  should  last;  the  other  is  an  eternal  relation, 
which  must  endure  for  ever  and  ever.  The  moral  Law,  then, 
which  is  God^s  will,  was,  like  Himself,  holy,  and  perfect,  even 
as  He  is  perfect.  And  St.  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  in- 
capable of  justifying,  yet  carefully  guards  against  any  misappre- 
hension of  his  words,  as  though  he  should  be  supposed  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  Law  itself.  He  declares  that  ^  the  Law  is 
holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  and  just,  and  good^  (Rom. 
viL  12).  He  says  that  '  the  Law  is  spiritual,'  and  the  reason 
why  it  could  not  sanctify  man  was  not  its  own  deficiency,  for  in 
itself,  and  for  its  own  end,  it  was  perfect,  but  because  of  the 
weakness  and  sinfulness  of  man ;  because  the  natural  man  is 
*  carnal,  sold  under  sin/  and  so  unable  to  fulfil  the  Law ;  and 
the  more  perfect  the  Law,  the  more  unable  man  is  to  live  up  to 
it  (Rom.  vii.  14).  But  that  it  is  still  binding  upon  Christians, 
appears  sufficiently  from  the  same  Apostle's  reasoning,  who, 
when  he  has  shewn  that  by  nature  man  cannot  obey  the  Law, 
goes  on  just  after  to  assert,  that  what  could  not  be  done  by 
man's  natural  weakness,  could  be,  and  was  done,  by  the  power 
of  God ;  even  *  that  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  should  be 
fulfilled  in  them,  who  walked  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit '  (Rom.  viii.  4). 

Our  Lord,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  not  only  shews 
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that  the  moral  law  is  binding  on  Christians,  but  shews,  moreover, 
that  it  is  binding  in- a  much  stricter  and  more  spiritual  sense 
than  was  generally  understood  by  the  Jews.  It  had  been 
taught  in  the  Law,  that  we  should  not  commit  adultery.  But 
Christ  enjoined  that  we  should  not  sufier  an  impure  look,  or  an 
unholy  thought  (Matt.  v.  27,  28).  It  had  been  taught  in  the 
Law  that  we  should  do  no  murder.  But  Christ  taught  that 
the  angry  feeling  and  the  angry  word,  which  are  the  first  steps 
to  violence,  and  might  in  some  cases  lead  to  murder,  were 
breaches  of  that  commandment,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  per- 
mitted in  Christian  men  (Matt.  v.  21,  22).  The  ordinances  of 
the  Law  were  expressed  in  terms  of  simple  command  and  prohi- 
bition, and  were  looked  on  in  a  light  suited  to  the  carnal  nature 
of  the  dispensation  in  which  they  were  given.  The  Phariseei,, 
who  were  jealous  for  the  Law,  yet  mostly  looked  no  farther 
than  the  letter,  satisfied,  if  they  abstained  from  absolute  viola* 
tion  of  its  negative,  and  fulfilled  the  literal  injunctions  of  its 
pontive  precepts.  But  our  Lord  told  His  disciples,  that  except 
their  righteousness  exceeded  such  righteousness  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  they  should  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Matt.  v.  20).  His  was  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  He 
required  spiritual  obedience.  Mere  formal  compliance  with  the 
ordinances  of  the  Law  was  insufficient  for  a  Christian,  whose 
heart  must  be  brought  into  captivity  to  the  will  of  God.  Yet 
because  the  obedience  must  be  spiritual,  it  did  not  follow  that 
it  should  not  be  real.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  to  be  more  real, 
yea,  more  strict.  For  subjection  to  the  spirit  of  the  Law, 
necessarily  involves  subjection  to  the  letter ;  though  obedience 
to  the  letter  does  not  of  necessity  produce  obedience  to  the 
spirit.  A  man  may  cherish  lust  and  anger,  without  their 
breaking  forth  into  murder  and  adultery.  But,  if  he  checks 
every  rising  of  evil,  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  the  more  deh'berate 
wickedness.  The  first  step  cannot  be  arreeted,  and  yet  the  last 
plunge  be  taken* 
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But  if  there  could  be  any  question  as  to  our  Saviour^s 
teaching,  one  sentence  alone  should  set  it  at  rest :  '  Whosoever 
therefore  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and 
shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  king, 
dom  of  heaven ;  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them,  the 
same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven'  (Matt. 
V.  19). 

It  is  most  true  that  some  of  the  moral  commandments  are 
accompanied  by  sanctions,  which  have  respect  to  the  state  of 
things  under  the  Jewish  Theocracy.  For  example,  the  fifth 
conunandment  enjoins  obedience  to  parents,  with  the  promise, 
*  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
Ood  giveth  thee.^  But  this  by  no  means  proves  that  the  in- 
junction is  not  binding  upon  all.  All  we  can  learn  from  it  is, 
that,  beyond  the  sanctions  by  which  the  eternal  will  of  Gh>d  is 
upheld  in  all  religion,  natural  or  revealed,  the  Jew,  as  a  subject 
of  the  Theocracy,  had  also  temporal  promises  to  be  expected  as 
the  reward  of  obedience ;  which,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the^  Mosaic  economy,  were  constantly  put  prominently  forward. 
And  in  the  case  of  this  particular  commandment,  St  Paul  ex- 
pressly enjoins  all  Christian  children  to  observe  it,  on  the  very 
ground  that  it  was  a  commandment  of  the  Law  of  Ood.  And 
he  adds,  as  a  special  motive  for  attending  to  this  commandment, 
that  it  must  plainly  have  been  an  important  commandment, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  Law  it  was  the  first  to  which  a  promise  was 
specially  attached.  ^  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord, 
for  this  is  right.  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,  which  is  the 
first  commandment  with  promise;  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  live  long  on  the  earth'  (Eph.  vi.  1, 
2,  3).  The  Apostle  first  enjoins  the  duty,  quotes  in  confirma* 
tion  of  his  injunction  the  words  of  the  commandment,  and  then 
shews  the  peculiar  importance  of  that  commandment,  by  point* 
ing  out  that,  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  a  special  promise  of 
blessing  was  annexed  to  it.     This  by  no  means  shews  that  we 
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are  to  fulfil  this  commandment,  in  hope  of  that  peculiar  pro- 
mise; but  it  shews  that  the  commandment  is  binding  on 
Christians  as  well  as  upon  Jews;  and  that  it  is  binding  be- 
cause it  is  a  part  of  the  moral  Law  given  by  God  to  man, 
which  is  in  itself  unchangeable — as  unchangeable  as  He  who 
gave  it. 


ARTICLE    VIII. 


Of  the  Three  Creeds. 


The  three  Creeds,  Nicene  Creed, 
Athanasius's  Creed,  and  that  which 
ig  commonly  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  ought  thoroughly  to  he  re- 
ceired  and  helieved :  for  they  may 
be  proTod  by  most  certain  warrants 
of  Holy  Scripture. 


De  Tribtu  Si/mbolis* 


Sthbola  tria  Nicenum,  Athanadi, 
et  quod  Tulgo  Apostolorum  appel- 
latur,  omnino  recipienda  sunt,  et 
credenda,  nam  firmissimis  Scriptu- 
rarum  testimoniis  probari  possunt. 


Sbgtion  I. 

OF  CREEDS  IN  GENERAL. 


THE  Church,  after  having  defined  the  authority  to  which  she 
appeals  for  the  truth  of  her  doctrines,  proceeds  to  require 
belief  in  those  formularies  of  faith  which,  from  very  early  times, 
had  been  in  constant  use  in  the  Church  universal,  and  that  upon 
the  principle  already  laid  down,  viz.  that  they  are  in  strict 
accordance  with  holy  Scripture. 

It  seems  generally  admitted,  that  the  probable  origin  of 
Creeds  is  to  be  traced  to  the  form  or  confession  of  faith  which 
was  propounded  to  the  Catechumens  previously  to  their  baptism. 
In  the  Scriptures  such  forms  appear  to  have  been  brief.  Our 
Lord  commanded  that  men  should  be  baptized  'in  the  Name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,^  and  per- 
haps a  confession  in  some  such  simple  form  as,  '  I  believe  in  the 
Father,  and  in  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,'  was  all  that 
was  at  first  required.  Indeed,  Philip  required  of  the  Eunuch 
no  more  than  a  profession  of  a  belief,  that  *  Jesus  Christ  was 
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tho  Son  of  God^**  It  is  probable  that  the  Apostles  and  their 
immediate  disciples  used  sereral  Creeds,  differing  in  form,  though 
not  in  substance.  Hence,  no  certain  form  existing,  all  Churches 
were  at  liberty  to  make  their  own  Creed,  as  they  did  their  own 
liturgies,  not  being  tied  to  a  particular  form  of  words,  so  long 
as  they  kept  to  the  analogy  of  faith  and  doctrine  delivered  by 
the  Apostles.  Then,  as  heretics  arose,  who  denied  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  faith,  the  Creeds  became  gradually  en- 
larged, to  guard  the  truth  from  their  insidious  designs  and  false 
expositions. 

Dr.  Orabe,  who  examined  the  question  as  to  what  forms 
were  used  even  in  the  Apostles^  days,  came  to  a  conclusion, 
that  all  the  articles  in  the  Creed  commonly  called  the 
Apostles^  Creed,  were  in  use  in  the  Apostolic  Confessions  of 
faith,  with  the  exception  of  these  three,  ^the  Communion  of 
Saints,^  Hhe  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  and  Hhe  descent  mto 
HeU*.' 

Many  confessions  of  faith  are  to  be  found,  nearly  correspond- 
ing with  the  Creeds  which  we  now  possess,  in  the  writings  of 
the  earliest  fathers.  For  example,  in  Justin  Martjrr,  Irenaras, 
Tertullian,  Origen,  Cyprian,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions^  We 
have  also  Creeds  of  several  different  Churches  preserved  to  us, 
agreeing  in  substance,  but  slightly  varying  in  form;  as  the 
Creed  of  Jerusalem,  Csesarea,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Aquileia^ 


1  See  King,  On  the  Creed,  p.  83;  Wall,  On  In/ant  BaptUm,  Vol.  n. 
Part  n.  chap.  ix.  $  x.  p.  439. 

2  BiDgbam's  Eccles.  Antiq,  Book  z.  ch.  m.  $  G,  7.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  because  these  Articles  do  not  occur  in  the  most  ancient  copies 
of  the  Creed,  that  they  were  therefore  of  comparatively  modem  InTonUon. 
There  is  abundant  testimony  to  the  doctrines  expressed  by  them  in  tho 
earliest  ecclesiastical  writings.  Evidence  of  this  may  bo  seen  as  regards 
one  of  them,  'The  descent  into  Hell,'  under  Art.  III. 

*  These  are  given  at  length  in  Wall,  as  above;  and  in  Bingham, 
Book  X.  ch.  IV. 

^  See  them  at  length  in  Bingham,  as  above. 
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&o.  But  until  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  one  particular  Creed,  which  prevailed 
universally,  in  exactly  the  same  words,  and  commended  by  the 
same  universal  authority. 

The  prevalence,  however,  of  some  authoritative  standard  in 
the  Church,  although  varied  by  diversity  of  expression,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  language  of  many  of  the  earliest  Christian 
writers.  Thus  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
others,  speak  of  a  ^  Canon,  or  rule  of  faith,  according  to  which 
we  believe  in  one  God  Almighty,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  His  Son, 
&c.'  And  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  Kavwv  aXrfieia^,  or  Begtda 
Jidei,  was  no  other  than  the  Creed  of  the  Church,  expressed  in 
a  regular  formulary'. 

The  commonest  name  by  which  the  Creed  was  designated 
was  that  of  Siz/u/SoXoi^,  or  Symbolum.  The  meaning  of  the 
term  is  confessedly  obscure,  (i)  It  has  been  said  to  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  twelve  Apostles  met  together,  and  each 
contributed  (avvefiaXov)  one  article  to  the  Creed ;  hence  called 
Symbolum,  or  collation.  (2)  It  has  been  said  to  mean  a  Col- 
lation, or  Epitome  of  Christian  doctrine.  (5)  It  has  been 
supposed  to  be,  like  the  Tessera  Militaris  among  the  Roman 
soldiers,  a  symbol,  or  sign,  by  which  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross 
were  distinguished  from  heathens  or  heretics.  (4)  It  has  been 
thought  again,  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  military  oath 
(iacramentum)^  by  which  the  Roman  soldiers  bound  themselves 
to  serve  their  general'.  (5)  And  lastly,  Lord  King  has  sug- 
gested that  it  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  religious  ser- 
vices of  the  ancient  heathens,  who  gave  to  those  who  were 
initiated  into  their  mysteries  certain  signs  or  marks  {$ymbola)j 


1  See  Bingham,  Bk.  x.  ch.  m.  $  2 ;  Bp.  Marsh,  LeetureSf  Camb.  1828, 
p.  470 ;  see  also  the  meaning  of  the  term, '  Rule  of  faith,'  discussed  under 
the  last  Article. 

3  Symbolum  cordis  signaculum,  ct  nostrse  militise  sacramentum.-— 
AmbroB.  Lib.  ni.  De  velandis  Virginibus,  apud  Suicer. 
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whereby  they  knew  one  another,  and  were  distinguished  from 
the  reet  of  the  worlds 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  decide  which  of  these  five  senses  may 
with  most  propriety  be  attached  to  the  word.  The  first  is  the 
least  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  tradition  on  which  it  rests 
appears  not  to  have  existed  before  the  4th  Century*. 

The  word  ^  Creed,!  by  which  these  ancient  formularies  of 
faith  are  designated  in  English,  is  derived  from  the  word  Crmfo, 
with  which  the  Nicene  and  Apostles^  Creed  commence. 


'  Suieer,  toc  ^vfl^oXoir. — Bingham,  Bk.  x.  ch.  m.  King,  On  the  Creed, 
pp.  6, 11,  &c.  Wheallej,  Dr.  Hey,  and  others,  hare  adopted  King's  deri- 
ration.    Bingham  totaOy  rejects  it. 

'  St  Augustine  sajs  the  name  was  giren  *  quia  symbolum  inter  so 
faciunt  mercatores,  quo  eorum  societas  pacto  fidei  teneatur.  Et  restra 
Bocietas  est  commerdnm  spiritualium,  ut  similes  sitis  negotiatoribus 
bonam  maigaritam  qusnentibus.' — Serm.  ocxn.  Oper.  Tom.  t.  p.  985. 
Paris.  1683. 


Vol,  I.  U 
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Swcnon  II. 

THE  APOSTLES'  CREED. 

RUFFINUS  mentioDB  a  tradition^  handed  down  from  an- 
cient times,  that  after  our  Lord*8  ascenaion,  the  Apoetlea 
having  received  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  a  conunand  to  go  and 
preach  to  all  nations,  when  about  to  depart  from  one  another, 
determined  to  appoint  one  rule  of  preaching,  that  they  should 
not  set  forth  diverse  things  to  their  converts.  Accordingly, 
being  met  together,  and,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghoet^  they  drew 
up  the  Apostles'  Creed,  contributing  to  the  oonmion  stock  what 
each  one  thought  good^  The  author  of  the  Sermons  ah  Tem- 
pore, improperly  ascribed  to  Augustine',  tells  us  that  ^  Peter 
said,  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty ;  John  said,  Maker 
of  Heaven  and  earth ;  James  said,  Who  was  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  Philip  said.  Suffered 
under  I'ontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried ;  Thomas 
suid,  IIo  descended  into  Hell,  the  third  day  he  rose  again  from 
the  dead ;  Bartholomew  said,  He  ascended  into  Heaven,  and 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty ;  Mat- 
thew said,  From  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead ;  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus  said,  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church;  Simon  Zelotes  said. 
The  Communion  of  Saints,  the  Forgiveness  of  sins ;  Jude  the 
brother  of  James  said,  The  Resurrection  of  the  flesh ;  Matthias 
concluded  with,  The  Life  Everlasting.' 


1  Ruffinus,  Expositio  in  Si/mb,  Apost,  ad  calcem  Ct/priam,  p.  17, 
Oxf.  1682 ;  King,  p.  24 ;  Biugham,  Bk.  x.  ch.  m.  $  5.  Bingham  trans- 
latos,  'each  ono  contributing  his  sentonco;'  but  Ruffinus'  words  are 
*  confcrcndo  in  unum  quod  scntiobat  unusquisque.' 

2  Serm.  De  Tempore,  115;  Augusiini  Opera,  Paris.  1683,  Tom.  v. 
Append,  p.  396,  Sorm.  ccxli. 
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The  principal  objections  to  the  truth  of  these  traditions,  which 
are  fatal  to  the  last,  and  nearly  fatal  to  the  other,  are  these : — 

First,  that  Ruffinus  himself  tells  us  the  article  of  the 
descent  into  hell  was  not  in  the  Roman  (i.  e.  the  Apostles'),  nor 
in  the  Eastern  Creeds.  It  has  been  proved  by  Archbishop 
Usher,  and  Bishop  Pearson,  that  this  statement  is  true ;  and 
also  that  two  other  articles,  *  the  Communion  of  Saints,^  and  *  the 
Life  Everlasting,^  were  wanting  in  the  more  ancient  Creeds. 

Secondly,  the  formation  and  existence  of  the  Creed  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nor  in  any  of  the  more 
ancient  fathers  or  Councils;  which  is  most  extraordinary,  if 
any  such  formulary  was  known  to  have  existed,  a  formulary 
which  would  have  had  the  full  authority  of  Scripture  itself,  and 
would  therefore,  probably,  have  been  continually  appealed  to, 
especially  in  Councils  where  new  confessions  of  faith  were  com* 
posed. 

Thirdly,  it  is  plain  that  the  ancient  Creeds,  though  aHke  in 
substance,  were  not  alike  in  words ;  which  could  never  have 
been  the  case,  if  one  authoritative  form  had  been  handed  down 
from  the  Apostles^ 

Fourthly,  we  may  add  to  this,  that  the  ancients  scru- 
pulously avoided  committing  the  Creed  to  writing;  and  it  is 
hardly  probable,  if  there  was  in  the  Church  a  deposit  so  pre- 
cious  as  a  Creed  drawn  up  by  the  Apostles,  that  it  would  be  left 
to  the  uncertainty  of  oral  tradition,  nor  that,  if  it  were  so  left, 
it  would  have  been  preserved  in  its  perfect  integrity'. 

But  though  this  Creed  was  not  drawn  up  by  the  Apostles 
themselves,  it  may  well  be  called  Apostolic,  both  as  containing 
the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostles,  and  as  being  in  substance 
the  same  as  was  used  in  the  Church  from  the  times  of  the 
Apostles   themselves.     This  will  appear  to  any  one  who  will 


1  See  Suicer,  8.  v.  Sv/i/SoXov ;  King,  p.  26 ;  Bingham,  Bk.  x.  eh.  m.  $  5. 
3  See  Aug.  Opera,  Tom.  v.  p.  938 ;  see  also  King,  p.  31. 
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compare  it  with  the  various  ancient  formfl,  preserved  in  the  works 
of  the  most  ancient  fathers,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  Bingham^ 
Wall,  and  other  well-known  writers  already  referred  to^ 

It  was,  no  doubt,  ^  the  work  neither  of  one  man  nor  of 
one  day;'  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  Apostles  themselves 
used  a  form,  in  the  main  agreeing  with  the  Creed  as  we  now 
have  it;  except  that  the  articles  concerning  the  deso^it 
into  hell,  the  communion  of  saints,  and  the  life  everlasting,  were 
most  likely  of  later  origin.  The  form,  indeed,  was  never  com- 
mitted to  writing,  but,  being  very  short,  was  easily  retained  in 
the  memory,  and  taught  to  the  catechumens,  to  be  repeated  by 
them  at  their  baptism.  It  differed  in  different  Churches  in 
some  verbal  particulars,  and  was  reduced  to  more  regular  form, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  partioolar  erroni. 
The  form  most  nearly  corresponding  to  that  now  caUed  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  was  the  Creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  though 
even  that  Creed  lacked  the  three  clauses  mentioned  above*. 
And  it  is  an  opinion,  not  without  great  probability,  that  the 
reason  why  it  was  called  Apostles'  Creed  was,  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  being  the  only  Church  in  the  West,  which  could 
undeniably  claim  an  Apostle  for  its  founder,  its  see  was  called 
the  Apostolic  See,  and  hence  its  Creed  was  called  the  Apostolic 
Creed'. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  enter  into  any  exposition,  or 
proof  from  Scripture,  of  the  different  clauses  of  the  Apostles^ 
Creed.  Most  of  them  occur  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  few  which  are  not  expressed  in  them  may  be 
more  profitably  considered  in  regular  treatises  on  the  Creed, 
than  in  a  necessarily  brief  exposition  of  the  Articles. 


^  Suicer,  Bingham,  and  Wall,  as  abore ;  PearsoD,  at  the  head  of  erery 
Article  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
>  Bingham,  Bk.  x.  ch.  iii.  {  12. 
»  Wall,  On  Infant  Baptism^  Part  n.  ch.  ix.  p.  472.     Oxford,  1836. 
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Section  III. 

THE  NICENE  CREED. 

WHEN  the  Council  of  Nice  met  a.  d.  325,  summoned  by 
the  authority  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  Eusebius, 
Bishop  of  CsBsarea  in  Palestine,  recited  to  the  assembled  fathers 
the  Creed  which  he  professed  to  have  recrived  from  the  bishops 
*which  were  before  him,  into  which  he  had  been  baptized,  even 
as  he  had  learned  from  the  Scriptures,  and  such  as  in  his  epis- 
copate he  had  believed  and  taught.  The  form  of  it  was  as 
follows :— • 

'  We  believe  in  One  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
all  things  visible  and  invisible.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
the  Word  of  God,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Life  of  Life,  the 
only-begotten  Son,  begotten  before  every  creature  (JlfwroroKoy 
traan^  Kriaemij  Col.  i.  15);  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all 
worids,  by  whom  all  things  were  made ;  who  for  our  salvation 
was  made  flesh,  and  conversed  among  men,  and  su£bred,  and 
rose  again  the  third  day,  and  ascended  to  the  Father,  and  shall 
come  again  with  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And 
we  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.^ 

This  confession  of  faith  both  Constantino  and  the  assembled 
bishops  unanimously  received;  and  it  should  seem,  that  this 
would  have  been  all  that  was  required.  But  Arius  himself, 
soon  aftber  the  Council,  a.  d.  328,  delivered  a  Creed  to  the 
Emperor,  which  was  unobjectionable,  if  viewed  by  itself,  but 
which  studiously  omitted  any  thing  which  might  have  led  him 
either  to  express  or  to  abjure  his  most  heretical  opinions^ ;  viz* 


1  Anus'  Creed  runs  thus: — 

'  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  and  In  Jesus  Cbrisi 
His  Son  our  Lord,  b^otten  of  Him  before  all  sges,  Ood  the  Word,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made  that  are  in  Heaven  and  that  are  in  earth : 
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that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not,  that 
He  was  made  out  of  nothing,  and  that  He  was  not  of  one 
substance  with  the  Father.  This  shews  that  there  was  an  ab- 
solute necessity  that  the  Council  should  word  its  Confession  of 
faith,  not  only  so  as  to  express  the  belief  of  sound  Christians,  but 
also  so  as  to  guard  against  the  errors  of  the  Arians.  Accord- 
ingly, the  symbol  set  forth  by  the  Council  was  in  these  words  : — 

^  We  believe  in  Ood  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible.  And  in  one  Lord  JeiuB  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  only  begotten,  that  is,  of 
the  substance  of  the  Father ;  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very 
Grod  of  very  God,  Begotten,  not  made ;  being  of  one  substance 
with  the  Father :  By  whom  all  things  were  made,  both  things 
in  Heaven  and  things  in  earth ;  who,  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation,  came  down,  and  was  incarnate,  and  was  made  man : 
He  suffered,  and  rose  again  the  third  day :  and  ascended  into 
Heaven  :  and  shall  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
And  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

^  And  those  who  say,  that  there  was  a  time  when  He  was 
not ;  or  that  before  He  was  begotten  He  was  not ;  or  tSiat  He 
was  made  out  of  nothing ;  or  who  say  that  the  Son  of  Ood  is 
of  any  other  substance,  or  that  He  is  changeable  or  unstable, 
these  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  anathematizes  ^' 

The  Nicene  Creed  thus  set  forth,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  against  Anus,  were   received  by  the  whole   Church 


who  descended,  and  was  incarnate,  and  suffered,  and  rose  again,  and 
ascended  into  Heaven,  and  shall  come  agam  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead :  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and  in 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ;  and  in  one 
Catholic  Church  of  God,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.' — 
Socr.  ILE.  Lib.  i.  c.  26;  Suicor  toc.  Su/x/SoXov;  Bingham,  Bk.  x.  ch.  rv. 
§  10;  Wall,  Part  iv.  ch.  ix.  p.  453. 

1  Tlio  Greek  may  bo  seen  in  Routh's  Scriptorum  Ecclesicuticorum 
Opiiscula,  Tom.  i.  p.  251 ;  and  in  Suicer,  voc.  2u/i/3oXoy;  also  Athanasii 
Opera,  Tom.  i.  p.  247,  Epiat,  ad  Jovian,  Colon.  1686. 
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throughout  the  world,  and  thus  marked  by  the  stamp  of  Ca- 
tholicity. Athanasius,  in  a.  d.  363,  informs  us,  that  all  the 
Churches  in  the  world,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  ap- 
proved of  the  Nicene  faith,  except  a  few  persons  who  followed 
Arius^ 

It  appears  to  many  that  this  Creed  of  the  Council  of 
Nice  was  but  an  abridgement  of  the  Creed  commonly  used 
in  many  parts  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  reason  why  it 
extended  no  further  than  to  the  Article,  ^I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,'*  was,  because  it  was  intended  to  lay  a  stress  on 
those  Articles  concerning  our  Lord  to  which  the  heresy  of 
Arius  was  opposed.  Epiphanius,  who  wrote  his  Anehor€Ue 
some  time  before  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  says  that 
every  catechumen  repeated  at  his  baptism,  from  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Nice  to  the  tenth  year  of  Valentinian  and 
Valens,  a.  d.  373,  a  Creed  in  the  following  words : — 

*  We  believe  in  One  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
Heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible :  and 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  be- 
gotten of  the  Father  before  all  worlds,  that  is  of  the  substance 
of  His  Father,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  be- 
gotten, not  made,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom 
all  things  were  made,  both  things  in  Heaven,  and  things  on 
earth ;  who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  came  down  from 
Heaven,  and  was  incarnate  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  was  made  man,  and  was  crucified  for  us  under 
Pontius  Pilate ;  He  sufibred  and  was  buried ;  and  rose  agiun 
the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  ascended  into 
Heaven ;  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  and 
He  shall  come  again  with  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead ;  whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 


viai irapc^  SKtyw  rh  Ap€iov  fftpwovprnK — Epitt,  ad  Jovian^  Tom.  L 

p.  246.    See  Palmer,  On  tke  CMire^  Pt  iv.  ch.  xx.  i  1. 
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^  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  who 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
together  is  worshipped  and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the  prophets. 
And  in  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  We  acknowledge 
one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  We  look  for  the  Resort 
rection  of  the  dead,  and  the  Life  of  the  world  to  come.   Amen. 

'  And  those  who  say  there  was  a  time  when  He  was  not| 
or  that  He  was  made  out  of  nothing,  or*  from  some  other  sub- 
iltance  or  essence,  or  say  that  the  Son  of  God  is  liable  to  flux 
or  change,  those  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  anathem* 
atize.' 

This  Creed  Epiphanius  speaks  of,  as  handed  down  from 
the  Apostles,  and  received  in  the  Church,  having  been  set  forth 
by  more  than  310  Bishops,  (the  number  at  Nice  being  818)'. 

It  has  also  been  observed  that  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  who 
died  A.  D.  386,  and  delivered  his  Catechetical  Lectures  early  in 
his  life,  in  the  eighteenth  lecture  repeats  the  following  Artides 
as  part  of  the  Creed :  ^  In  one  Baptism  of  repentance  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  in  one  Holy  Catholic  Church ;  and  in 
the  Resurrection  of  the  flesh ;  and  in  eternal  Life'.' 

We  must  infer  then,  either  that  a  larger,  as  well  as  a 
shorter  Creed,  was  put  forth  at  Nice,  such  as  Epiphanius  has 
recorded,  or  that  such  a  longer  form  had  existed  of  old  time, 
and  that  the  Council  only  specified  those  parts  which  bore 
particularly  on  the  controversy  of  the  day;  or  lastly,  that 
shortly  after  the  Council  of  Nice,  the  Nicene  fathers,  or  some 
of  them,  or  others  who  had  high  authority,  enlarged  and  am- 
plified the  Nicene  symbol,  and  that  this  enlarged  form  ob- 
tained extensively  in  the  Church^. 

The  Council  of  Constantinople  met  a.  d.  381,  consisting 
of  150  fathers.     Their  principal  object  was  to  condemn  th^ 


^  Epiphanius,  In  Anchorato,  juxta  finem ;  Soicer,  b.  v.   <rvfjiPo\op ; 
Bingham,  Bk.  x.  eh.  iv.  }  16. 

2  Cyril,  Catech.  xvra.  «  See  Suicer  and  BiDgham,  as  above.     . 
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Macedonian  heresy,  which  denied  the  Deity  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  They  accordingly  put  forth  an  enlarged  edition  of  the 
Creed  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  It  agreed  almost  word  for 
word  with  the  Creed  of  Epiphanius,  the  only  omission  being 
of  the  following  clauses,  'that  is  of  the  substance  of  His 
Father,'  and  'both  things  in  Heaven  and  things  in  earth;* 
which  were  already  fully  expressed  in  other  words. 

The  clauses  contained  in  this  Creed,  which  do  not  occur 
in  the  Creed  as  put  forth  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  are  as 
follows :  — 

'  Begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds/  '  By  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary/  '  Was  crucified  also  for  us  under 
Pontius  Pilate,'  ^Sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father/ 
'Whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end;'  and  all  those  clauses 
which  follow  *  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.^ 

.  The  most  important  of  these  expressions  is  'The  Lord, 
and  Giver  of  life/  The  Arians  spoke  of  Him  as  a  creature. 
The  Macedonians  called  Him  a  ministering  spirit.  In  oppo- 
sition to  these,  in  the  Creed  of  Constantinople,  after  an  ex- 
pression of  belief  in  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Tlvevfia  to  07101/,  is 
added  to  KupioVf  'the  Lord.**  This  was  in  allumon  to 
2  Cor.  iii.  17>  18,  where  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of  as  the  Lord, 
(i.e.  Jkhovah);  and  is  called  'The  Lord  the  Spirit^/  and 
therefore  in  this  Creed  He  is  called  to  Tlv€Vfia  to  Kvpioyj 
'the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Lord^' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  was  said  in  the 
History  of  the  Fifth  Article,  concerning  the  famous  addition  of 
the  FiUoque;  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  schism  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 

The  Creed  of  Constantinople  was  solemnly  confirmed  by 
the  third  general  Council,  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  a.  d.  431 ; 


1  6  dff  Kvptos  t6  IlyffVfui  ffWiy,  and  cM  Kvplav  IlyfVfuiTOf • 
>  See  Wall,  On  In/ani  Baptimfh  Vol.  n.  p.  465. 
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whose  seventh  Canon  decrees  that  '  No  one  shall  be  permitted 
to  introduce,  write  or  compose  any  other  faith,  beside  that 
which  was  defined  by  the  holy  fathers  assembled  in  the  city  of 
Nice,  with  the  Holy  Ghosts* 

It  is  said  that  the  first  to  introduce  the  Constantinopolitan 
Creed  into  the  Liturgy  was  Peter  FuUo,  Patriarch  of  Antioeh, 
about  the  year  471 ;  and  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  repeated  in 
every  assembly  of  the  Church  ^  It  is  further  said,  that  Timo- 
theus,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  first  brought  the  same  custom 
into  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  about  a.  d.  511.'  From 
the  East  the  custom  passed  into  the  Western  Churches,  and 
was  first  adopted  in  Spain  by  the  Council  of  Toledo,  about 
A.D.  589,  when  that  Church  was  newly  recovered  from  an 
inundation  of  Arianism.  The  Roman  Church  appears  to  have 
been  the  last  to  receive  it,  as  some  say  not  before  a.d.  1014; 
though  others  have  assigned,  with  probability,  an  earlier  date^ 


1  Beveridgo,  Synodieon^  Vol.  i.  p.  103 ;  Routh's  OptiMuto,  YoL  n.  p.  392. 

*  TLrrpdif  ffnfal  t6p  ttva^ta  tnivoSjarat .  . .  Ka\  iv  vatrj^  otwo^i  ti&  avyfiokov 
Xfyta-Oau — Theodor.  Lector.  Higt,  EccUs.  Lib.  n.  p.  566,  Paris.  1673; 
Bingham,  Bk.  x.  cb.  it.  $  7 ;  Palmer's  Origines  LiturgiccB,  VoL  n.  ch.  it. 

$6* 

>  Theodor.  Lector,  p.  563 ;  Bingham  and  Palmer,  as  above. 

^  Bingham  and  Palmer,  as  above. 
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SflcmoN  IV. 

THE  CREED  OF  ST.  ATHANASIUS. 

I.    rPHE  origin  of  this,  as  of  the  Apostles^  Creed,  is  obscure. 

J-  In  former  times,  many  learned  men  believed  it  to  have 
been  composed  by  Athanasius,  when  he  was  at  Rome,  and 
offered  by  him  to  Pope  Julius,  as  a  confession  of  his  faith. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Baronius,  and  in  it  he  was  followed  by 
Cardinal  Bona,  Petavius,  Bellarmine,  Rivet,  and  many  others 
of  both  the  Roman  and  the  reformed  communions  ^  The  first, 
who  entered  critically  into  an  examination  of  the  question  of 
its  authorship,  was  Gerard  Vossius,  in  his  work  De  Tribus  Sym- 
bolis,  A.  D.  1642;  who  threw  strong  doubts  on  the  received 
opinion,  having  given  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  Creed 
was  the  work  not  of  Athanasins,  but  of  some  Latin  writer, 
probably  much  posterior  to  Athanasius.  Indeed,  he  did  not 
set  it  higher  than  a*d.  600.  He  was  followed  by  Archbishop. 
Usher,  who  in  his  tract  De  Symholis  (a.  d.  1647)  produced  new 
evidence,  of  which  Vossius  was  ignorant,  agreed  with  him  in 
denying  it  to  Athanasins,  but  scrupled  not  to  assign  it  a  date 
prior  to  the  year  447. 

In  the  year  1675,  Paschasius  Quesnel,  a  learned  French 
divine,  published  the  works  of  Pope  Leo,  with  some  disserta- 
tions of  his  own.  In  the  fourteenth  of  these,  he  discusses  the 
authorship  of  this  Creed,  and  as«gns  it  to  Yigilius  Tapsensis, 
an  African  Bishop,  who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  in  the  time  of  the  Arian  persecution  by  the  Vandals. 
His  arguments  have  so  prevailed,  as  to  carry  a  majority  of 
learned  writers  with  him ;  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Cave,  Dupin,  Pagi,  Natalis  Alexander,  Bingham. 

The  principal  arguments  against  the  authorship  of  Athana- 


^  Bingham,  Bk.  x.  ch.  iv.  $  18. 
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8iu8,  and  in  favour  of  Vigilius,  are  thus  summed  up  by  the  last- 
mentioned  writer,  Bingham.  'First,  because  this  Creed  is 
wanting  in  almost  all  the  MSS.  of  Athanasius'  works.  Secondly, 
because  the  style  and  contexture  of  it  does  not  bespeak  a  Oreek, 
but  a  Latin  author.  Thirdly,  because  neither  Cyril  of  Alex- 
t  andria,  nor  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  nor  Pope  Leo,  nor  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  have  even  so  much  as  mentioned  it  in  all 
they  say  agunst  the  Nestorian  or  Eutychian  heresies.  Fourthly, 
because  this  Vigilius  is  known  to  have  published  several  others 
of  his  writings  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Athanasius,  with 
which  this  Creed  is  commonly  joined  ^' 

In  1693,  Joseph  Antelmi,  a  learned  divine  of  Paris,  in  his 
IHsBertaiio  de  Symholo  Aihanasianoj  attacked  with  great  success 
the  opinion  of  Quesnel,  and  ascribed  the  Creed  to  Vinoentius 
Lirinensis,  who  flourished  in  Gaul,  a.  d.  434. 

His  arguments  appear  to  have  produced  considerable  effect 
on  the  learned  world.  The  famous  Tillemont  (1697)  commends 
the  performance  of  Antelmi,  though  still  inclining  to  QuesnePs 
opinion.  Montfau9on  (1 698)  is  convinced  that  the  Creed  is  not 
the  work  of  Athanasius  nor  Vigilius,  nor  is  he  convinced  that 
it  was  Vincentius* ;  but  thinks  there  is  great  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Gallican  writer  or  writers,  about  the 
time  of  Vincentius.  In  like  manner  Muratori,  a  famous  Italian 
wnter  (1698),  commends  the  opinion  of  Antelmi,  as  nearest  to 
the  truth*. 

Lastly,  our  own  learned  Dr.  Waterland,  in  his  valuable 
History  of  the  Athanasian  Greedy  having  given  an  account  of 
the  opinions  of  his  predecessors,  brings  many  strong  arguments 
to  prove  that  the  writer  was  Hilary,  who  became  bishop  of 
Aries  A.D.  429,  and  that  he,  in  all  probability,  put  forth  this 
creed,  when  he  first  entered  bis  diocese. 


i  Bingham,  as  aboTo;  Waterland,  Hist,  of  Athanasian  Creeds  ch.  i. 

2  Waterland,  as  abore. 
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The  arguments  by  which  the  time  and  place,  in  which  thia 
Creed  waa  written,  have  been  pretty  certainly  arrived  at,  may 
be  classed  under  two  heads :  1  External ;  2  Internal  Proofs. 

1    External  Proofs  are  as  follows : 

(1)  We  have  ancient  testimonies  as  early  as  the 
Council  of  Autun,  a.d.  670,  where  this  Creed  is  enjoined 
to  be  recited  by  the  clergy.  After  this,  Regino,  Abbot  of  Prom 
in  Germany,  a.d.  760.  The  Council  of  Frankfort,  a.d.  794. 
Theodulph,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  a.d.  809.  Hincmar,  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  a.d.  862,  &c. 

(2)  There  is  an  ancient  commentary^  as  early  as 
A.D.  670,  by  Venantius  Fortunatus,  an  Italian,  who 

became  Bishop  of  Poictiers.  Afterwards  commentaries  by  Hinc- 
mar, Bishop  of  Rheims,  a.d.  862 ;  Bruno,  Bishop  of  Warzburgh 
in  Germany,  a.d.  1033  ;  the  famous  Abelard,  1120,  &c. 

(3)  There  are  MSS.  as  early  as  the  seventh  oen* 
A.D.  6oa 

tury,  and  one  was  found  in  the  Cotton  Library  by 

Archbishop  Usher,  as  early  as  a.d.  600 ;  though  this  has  since 
disappeared.  This  is  a  very  early  date,  considering  how  few 
MSS.,  even  of  the  most  ancient  writers,  are  much  earlier. 

(4)  There  are  French  tereicns  of  the  year  860 ; 

A.D.  8fi0. 

German  870;  Anglo-Saxon,  930;  Greek,  1200,  &c. 

(5)  The  reception  of  this  Creed  may  be  shewn 
to  have  been  in  Gaul,  as  early  as  a.d.  650 ;  Spain,  680 ; 

Germany,  787 ;  EngUind,  800 ;  Italy,  880 ;  Rome,  930. 

From  these  considerations  we  trace  the  Creed  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  well  known, 
commented  on,  and  treated  with  great  respect ;  and  that  more 
especially  in  the  churches  of  Gaul. 

2    The  Internal  Evidences  are  these : 

Not  before         (0    ^^  ^^  clearly  written  after  the  rise  of  the 
A.  D.  870.  Apollinarian  heresy,  for  the  Creed  is  fuU,  clear,  and 
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minate  in  obviating  all  the  cavils  of  that  heresy  concerning  the 
incarnation  of  Christ  ^     This  heresy  arose  about  a.d. 

A.i>.  370.  ^ 

360,  and  grew  to  a  head  about  a.d.  370.  Epiphanins 
marks  the  time  when  creeds  began  to  be  enlarged  in  opposition  to 
Apollinarianism,  viz.  a.d.  373,'  about  which  year  Athanasius  died. 
Not  before  (^)  ^^^  Creed  appears  to  have  adopted  several 
A.D.  416.  ^f  g^  Augustine's  expressions  and  modes  of  reasoning. 
Now  he  wrote  his  books  on  the  Trinity  about  a.d.  416.  Espe- 
cially this  Creed  contains  the  famous  FUioque ;  and  Augustine 
was  the  first  who  brought  the  doctrine  of  the  Procession  firom  the 
Son  prominently  forward ;  whence  he  has  been  charged  by  the 
Greeks  with  being  the  father  of  that  doctrine.  This  would  make 
it  probable  that  the  Creed  was  not  written  much  before  a.d.  420. 
Before  ('^)    ^^  appears,  however,  to  have  been  written 

A.D.451.  (before  the  rise  of  the  Eutychians;  for  there  is  not  a 
word  plainly  expressing  the  itoo  natures  of  Christ,  and  excluding 
ofM  %(U%r€;  which  critical  terms  are  rarely  or  never  omitted 
in  the  Creeds  after  the  Eutychian  times.  Nay,  though  this 
Creed  does  in  eflTect  oppose  this  as  well  as  other  heresies,  there 
are  expressions  in  it  which,  it  has  been  thought,  might  have 
been  laid  hold  of  by  Eutyches  in  his  favour,  and  therefore  would 
not  have  been  written  after  his  heresy  had  arisen:  e,g.  *  One, 
not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh,  but  by  taking  of 
the  manhood  into  God.*^  This  might  have  been  perverted  to 
prove  the  Eutychian  dogma,  that  Christ's  manhood  was  con- 
verted into  and  absorbed  in  His  Godhead.  Again,  ^As  the 
reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  man  is  one 
Christ.'  The  Eutychians  might  have  argued  from  this  clause, 
that,  as  body  and  soul  make  up  the  one  nature  of  man,  so 
God  and  man  in  Christ  made  one  nature  also. 


1  It  will  be  romembered  that  the  Apollinarians  denied  a  human  soul 
to  Christ,  and  said  that  the  Godhead  supplied  the  place  of  the  rational 
Boul.  See  Aagnst.  Hcercs.  49.  Tom.  vin.  p.  19. 

2  Epiphanius  Ancorat,  c.  121,  ap.  Waterland. 
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Henoe  it  is  concluded  that  this  Creed  was  written  before 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  where  Eutyohes  was  condemned, 

A.D.  451. 

Befcm  (^)     ^^  ^^  probably  before  the  spread  of  the  Nes- 

A.D.  431.  t^i^jgii  lieresy.  It  is  certain  that  this  Creed  does  not 
condemn  Nestorianism  in  the  full,  direct,  and  critical  terms, 
which  Catholics  made  use  of  against  that  heresy.  There  is  no- 
thing about  the  Deipara  in  it,  or  about  qm  Son  only  in  oppod- 
tion  to  two  Sons,  or  about  God  being  bom,  or  mfferiiig  and  dying. 
But  such  terms  ever  occur  in  Creeds  drawn  up,  or  writings 
directed  against  Nestorianism.  And  though  terms  occur  in  it, 
which  may  be  held  to  condemn  both  Eutychianism  and  Nesto- 
rianism, yet  they  are  not  stronger  than  were  used  by  those  who, 
before  the  rise  of  both  these  heresies,  wrote  against  the  ApoUi- 
narians,  whose  doctrine  bore  considerable  resemblance  in  some 
points  to  that  of  Eutyohes,  and  the  maintainers  of  which  often 
charged  the  Catholics  with  something  very  like  the  doctrine 
afterwards  held  by  Nestorius.  Hence,  in  the  ApoUinarian  con- 
troversy, the  fathers  were  often  led  to  condemn,  by  anticipation, 
both  Nestorius  and  Eutyches.  If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  the 
Athanasian  Creed  must  have  been  written  before  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  where  Nestorianism  was  condemned,  a.d.  431. 

Thus  the  internal  evidence  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
Athanasian  Creed  was,  in  all  probability,  composed  between 
A.  D.  420  and  a.  d.  431. 

As  to  the  fiacB  where  it  was  made,  evidence  tends  to  shew 
that  it  was  Gayi. 

(1)  It  seems  to  have  been  received  first  in  Gaul.  (2)  It  was 
held  in  great  esteem  by  Gallican  councils  and  bishops.  (3)  It 
was  first  admitted  into  the  Gkdlican  Psalter.  (4)  The  oldest 
versions  of  it,  commentaries  on  it,  citations  from  it,  and  tes- 
timonies to  it,  are  Gallican,  or  connected  with  Gaul.  (5)  The 
greatest  number  of  the  manuscripts  of  it,  and  those  of  greatest 
antiquity,  are  found  in  Gaul. 
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From  such  arguments  as  these  it  has  been  <^ncladed,  with 
the  greatest  probability,  that  this  Creed  was  written  in  France, 
and  at  some  time  in  the  interval  between  a.  d.  420  and  481*^ 

The  authorship  of  it  then  must  be  assigned  to  some  person 
or  persons  who  flourished  at  this  period  in  the  Church  of 
OauL 

Now  Vincentius  Lirinensis  and  Hilary  of  Aries  both  were 
Gallican  divines,  and  both  flourished  at  the  required  time. 

Vincentius  was  a  writer  of  great  celebrity  and  judgment, 
and  his  works  contained  thoughts  and  expressions  which  bear  a 
great  similarity  to  the  expressions  in  the  Athanasian  Creed.  It 
is  true  his  famous  work,  the  Commonitorum,  is  assigned  to  the 
date  434,  ».  e.  a  few  years  later  than  the  probable  date  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  But  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  written  the  Creed  before  the  Camnumitorum. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  by  Dr.  Wateriand,  Uiat 
Hilary  was  a  bishop,  which  Vincentius  was  not ;  and  such  a 
work  appears  much  fitter  for  a  bishop  than  for  a  private  pree* 
byter.  He  was  made  a  bishop  a.  d.  429,  which  falls  exactly 
within  the  limits  assigned  for  the  date  of  the  Creed ;  and  what 
more  likely  than  that  he  should  have  set  it  forth  when  he  entered 
on  his  diocese !  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  great  powers. 
His  writings  are  said  to  have  been  small  tracts,  but  extremely 
fine;  and  Honoratus  of  Marseilles,  who  wrote  his  life,  says, 
that  he  wrote  an  excellent  Exposition  of  the  Creed ;  which  is 
the  proper  title  for  the  work  in  question,  a  work  which  was 
rarely  called  a  Creed  (symboltm)  by  the  ancients.  Again,  he 
was  a  great  admirer  of  St.  Augustine  (in  all  but  his  idews  of 
predestination),  whence  we  may  account  for  the  similarity  of 
the  expressions  in  this  Creed  to  the  language  of  that  father. 
The  resemblance,  which  is  traced  to  the  language  of  Vincentius, 
may  have  resulted  from  the  fact,  that  Hilary  and  Vincentius 


^  See  Waterlftnd,  as  above. 
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were  not  only  contemporaries,  but  had  been  inmates  about  the 
same  time,  of  the  same  monastery  at  Lerins ;  that  so  Vincentius 
might  borrow  expressions  from  Hilary  to  whom  he  would  be 
likely  to  look  up  with  respect.  Lastly,  the  style  of  this  Creed 
answers  well  to  what  is  told  us  of  the  style  and  character  of 
Hilary. 

To  conclude,  whether  we  assign  the  Athanasian  Creed  to 
Hilary  or  Yincentius,  or  to  both  or  neither  of  them,  it  was 
pretty  certainly  the  work  of  some  Oallican  writer  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  fifth  century.  It  was  very  probably  called  Aihana^ 
sian^  because  it  clearly  expressed  the  doctrines  which  Athanasius 
80  ably  defended ;  and  because  when  Arianism  was  rife  in  Gaul, 
as  it  was  soon  after  the  publication  of  this  Creed,  the  Arians 
very  probably  called  the  Catholics  Athanasians,  and  the  Creed 
which  especially  and  most  fully  expressed  their  doctrines,  the 
Athanasian  Creeds 

II.  The  particular  value  of  this  Creed  consists  in  this, 
that  it  guards  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Incama*" 
tion  against  the  various  heretical  subtilties  by  which  it  has 
been  explained  away:  and  although  it  may  be  argued  that 
most  of  these  heresies  were  ancient,  and  therefore  out  of  date, 
it  is  far  from  being  true  that  they  may  never  recur.  Arianism, 
Sabellianism,  Apollinarianism,  against  which  it  seems  chiefly  to 
have  been  directed,  have  all  been  revived  in  late  times ;  even 
Nestorian  and  Eutychian  doctrines,  which  the  Creed  as  it  were 
anticipates  and  condemns,  have  been  more  or  less  approved  in 
our  days.  And,  although  none  of  these  errors  were  openly 
professed ;  yet  the  loose  way  in  which  many  modem  writers  on 
Theology  often  express  themselves,  requires  to  be  restrained  by 
something  like  the  Creed  in  question,  which,  by  its  accurate 
language,  is  calculated  to  produce  accuracy  of  thought. 


1  See  Waterland's  Hiitory  of  the  Athanattan  Creed;  Works,  Vol.  it. 
Vol.  I.  X 
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Even  then,  if  some  people  may  think  the  damnatory  daoses, 
a8  they  are  called,  unduly  strong ;  yet  the  occurrence  of  one  or 
two  strong  expressions  should  not  so  far  weigh  with  us,  as  to 
induce  us  to  wish  the  removal  of  this  confession  of  our  faith 
from  the  formularies  of  the  Church.  It  is,  in  the  main,  un* 
questionably  true,  that  he  who,  having  the  means  of  learning 
the  truth  of  Christ,  shall  yet  reject  and  disbelieve  it,  shall  on 
that  account  be  condemned.  It  is  probable,  that  the  damna- 
tory clauses  in  the  Creed  of  Athanasius  mean  no  more  than  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  *  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned ' 
(Mark  xvi.  16).  What  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  involuntary 
ignorance,  prejudice,  or  other  infirmities,  is  one  of  those  secret 
things  which  belong  only  to  the  Lord  our  God;  concerning 
which  we  may  hope,  but  cannot  pronounce.  The  Oospel  de- 
clares, that  unbelief  in  the  truth  shall  be  a  cause  of  condemna- 
tion ;  and  the  Church  is  therefore  justified  in  saying  the  same. 
The  extreme  earnestness  and,  as  to  some  it  seems,  harshness, 
with  which  the  Creed  expresses  it,  resulted  from  the  imminent 
clanger,  at  the  time  it  was  composed,  from  the  most  noxious 
heresy,  and  the  need  there  was  to  hedge  round  the  faith  of  tho 
Church,  as  it  were,  with  thorns  and  briers.  If  we  think  such 
language  unnecessarily  severe,  still  we  must  remember  that 
nothing  human  is  free  from  some  mark  of  human  infirmity,  and 
should  be  slow  to  doubt  the  value  of  a  Catholic  exposition  of 
the  Faith,  because  one  or  two  expressions  seem  a  little  unsuited 
to  modem  phraseology. 

The  moaning  and  importance  of  the  different  clauses  will  bo 
best  appreciated  by  observing,  what  errors  they  respectively 
opposed.  Thus,  let  us  begin  with  ver.  4  :  *  Neither  confounding 
the.  Persons,  nor  dividing  the  Substance.'  The  Patripassians 
and  Sabellians  confounded  the  Persons ;  the  Arians  divided  the 
Substance  of  tho  Godhead.  After  this,  the  next  14  verses, 
down  to  '  yet  not  three  Lords,  but  one  Lord,'  seem  principally 
designed  to  oppose  the  Arian  heresy,  which  denied  the  homo- 
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ousion.  Accordingly  they  declare  that,  in  the  Holy  Trinity 
there  are  Thre$^  with  a  distinction  of  Person,  but  with  an  Unity 
of  Substance  or  Essence ;  so  that,  though  it  is  lawful  to  say 
that  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  are  distinct  Persons,  and  that 
each  Person  is  Lord,  God,  Almighty,  uncreated,  and  incompre* 
hensible ;  yet  it  is  not  lawful  to  say  that  there  are  three  Gods, 
three  Lords,  three  Almighties,  three  Uncreated,  or  three  In« 
comprehensibles  K 

The  19  th  verse  concludes  this  portion  of  the  Creed,  in  the 
words,  *  For  like  as  we  are  compelled  by  the  Christian  verity  to 
acknowledge  every  Person  by  Himself  to  be  God  and  Lord ; 
so  are  we  forbidden  by  the  Catholic  Religion  to  say,  There  be 
three  Gods  or  three  Lords.'  Now  the  former  part  of  this 
clause  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  speak  so  that  we  might 
infer  from  it,  that  any  one  Person  in  the  Trinity,  by  Himself, 
would  constitute  the  whole  Godhead.  This,  however,  is  far 
from  being  the  real  or  natural  sense  of  the  passage.  The 
meaning  is  this :  Each  Person  in  the  Trinity  is  essentially  God. 
And  we  must  not  view  God  as  we  would  a  material  being,  as 
though  the  Godhead  could  be  ditided  into  three  different  parts, 
which  three  united  together  made  up  one  whole ;  and  so  imagine 
that  the  Father  alone  was  not  God,  but  required  to  have  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit  aild^  to  Him  in  order  to  make  up  the 
Godhead.  No !  The  spiritual  unity  of  the  three  Blessed  Per- 
sons in  the  Trinity  is  far  closer,  more  intimate,  and  more  real 
than  that  unity  by  which  parts  make  up  a  whole.  Each  by 
Himself,  or  considered  alone,  must  be  confessed  to  be  God; 
and  yet  all  make  not  up  three  gods,  but  are  One  in  Essence, 
and  therefore  but  One  God. 

The  next  four  verses  are  opposed  to  those  who  confounded 


1  The  original  of  the  word  '  incomprohenBiblo'  is  '  immensus,'  t.  e. 
airttpos,  boundless,  immeasurable,  or  omnipotent.  See  Waterland,  Hiat, 
o/Ath,  Cr.  Ch.  x. ;  Works,  Vol.  rr.  p.  385. 
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the  Persons  of  the  Godhead,  making  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  not  only  one  God,  but  one  Person.  And  they  state  the 
relations  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
both  of  them. 

The  23rd  verse  runs  thus :  '  So  there  is  one  Father,  not 
three  Fathers;  One  Son,  not  three  Sons;  One  Holy  Ghost, 
not  three  Holy  Ghosts.'  It  may  be  asked  here,  of  what  use  is 
this  clause  ?  Did  any  heretics  ever  teach  that  there  were  three 
Fathers,  or  three  Sons,  or  three  Holy  Ghosts !  The  answer  is, 
those  who  asserted  that  there  were  three  unoriginated  principles 
(rpch  avapxoijt  were  considered  to  teach  virtually  that  there 
were  three  Fathers  or  three  Sons,  or  three  Holy  Ghosts,  or  a 
Trinity  of  Trinities.  Thus  one  of  the  Apostolical  Canons  is 
directed  against  presbyters,  who  should  baptize  'in  three  un^ 
originated  principles,  or  in  three  Sons,  or  in  three  Paracletes, 
or  in  three  Holy  Ghosts.'  The  Council  of  Braoara  denounces 
those  who  shall  say,  *  as  the  Gnostics  and  Priscillianists,  that 
there  is  a  Trinity  of  Trinities.'  And  Pope  Vigilius  decrees 
that,  if  any  '  baptize  in  one  Person  of  the  Trinity,  or  in  two,  or 
in  three  Fathers,  or  in  three  Sons,  or  in  three  Comforters,'  he 
should  be  cast  out  of  the  Church  ^ 

The  Creed  from  verse  27  treats  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
excludes  the  various  heretical  opinions  on  this  subject. 

Some  denied  that  Christ  was  God,  as  the  Ebionitee,  Arians,. 
&c.  Others  denied  that  He  was  Man ;  as  the  Gnostics,  the 
Apollinarians,  and  afterwards  the  Eutychians.  Especially  the 
Apollinarians  denied  that  He  was  perfect  man,  having  both  a 
reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  besides  His  Godhead,  ver.  30. 

Again,  the  Apollinarians  charged  the  Catholics  with  saying 
that  Christ  was  two ;  since  they  assigned  Him  a  human  soul 
as  well  as  a  Divine  Spirit.  Therefore  the  Creed  adds,  that 
•though  He  be  God  and  Man,  yet  Ho  is  not  two,  but  one 


1  Bingham,  E.  A.  Bk.  xi.  ch.  iii.  {  4. 
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Christ.^  A  clause  which  afterwards  was  suitable  to  oppose  the 
Nestorians,  who  held  that  there  were  two  Persons  united  in 
Christ,  ver.  32. 

Once  more,  the  ApoUinarians  made  the  Oodhead  of  Christ 
act  the  part  of  a  soul  to  His  Manhood ;  which  was  virtually 
converting  the  Godhead  into  flesh  ^  The  true  doctrine  was,  not 
that  Ood  was  changed  into  man,  but  that  the  Word  of  God 
took  human  nature  into  union  with  His  Godhead.  Therefore 
the  Creed  says  '  One,  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into 
flesh,  but  by  taking  of  the  Manhood  into  God,^  ver.  33. 

Again,  the  ApoUinarians  made  a  *  confusion  of  substance* 
in  Christ,  for  they  confounded  His  Godhead  and  His  Manhood; 
as  the  Eutychians  did  afterwards,  inasmuch  as  they  made  His 
Godhead  act  the  part  of  His  human  soul.  Therefore  says  the 
Creed,  '  One  altogether,  not  by  confusion  of  substance,  but  by 
unity  of  Person,'  t .  €.  by  uniting  both  natures  in  one  Person, 
ver.  34.  And  this  is  further  explained,  that,  as  in  the  ordinary 
man  there  are  two  difierent  substances,  body  and  soul,  united 
in  one ;  so  in  Christ  two  diflerent  natures,  God  and  Man,  are 
intimately  united,  yet  not  confounded  together,  ver.  35  :  ^  As 
the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  Man  is 
one  Christ.' 

Thus  the  principal  clauses  of  the  Creed  are  drawn  up  to 
obviate  the  principal  errors  on  the  two  chief  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith.  If  such  errors  had  never  arisen,  the  accurate 
language  of  the  Creed  would  have  been  useless.  But  when 
dangers  have  been  shewn  to  exist,  opposition  to  them  seems 
inevitably  forced  upon  the  Church.  Peace  is  infinitely  to  be 
desired,  but  it  is  better  to  contend  for  the  faith  than  to  lose  it. 


1  Contentiosissime  affinnanteB,  Yerbum  camem  factum,  hoc  est.  Verb! 
aliquid  in  camem  fuisse  conycnum  atque  mutatum. — Augustin.  Hcerei.  ' 
65. 
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The  thrbb  Crbbds  in  thbir  Original  Languagbs. 

1.     Symlolum  Jpostolorum. 

UiaTevw  eU  tov  Qeov  Tlarepa  wavTOKparopa  iroitjTrjv 
ovpavov  Kai  'y^s,  Kai  Itjaovy  ^ptaTov  Yiov  avTou  tov  fiovoyev^ 
TOV  Kvptov  rjfjLwv.  TOV  cvWrjcpOcvTa  e/c  TLvevfAUTo^  Ay  gov,  yev^ 
rrjOevra  e/c  Mapla^  TfJ9  irapOevovy  rraOovTa  eirl  VIovtiov  IliXa- 
Tow,  aTavpwOevTU,  OavovTOy  kqI  Ta(p€VTa,  KaTeXOovTU  €«r  ^oou^ 
Ttj  TpiTri  tjficpq.  avacTuvTa  atro  twv  v€Kpwv»  aveXQovTa  6i9 
Toi/9  oifpavov^j  Ka9el^ofx€vov  ev  oe^i^  Qeov  riarpoy  iravToovva-' 
fjLOVi  eKeiOev  ip'^ofxevov  Kplvai  ^wvTa^  koi  veKpov^.  WuTTevto  cis 
TO  TLvevfxa  to  ayiov^  ay'iav  KaOoXiKijv  eKKXtjalav,  ayicov  Koivah- 
vtav,  a(p€Giv  afxapTiviv,  aapKo^  ava(TTa<Tiv,  ^(M)riv  alwviov*    Afitjv. 

2.     Symholum  Constantimpol 

TLiaT€vofiev  eU  eva  Qeov,  HaTcpa  wavroKpaTopaf  iroifiTrjv 
ovpavov  Kai  yfj^^  opaTwv  T€  iravrwv  Kai  aoparwv*  Kac  €i9  eva 
Kvpiov  lijaovv  KpiaToVf  tov  Yiov  tov  Qeov  top  fiovoyevij,  tov 
ex  TOV  TLaTpo9  yevvtjOevTa  irpo  iravTiav  tUv  aiwvuiv*  ipik  €k 
^WTo^i  Qeov  aXrjOivov  e/c  Qeov  aXtjOivov,  yevvrfievTay  ov  iroitj^ 
devTOy  ofxoovaiov  TrJ5  llaTpl'  Si  ov  to,  irdvTa  eyevcTo,  tov  oi 
lifia^  Tovi  avOpmirov^j  Kai  Sid  Ttjv  tjfieTepttP  awTtipiaVt  KareX" 
QovTa  eK  Twv  ovpavAvy  koi  aapKwQevTa  eK  YivevixaTo^  ayiov, 
Kai  Ma|Ota(  t^s  irapQevoVy  Ka\  evavOpanrtia'avTa'  {TTavpwOevTa 
T€  virep  tjficSv  ejTi  UovtIov  IIiXaToi/,  Kai  iraOovTaf  xai  Ta<pevTa, 
Kai  av{urTavTa  tjJ  Tphri  rjfxepijt  kotcl  ras  ypa^s'  xai  aveX-- 
OovTa  eis  Toi/y  ovpavov^y  Kai  KaOe^o/mevov  ck  Sel^iiiv  tov  IlaTpcJy. 
Kai  iraXiv  ep^ofxevov  /utera  So^ij^  Kplvai  l^wvTas  Kai  v€Kpov%*  ov 
T$9  fiaaiXela^  ovk  eaTat  reXo?.      Kai  ek  to  Hvevfia  to  ayiov, 

TO  KvpiOU,   KOI   TO  (^WOTTOIOV,   TO    €K  TOV  IlaT/OOJ    €K7rOp€VOfJi€VOV, 

.  To^  GUV  iaTpi  Kai  Yi(t)  aufXTrpoaKvvov/uLevoVy  Kai  avvSo^a^Ofxevoyj 
t6  XaX^jaav  Sid  twv  TrpoC^rjTwv^  EI9  fx'iav  dy'iav  KaOoXiK^jv  Kai 
ayroaToXiK^u  eKKXrjalav   0^0X070^}^^.  e^  (iawTlcTfJLa  eU  dcpeaiv 
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d/iapTuiv,  vpoadoKtifAev  avaaraaiv  peKpwvy  Kai  (^of^v  toS  /txcX- 


3.     Fides  Sancti  Aikanasii, 

1  Qaiciinque  vnlt  salvus  esse,  ante  omnia  opus  est   ut 
teneat  Catholicam  Fidem. 

2  Quam  nisi  quisque  integram  inviolatanique  servaverit, 
absque  dubio  in  aetemum  peribit. 

3  Fides  autem  Catholica  haec  est,  ut  unum  Deum  in  Tri- 
nitate,  et  Trinitatem  in  Unitate  veneremur : 

4  Neque  confundentes  Personas,  neque  Substantiam  sepa- 
rantes. 

5  Alia  est  enim  Persona  Patris,  alia  Filii,  alia  Spiritos 
Sancti. 

6  Sed  Patris,  et  Filii  et  Spiritns  Sancti,  una  est  DiWnitas, 
sequalis  Gloria,  costema  Majestas. 

7  Qualis  Pater,  talis  Filius,  talis  et  Spiritus  Sanctus. 

8  Increatus  Pater,  increatus  Filius,  increatus  et  Spiritus 
Sanctus. 

9  Immensus  Pater,  immensus  Filius,  immensus  et  Spiritus 
Sanctus*. 

10  -ffitemus  Pater,  «temus  Filius,  aetemus  et  Spiritus 
Sanctus. 

11  Et  tamen  non  tres  (etemi,  sed  unus  setemus. 

12  Sicut  non  tres  increati,  nee  tres  immensi,  sed  unus  in* 
ereatus,  et  unus  innnensus. 

13  Similiter,  Omnipotens  Pater,  Omnipotens  Filius,  Omni* 
potenis  et  Spiritus  Sanctus. 

14  Et  tamen  non  tres  Omnipotentes,  sed  unus  Omnipotens. 

15  Ita  Deus  Pater,  Deus  Filius,  Deus  et  Spiritus  Sanctus. 

16  Et  tamen  non  tres  Dii,  sed  unus  est  Deus. 

17  Ita  Dominus    Pater,    Dominus   Filius,    Dominus  et 
Spiritus  Sanctus. 
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18  Et  tamen  non  ires  Domini,  sed  unus  est  Dominus. 

19  Quia  sicut  singillatini  unamquamque  Personam  et 
Deum  et  Dominum  confiteri  Christiana  veritate  compellimur; 
ita  tres  Deos  aut  Dominos  dicere  Catholica  religione  prohibemur. 

20  Pater  a  nullo  est  factus,  nee  creatus,  nec-genitus. 

21  Filius  a  Patre  solo  est,  non  factus,  nee  ereatus,  sed 
genitus. 

22  Spiritus  Sanctus  a  Patre  et  Filio,  non  factus,  nee 
creatus,  nee  genitus  est,  sed  proeedens. 

23  Unus  ergo  Pater,  non  tres  Patres ;  unus  Filius,  non 
tres  Filii;  unus  Spiritus  Sanetus,  non  tres  Spiritus  Sancti 

24  Et  in  hac  Tinitate  nihil  prius  aut  posterius,  nihil 
majus  aut  minus,  sed  totss  tres  Personse  eosetemoe  sibi  sunt, 
^t  cosequales. 

25  Ita  ut  per  omnia,  sicut  jam  supra  dictum  est,  et 
Unitas  in  Trinitate.  et  Trinitas  in  Unitate  veneranda  sit. 

26  Qui  vult  ergo  salvus  esse,  ita  de  Trinitate  sentiat. 

27  Sed  necessarium  est  ad  aetomam  Salutem,  ut  Incar- 
nationem  quoque  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christo  fideliter  credat. 

28  Est  ergo  Fides  recta,  ut  credamus  et  confiteamur, 
quia  Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus,  Dei  Filius,  Deus  pariter 
et  Homo  est. 

29  Deus  est  ex  substantia  Patris  ante  saecula  genitus  : 
Homo,  ex  substantia  Matris  in  saeculo  natus. 

30  Perfectus  Deus,  perfectus  Homo  ex  anima  rationali  et 
humana  came  subsistens. 

31  iEqualis  Patri  secundum  Divinitatem:  minor  Patre 
secundum  Humanitatem. 

32  Qui  licet  Deus  sit  et  Homo,  non  duo  tamen,  sed 
unus  est  Christus. 

33  Unus  autem,  non  conversione  Divinitatis  in  camem, 
sed  assumptione  Humanitatis  in  Deum. 

34  Unus  omnino,  non  confusiono  Substantive,  sed  unitate 
Persona?. 
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35  Nam  sicut  anima  rationalis  et  caro  unos  est  Homo ; 
ita  Deus  et  Homo  unus  est  Christus. 

36  Qui  passus  est  pro  salute  nostra,  desoendit  ad  inferos, 
tertia  die  resnrrexit  a  mortuis. 

37  Adscendit  ad  coelos,  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris ;  ind^ 
venturus  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos. 

38  Ad  cujus  adventum  omnes  homines  resurgere  habent 
cum  corporibus  suis,  et  reddituri  sunt  de  factis  propriis 
rationem*  • 

39  Et  qui  bona  egerunt,  ibunt  in  vitam  setemamy  qui 
vero  mala,  in  ignem  setemam. 

40  Hsec  est  Fides  Catholica,  quam  nisi  quisque  fideliter, 
firmiterque  orediderit,  salvus  esse  non  poterit. 


ARTICLE    IX. 


Of  Ori^noUy  or  Birth- sin. 


Original  Sin  standeth  not  in  the 
foUo¥ring  of  Adam  (as  the  Pelagians 
do  Tunly  talk) ;  but  it  is  the  fault 
and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  OTcry 
man,  that  naturally  is  engendered  of 
the  ofispring  of  Adam,  wherebyman 
is  very  far  gone  from  original  right- 
eousness, and  is  of  his  own  nature 
inclined  to  eyll,  so  that  the  flesh 
histeth  always  contrary  to  the  Spirit; 
and  therefore  in  erery  person  bom 
into  this  world,  it  deseryeth  God's 
wrath  and  damnation.  And  this 
infection  of  nature  doth  remain,  yea, 
in  them  that  are  regenerated ;  where- 
by the  lust  of  the  flesh,  called  in 
Greek  <f>p6inj^a  aapKhs,  which  some 
do  expound  the  wisdom,  some  sen- 
suality, some  the  affection,  some  the 
desire  of  the  flesh,  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God.  And  although  there 
is  no  condenmation  for  them  that 
belieye  and  are  baptized;  yet  the 
Apostle  doth  confess,  that  concupis- 
cence and  lust  hath  of  itself  the 
nature  of  sin. 


J)e  Ptceato  OriginalL 

Peccatum  originale  non  est  (ut  fa- 
bulantnr  Pelagiam)  in  imitatione 
Adami  situm,  Bed  est  vitium,  et  de- 
pravatio  naturse,  ciguslibet  honunis, 
ex  Adamo  naturaliter  propagati :  qua 
fit,  ut  ab  originali  justitiaqoam  lon- 
gissime  distet,  ad  malum  sua  natura 
propendeat,  et  care  semper  adyersua 
spiritum  concupiscat,  undo  in  uno- 
quoque  nascentium,  iram  Dei,  atque 
damnationem  meretnr.  Manet  etiam 
in  renatis  hsec  natursQ  depravatio. 
Qua  fit,  ut  affectus  camis,  Gncoe 
<f>p6in]fia  axipK^  (quod  alil  sapxen- 
tiam,  alii  sensum,  alii  afiectmn,  alii 
studium  camis  interpretantur)  legi 
Dei  non  subjidatnr  et  quanquam 
renatis  et  credentibus,  nulla  propter 
Christum  est  condemnatio,  peccati 
tamen  in  sese  rationem  habere  con- 
cupiscentiam,  fatetur  Apostolus. 


Section  I. 

HISTORY. 

THE  origin  of  evil  in  the  world  has  from  very  early  times 
been  a  subject  of  speculation  among  philosophers  and 
divines.  What  the  Jewish  opinions  on  the  question  may  have 
been,  is  not  easy  to  decide.  The  rite  of  circumcision,  as  ad- 
ministered to  infants,  may  have  been  understood,  as  shewing 
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that  infanta  were  bom  in  sin,  and  had  need  of  the  ciruumobion 
of  the  Spirit,  to  make  them  partakers  of  the  promises  of  Q<kL 
The  enstom  among  the  Jews  to  baptize  (as  well  as  to  circum- 
cise) all  proselyteB,  whether  men,  women  or  children,  may  seem 
to  indicate  that  they  looked  on  all,  even  from  their  birth,  as 
naturally  unclean,  and  needing  a  laver  or  cleansing,  before 
admission  to  the  privileges  of  their  Church  ^ 

That  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  held  the 
universality  of  human  corruption,  there  can  be  but  little  ques- 
tion. A  history  of  infant  baptism  is  also  a  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  baptism  being  for  the  remission  of  sin*.  If  there 
were  no  original  sin,  infants  could  have  no  need  to  be  baptized. 
Hence  Wall,  in  his  History  of  Baptism^  has  brought  together, 
with  great  labour  and  fidelity,  passages  from  the  earliest  writers, 
shewing  their  belief  in  the  original  infection  of  our  nature  from 
Adam.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  fathers  would  speak 
as  clearly  on  this  point  before  as  after  the  rise  of  Pelagi- 
anism.  But  a  fair  inspection  of  the  passages  thus  cited  will 
convince  us  that  the  doctrine  was  held,  almost  as  clearly  as  is 
expressed  in  our  own  Article,  from  the  very  earliest  times  of 
the  Church ^ 

For  examples  of  the  language  of  the  fathers  we  may  take 
the  following  passages:  ^Besides  the  evil,**  says  Tertullian^ 
*•  which  the  soul  contracts  from  the  intervention  of  the  wicked 
spirit,  there  is  an  antecedent,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  natural 
evil  arising  from  its  corrupt  origin.  For,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  the  corruption  of  our  nature  is  another  nature,  having 


^  See  the  account  of  this  custom  at  leugth  in  Wall's  History  of  Infant 
Baptism.   Introd. 

3  Mark  x.  4.    Acts  xxii.  16. 

9  See  especially  the  quotations  from  Clem.  Rom.  Vol.  i.  pp.  47, 48; 
Justin  Martyr,  pp.  64,68;  Tortullian,  p.  96;  Origeu,  p.  121:  Cyprian, 
p.  182.     Compare  Bishop  Kaye's  Justin  Martyr,  p.  75 ;  Tertullian,  p.  325. 

^  Malum  igitur  anima),  praster  quod  cz  obventu  spiritus  nequam  super- 
struitur,  ex  originis  vitio  antocodit,  naturalc  quodammodo.      Nam,  ut 
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its  proper  god  and  father,   namely,  the  author  of  that  cor« 
ruption.'' 

Cyprian,  and  the  council  of  siicty-six  bishops  with  him  (a.  d. 
253),  in  their  epistle  to  Fidus,  use  the  following  words :  *  If 
then  the  greatest  offenders,  and  they  that  have  grievously  sinned 
against  God  before,  have,  when  they  afterwards  come  to  beheve, 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  no  person  is  kept  off  from  baptism  and 
this  grace ;  how  much  less  reason  is  there  to  refuse  an  infant, 
who,  being  newly  bom,  has  no  sin,  save  that  being  descended 
from  Adam  according  to  the  flesh,  he  has  from  his  very  birth 
contracted  the  contagion  of  the  death  anciently  threatened: 
who  comes  for  this  reason  more  easily  to  receive  forgiveness  of 
sins,  because  they  are  not  his  own  but  others^  sins  that  are 
forgiven  him  ^  V 

On  this,  however,  as  on  other  articles  of  faith,  there  arose 
heresies  from  very  early  times.  In  the  second  century,  about 
A.D.  180,  Florinus,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  taught 
that  God  was  the  author  of  evil.  This  man  had  been  a  friend 
of  Irenseus,  and  a  disciple  of  Polycarp^s.  A  fragment  of  a 
letter  from  Irenseus  addressed  to  him,  in  which  Irenseus  com* 
bats  his  peculiar  error,  is  preserved  by  Eusebius*.  The  Mar< 
cionites  had,  before  this,  taught  the  doctrine  of  two  principles. 


diximus,  natune  comiptio  alia  natura  est,  habons  Buum  Deiim  et  patrem, 
ipsum  scilicet  corruptionis  auctorem. — De  AnimOf  c.  41 ;  Bp.  Eaye,  p.  326. 
See  also  cap.  40 :  Ita  omnb  anima  eousque  in  Adam  censetur,  donee  in 
Cbristo  recenseatur ;  tamdiu  immunda,  quamdiu  receDBeatar. 

1  Porro  autem  si  etiam  grayissimis  dolictoribus,  et  in  Deum  multom 
ante  peccantibus,  cum  postea  crediderint,  remissa  peccatonun  dator,  ct 
a  baptismo  atquc  a  gratia  nemo  probibetur ;  quanto  ma^  probiberi  non 
debet  infans,  qui  reccns  natus  nihil  peccarit,  nisi  quod,  secundum  Adam 
carnallter  natus,  contagium  mortis  antique  prima  nativitate  contraxit?  qui 
ad  remissam  peccatorum  accipiendam  boc  ipso  facilius  accedit,  quod  illi 
temittunturnon  propria,  sed  aliena  peccata. — Cyprian.  EpisL  64  odFidum, 
Wall,  Vol.  I.  p.  128. 

«  Eusebius,  H.  E.  v.  20.  See  Heylin,  Historia  Quinquarticularis,  ch.  i.; 
htaven's  Iremmu,  p.  24 ;  also  Augustin.  Hceres.  66,  Tom.  vm.  p.  21. 
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the  one  of  good  and  the  other  of  evil ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
probable,  that  it  was  in  opposition  to  this,  that  Florinus  fell 
into  the  opposite  heresy,  and  that,  in  maintaining  the  sole 
sovereignty  of  Ood,  he  was  led  to  make  Him  the  author  of 
sin^ 

The  Onostic  heretics  in  general  attributed  the  origin  of  sin 
to  matter,  wjbich  they  considered  as  essentially  evil.  Colorbasus^ 
we  are  told',  and  Priscillian,  held  that  men's  actions  were  in6u« 
enced  by  the  stars^  The  Manichees,  like  the  Marcionites 
before  them,  but  more  systematically,  taught  the  eternal  exist- 
ence of  two  opposite  and  antagonistic  principles,  to  the  one 
of  which  they  attributed  the  origin  of  evil^. 

The  great  Origen,  though  using  freely  those  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  speak  of  man's  natural  corruption,  and  of  his 
being  bom  in  sin  ^;  yet,  from  his  peculiar  theory  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  human  souls,  could  scarcely  hold  than  man's  sinful- 
ness was  derived  from  the  first  sin  of  Adam.  His  theory  was, 
that  all  souls  of  men  have  existed  in  a  former  state  and  are 
confined  in  bodies,  and  placed  in  circumstances  according  to 
their  conduct  in  that  former  state ;  and  that  the  bodies  which 
they  now  have  are  more  or  loss  gross  according  to  the  qualities 
of  their  former  crimes*. 


1  Lardner's  Hist.  o/IIeretica,  ch.  x.  }  x. ;  Bp.  Kaye's  Tertullianj  ch.  vn» 

3  Augustin.  De  Hasres,  15. 

3  Augustin.  De  Hcsrea,  70 :  Adetniunt  ctiam  fatalibus  stellis  hominei 
colligatos. 

^  See  Mosheim,  Cent.  m.  pt.  ii.  ch.  v.  The  Manicbees  are  said  to 
hare  taught  that '  sin  was  a  substance.'  And  Saturninus  and  the  Manichees 
are  said  to  have  taught  that  sin  was  in  man  '  a  natura,  non  a  culpa,'  which 
accounts  for  the  language  of  the  fathers  against  them,  e,  g,  Theodoret, 
Dial.  I. :  i;  dfjutfyrta  ovk  tfari  t^s  <l}wrt<os  aXX^  rfjg  Kaicfjs  irpoaipio'tm.  See 
Suiccr,  I.  p.  208.  Tbe  Manichees  did  not  consider  sin  to  lie  in  a  depnu 
vation  of  the  whole  natural  actions  and  thoughts  of  man,  but  in  an  eyil 
constitution  of  a  portion  of  bis  nature,  which  they  traced  to  that  principle^ 
whom  they  considered  as  the  creator  of  all  the  evil  in  tbe  uniyerse. 

^  See,  for  example,  the  passage  quoted  by  Wall,  Vol.  i.  p.  121. 

®  See  Dupin,  EecUi,  Hist  Cent.  in.  Art.  Origen,     See  abo  a  goody 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  a  very  important 
heresy  sprang  up,  which  called  forth  more  decidedly  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Church  on  this  doctrine.  Pelagius  was  a  monk 
residing  at  Bome,  but  of  British  extraction,  his  name,  in  his 
own  country,  being  probably  Morgan.  Coelestius,  another  monk, 
a  native  of  Ireland,  and  Julianus,  a  bishop,  were  his  chief 
allies.  His  heresy  was  spread  abroad  about  a.  d.  410,  the  year 
that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Goths.  Coelestius,  having  endea- 
voured to  take  priest's  orders  at  Carthage,  was  accused  by 
Paulinus,  a  deacon  of  that  Church,  of  holding  several  false 
opinions.  About  the  same  time,  St.  Augustine  wrote  his  6rst 
treatise  against  the  same  errors.  Pelagius  had  retired  into 
Palestine,  whither  Augustine  sent  Orosius,  a  Spanish  presbyter, 
to  accuse  him  before  a  Synod  of  bishops  at  Jerusalem.  Here, 
and  at  Diospolis,  he  was  acquitted  without  censure.  But  in  the 
year  416,  two  Councils,  one  at  Carthage  and  another  at  Mi- 
levis,  condemned  the  Pelagian  opinions,  innocent,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  was  written  to  by  the  Councils,  and  agreed  in  their 
decision.     But,  in  the  year  417,  he  was  succeeded  by  Zosimus, 


though  popular,  account  of  Origen's  opmlons  in  the  Biography  of  the  Early 
Church,  by  the  Rot.  R.  W.  Evans. 

Origcn  has  rery  generally  been  charged  with  semi-Pelagianism,  and 
with  being  the  forerunner  of  the  Pelagian  heretics.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
judge  clearly  and  impartially  about  his  opinions.  A  variety  of  causes 
tend  to  obscure  them.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  at  times  he  speaks 
most  clearly  of  all  men  being  bom  in  sin,  and  needing  purification.  For 
example,  Augustine  could  not  speak  more  plainly  than  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Quod  si  placet  audire  quid  etiam  alii  sancti  de  ista  natrritate  senserint, 
audi  David  dicentem :  In  iniquitatibuSf  inquit,  conceptu$  sum  et  in  peecatis 
peperit  me  mater  mea:  ostendens  quod  qusecumque  anima  in  came  nascitur, 
iniquitatis  et  peccati  sorde  polluitur :  et  proptoroa  dictum  esso  illud  quod 
jam  superius  memoravimus,  quia  nemo  mundus  a  sorde,  nee  si  unius  did  sit 
^fita  ejus,  Addi  his  etiam  potest,  ut  requiratur  quid  causie  sit,  cum  bap- 
iisma  Ecclesise  pro  remissionc  peccatonim  dctur,  secundum  Ecclesise  ob- 
ierrantiam  etiam  parvulis  bajitismum  dari ;  cum  utique  si  nihil  essot  in 
farfulia  quod  ad  remissionem  dcberct  et  indulgentiam  pertinere,  gratia 
fNjpttiiPi  aoperflna  videretur.— Origen.  Uomil,  in  Lcvltic.  ym.  num.  3. 
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who,  gained  over  by  the  ambiguous  confession  of  the  Pelagians, 
and  being  himself  a  great  admirer  of  Origen,  pronounced  in 
their  favour.  Augustine,  however,  with  the  African  bishops, 
persevered  in  their  opposition ;  and  Zosimus,  yielding  to  their 
representations,  changed  his  mind,  and  condenmed  with  great 
severity  Pelagius  and  Coelestius.  They  were  again  finally  con- 
demned at  the  third  general  Council  at  Ephesus,  which  met  to 
consider  the  tenets  of  Nestorius^ 

The  doctrines  charged  against  Coelestius  at  the  Council  of 
Carthage  (a.d.  412)  were — 

^That  Adam  was  created  mortal,  and  would  have  died, 
whether  he  had  sinned  or  not.  That  the  sin  of  Adam  hurt  only 
himself,  and  not  all  mankind.  That  Infants  new  bom  are  in 
the  same  state  that  Adam  was  before  his  fall.  That  a  man 
may  be  without  sin,  and  keep  God^s  commandments  if  he 
will«.' 

Pelagius  himself  sent  a  Creed  to  Innocent,  in  which  he 
avoids  a  clear  st^atement  concerning  original  sin,  but  distinctly 
asserts  that,  though  we  all  need  the  help  of  God,  we  can  all 
keep  God^s  laws  if  we  will.  The  principal  opponents  of  Pela- 
gius were  Augustine,  Jerom,  and  Fulgentius^ 

The  controversies  thus  called  forth  were  not  soon  allayed. 
A  new  sect  soon  arose  from  the  former  one,  called  Semi-Pela- 
gians, whose  opinions  concerning  original  sin  were  not  so  objec- 


1  Sec  the  history  of  Pelagius  and  Pelagiauism  giren  by  Wall,  Hist,  of 
In/ant  Baptism^  Vol.  i.  ch.  xix. ;  Mosheim,  Cent  v.  Part  u.  ch.  v.  Also 
the  History  of  PelagiaDism  giren  in  the  Preface  to  the  tenth  ?olume  of 
the  Benedictine  Edition  of  St.  Augustine's  works. 

«  WaU,  Vol.  I.  p.  367. 

3  The  Pelagians  endeavoured  to  prove  that  some  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
especially  of  the  Greek  Church,  used  their  language,  and  denied  the  exist- 
once  of  sin  in  infants.  Augustine,  in  his  treatise  contra  Julianum,  shews* 
in  opposition  to  that  heretic,  that  St.  Chrysostom  (whom  Julian  had  cited 
in  favour  of  Polagianism)  had  in  reality  plainly  expressed  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin. — Aug.  contra  JuHanum,  Lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  Vol.  x.  p.  609 ;  Wall, 
Vol.  I.  p.  416. 
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tionable  ae  those  of  Pelagius,  but  who  ascribed  far  too  much  to 
the  unaflBbted  strength  of  the  human  will'. 

The  sentiments  of  Pelagius  foond  considerable  favoor  in  his 
native  island  of  Britain,  and  caused  many  and  grievous  troaUes 
to  the  Church  there.  Germanus,  bishop  of  Auzerre,  and  Lu^ 
pus,  bishop  of  Troyes,  were  sent  over  to  Britain  by  the  Oallicaa 
Church,  to  confute  the  growing  heresy,  and  had  great  sucoessy 
if  we  may  credit  ancient  accounts,  in  opposing  both  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  enemies  of  the  Church '.  The  famous  Dewi,  or  St. 
Darid,  was  afterwards  greatly  distinguished  for  the  seal  and 
ability  with  which  he  opposed  the  prevailing  error,  and  aided  in 
its  overthrow.  Especially  at  the  Council  of  Llanddewi  Brefi,  in 
Cardiganshire,  his  eloquence  and  arguments  are  said  to  have 
availed  to  the  silencing  of  his  adversaries,  and  the  establishing 
of  his  own  celebrity.  He  was  hereupon  unanimously  elected 
primate,  the  aged  Dyvrig  (Dubritius)  resigning  in  his  favour ; 
and  he  afterwards  called  another  Synod  at  Caoieon,  where  his 
exertions  were  rewarded  by  the  extermination  of  the  heresy'. 

The  schoolmen,  in  the  middle  ages,  as  might  have  been  ex-* 
pected,  debated  much  concerning  the  subject  of  original  sin. 
Original  Righteousness  they  seem  to  have  considered  something 
superadded  to  the  original  nature  of  man,  not  a  part  of  that 
nature.  According  to  Luther^s  statement  of  their  opinions,  it 
was  *•  an  ornament  added  to  man,  as  a  wreath  upon  a  maiden^s 
hair  is  an  ornament  bestowed  on  her,  and  not  a  part  of  herself  ^'^ 
Original  sin,  therefore,  was  the  loss  or  privation  of  original 
righteousness,  and  man  was  an  object  of  Qod's  displeasure,  not 
as  possessing  what  was  offensive  to  God,  but  as  wanting  in  that 


1  See  below,  under  Article  X. 

*  Bede,  Hist.  Lib.  i.  cap.   xrii. — xxii. ;   Stillingfleet'a  Orig,  Brkan. 
cb.  IV. ;  Collier's  Eccl  Hist.  Book  i. 

•  Gildas  Cambrensis.     Roes'  WeUh  Saints,  p.  193 ;  Usber,  Brit,  Ecrl. 
Antiq,  c.  T.  xiii. ;  Williams'  Antiq.  of  the  Ct/mry,  pp.  134,  287. 

♦  Luther,  Op,  vi.  p.  38,  ap.  Laurence,  Hampton  Lfcturts,  p.  256. 
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\vhioh  was  pleaung  to  Him.  The  body  indeed  was  infected  by 
the  fall,  whether  from  the  poison  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  or  from 
whatever  cause ;  but  the  soul  suflfered,  only  as  deprived  of  that 
which  Adam  possessed,  the  presence  of  God,  and  supernatural 
righteousness,  and  as  having  the  imptUation  of  sin  derived  from 
Adam^  The  infection  of  the  body  was  indeed  fames  peeccUi^  a 
fuel  which  might  be  kindled  into  sin ;  but  the  soul  contracted 
puilt  from  imputation  of  Adam^s  guilt,  not  sin  from  the  inherit* 
ance  of  Adam^s  sin,  though  deprived  of  primitive  righteousness) 
a  quality  dependent  on  the  presence  and  indwelling  of  Ood. 
St.  Augustine  had  doubted  whether  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body 
was  derived  from  the  parents,  and  so  contracted  sin  from  them. 
But  the  schoolmen,  deciding  that  the  soul  came  direct  from  God, 
of  necessity  were  led  to  deny  a  direct  derivation  of  sin  to  the 
soul,  confining  its  pollution  to  the  body,  which  then  infects  the 
^oul;  and  so  they  made  the  defect  of  the  soul  to  consist  in  an 
rabsence  of  good,  rather  than  in  a  presence  and  dominion  of  evil*. 
In  the  Council  of  Trent  there  was  much  discussion  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  fathers  and  schoolmen  on  this  article ;  after 
^hich  the  following  decrees  were  finally  determined  on:  (l)  That 
Adam  by  transgressing  lost  holiness  and  justice,  incurred  the 
^wrath  of  God,  death,  thraldom  to  the  devil,  and  was  infected 
both  in  soul  and  body.     (2)  That  Adam  derived  to  his  post^ 


1  See  Laurence,  Berm.  m.  p.  69,  &c.,  and  note  4  and  6,  p.  266. 

The  fathers  appear,  almost  with  one  consent,  to  have  held,  that  original 
righteousness  consisted  both  of  natural  innocence,  and  of  the  grace  of  Ood 
vouchsafed  to  Adam.  The  one  was  lost  simultaneously  with  the  other. 
Indeed  the  one  could  not  exist  without  the  other.  Original  righteousness, 
therefore,  according  to  the  primitive  teaching,  was  not  only  defect  of  sin, 
but  also  the  presence  of  God's  Spirit.  At  the  fall,  God's  Spirit  was  for- 
feited, and  primeral  innocence  lost  at  the  same  time.  See  this  proved, 
with  his  usual  learning  and  clearness  of  reasoning,  by  Bp.  Bull,  Works, 
Vol.  II.  Disc.  V.  Oxf.  1827.  Bp.  Bull  gives  strong  reasons  for  believing 
this  to  be  both  the  universal  belief  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves. 

«  Sarpi,  Council  of  Trent,  p.  163. 

Vol.  I.  Y 
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rity  death  of  body,  and  sin  of  bouL  (S)  That  sin,  transmitt^ 
by  generation,  not  by  imitation,  can  be  abolished  by  no  remedy 
but  the  death  of  Christ,  and  that  the  merit  of  Christ  is  applied 
to  children  in  baptism,  as  well  as  to  adults.  (4)  That  newly- 
born  children  ought  to  be  baptized,  as  having  contracted  sin 
from  Adam.  (5)  That  by  the  grace  of  baptism  the  guilt  of 
original  sin  is  remitted,  and  that  all  is  removed  which  hath  the 
true  and  proper  nature  of  sin.  And  though  the  concupiscence 
remaining  is  called  by  the  Apostle  sin ;  the  Synod  declared  that 
it  was  not  true  and  proper  sin,  but  was  so  termed,  because  it 
ariseth  from  sin,  and  inelineth  to  it\ 

The  point,  on  which  these  decrees  dififered  from  the  Ninth 
Article  of  our  Church,  is  in  the  entire  cancelling  of  original  sin 
in  baptism.  According  to  the  Scholastic  definition,  that  original 
sin  consisted  in  the  deprivation  of  original  righteousness,  the 
Council  of  Trent  determined  that  in  baptism  the  soul  was  re- 
stored pure  into  the  state  of  innocency,  though  the  punishments 
which  follow  sin  be  not  removed.  This  all  the  fathers  expounded 
by  saying,  that  the  perfection  of  Adam  consisted  in  an  infused 
quality,  which  adorned  the  soul,  made  it  perfect  and  acceptable 
to  God,  and  exempted  the  body  from  mortality.  And  God,  for 
the  merit  of  Christ,  giveth  unto  those  that  are  regenerated  by 
baptism  another  quality  called  justifying  grace,  which,  wiping 
out  every  blemish  in  the  soul,  maketh  it  pure  as  was  that  of 


1  Concupiscentiam  Ecclesiam  nunquam  intellexisse  peccatom  appellari, 
quod  Tere  et  proprie  in  renatis  peccatum  sit,  sed  quia  ex  peccato  est,  et  ad 
peccatum  inclinat. — Concil.  Trident.  Sess.  y.  Sec.  5.  See  Anathemas  in 
the  fifth  Session,  Sarpi,  p.  173. 

A  great  dispute  arose  between  tbo  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  the 
latter  insisting  that  the  Virgin  Mary  should  be  declared  free  from  the 
taint  of  original  sin — the  Dominicans  maintaining  the  contrary  opinion. 
(Sarpi,  p.  168.)  Tho  Council  in  the  end  declared  that  it  did  not  mean  to 
comprehend  the  B.  Virgin  in  tho  decree  (p.  173).  Augustine  had  before 
professed  himself  unwilling  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Virgin's  sinful- 
ness, or  how  far  grace  might  have  overcome  sin  in  her,  out  of  reverence 
to  our  Lord.    (See  Wall,  In/ant  Baptism^  Vol.  i.  p.  404.) 
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Adam ;  yea,  in  some  it  worketh  greater  efifecta  than  original 
righteousnest,  but  only  it  worketh  no  efiect  on  the  body, 
whereby  mortality  and  other  natural  defects  are  not  removed  ^ 

The  Lutherans  in  this  respect  dififered  materially  from  th« 
fathers  of  the  Council;  especially  in  maintaining  that  conco* 
piscence  had  the  nature  of  sin,  and  that  the  infection,  though 
not  the  imputation  of  sin,  remained  in  the  baptized  and  re* 
generate '. 

The  second  article  of  the  Augsburgh  Confession,  which  h 
the  principal  confession  of  faith  of  the  Lutheran  divines,  is 
evidently  the  source  from  which  our  own  ninth  Article  was 
derived.  Without  defining  the  nature  of  original  righteouso 
ness^  or  the  mode  in  which  Adam  lost  it,  it  declares  the  doe- 
trine,  that  every  man  bom  naturally  from  Adam  is  bom  in  sin^ 
without  the  faith  and  fear  of  God,  and  with  concupiscence, 
which  disease  is  truly  sin  and  deserving  of  damnation,  in  all 
who  are  not  bom  again  by  baptism  and  the  Spirits 

Calvin,  speaking  of  original  sin,  says  that  *  As  the  spiritual 
life  of  Adam  consisted  in  union  with  his  Maker,  so  alienation 


1  Sarpl,  p.  166. 

'  Ideo  sic  respondemos ;  in  baptismo  tolli  peccatum  quod  ad  reatom 
seu  ixnputationem  attinet,  sod  manere  morbum  Ipsum,  &c. — ^Melanctbon. 
Loe.  Theolog.  p.  122,  ap.  Laarence,  p.  215. 

*  The  Saxon  oonfestioo,  however,  clearly  speaks  of  original  righteous- 
ness as  something  beyond  mere  innocency,  calling  it — in  ipsa  natura 
hominum  lux,  converBio  voluntatis  ad  Deum. . . .  ac  fuisset  homo  templum 
Dei,  &c. — Sylloge  Con/essionum^  p.  246. 

4  II.     De  P^eeato  Oriffinig, 

Item  docent,  quod  post  li^sum  Adse  omnes  homines,  secundum  naturam 
propagati,  nascantur  cum  peccato,  hoc  est  sine  metu  Dei,  sine  fiducia  erga 
Deum,  et  cum  concupiscentia,  quodque  hio  morbus,  seu  yitium  originis 
yere  sit  peccatum,  damnans  et  afferens  nunc  quoque  eetemam  mortem  his 
qui  non  renascuntur  per  baptismum  et  Spiritum  Sanctum. 

DamnantPelagiano8,et  alios,  qui  yitium  ononis  negant  esse  peccatimi, 
et  ut  extenuent  gloriam  merit!  et  bcneficiorum  Christ!,  disputant  hominem 
propriis  viribus  raUonis  coram  Deo  justificari  posse. — Confession  o/A%ig$* 
hurgh.     Ck>mpare  the  Saxon  Confession,  Art.  De  Peceato  Originis. 

T2 
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from  Him  was  the  death  of  his  soul.  When  the  heavenly 
image  was  obliterated  in  him,  he  did  not  alone  sustain  the 
punishment,  but  involved  all  his  posterity  in  it.  The  impurity 
of  the  parents  is  so  transmitted  to  the  children,  that  none  are 
excepted ;   and  that  not  by  imitation,  but  by  propagation.^. .« 

*  Original  sin  appears  to  be  an  hereditary  depravity  and  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature,  diffused  through  all  parts  of  the  soul, 
which  first  makes  men  subject  to  6od'*s  wrath,  and  then  brings 
forth  works  in  us,  which  Scripture  calls  the  works  of  the  flesh.\.. 

*  His  destruction  is  to  be  ascribed  only  to  man,  as  he  obtained 
uprightness  from  6od*s  mercy,  and  by  his  own  folly  fell  into 
vanity .\..' His  sin  did  not  spring  from  nature,  but  was  an  ad« 
ventitious  quality  which  happened  to  man,  rather  than  a  sub- 
9tantial  propriety,  which  from  the  first  was  created  in  him^'' 

Among  Galvinistic  divines  in  general  there  has  been  a  dif- 
ference concerning  the  first  introduction  of  sin,  chiefly  as  to 
whether  Adam  fell  freely  or  by  predestination  of  Qod:  the 
J^blapsarian  Calvinists  holding  that  Adam  sinned  of  his  own 
free  will;  the  supralapsarians  holding  that  God  decreed  thai 
he  should  fall. 

The  chief  point  of  difference  between  the  two  great  parties 
which  so  long  divided  the  Protestant  Churches,  the  Calvinistfl 
and  Arminians,  was  on  the  extent  of  the  vitiation  of  our  nature 
by  the  fall.  The  Calvinists  taught  that  the  corruption  of  man 
was  so  great  that  no  spark  of  moral  goodness  was  left  in  him ; 
that  he  was  utterly  and  totally  bad  and  depraved ;  that,  how- 
ever amiable  he  might  be  in  regard  to  his  fellow-men,  yet,  as 
regards  God  and  godliness,  there  was  no  relic  of  what  he  once 
was,  any  more  than  in  lost  spirits  and  damned  souls.  The 
Arminians  rejected  this  strong  view  of  the  subject,  and,  ad- 
mitting the  great  corruption  of  man's  heai*t  and  intellect,  still 
maintained  that  some  remains  of  his  original  condition  might 


>  Calvin,  Inst  Lib.  n.  cap.  1,  5,  6,  8 — 11. 
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be  traced  in  him ;  that  his  mind  and  will  were  indeed  depraved 
and  incapable  of  making  any  independent  efifort  towards  true 
godliness ;  but  that  he  still  differed  materially  from  evil  spirits 
or  the  spirits  of  the  damned,  having  a  natural  conscience,  and 
an  appreciation  of  what  is  good  and  of  good  report. 

The  Calvinists  have  generally  insisted  much  on  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin  to  all  his  posterity  as  the  true  meaning  of 
original  sin,  though  admitting  that  such  imputation  was  accom* 
panied  with  actual  depravity  in  the  heart  of  each  individual  ^ 
Calvin  himself  seems  rather  to  have  held,  that  all  men  were 
liable  to  condemnation,  because  of  their  own  sinfulness  derived 
from  Adam,  not  because  of  the  imputation  of  Adam^s  sin^ 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  Anabaptists  appear 
to  have  adopted  Pelagian  opinions.  The  Article  on  Original 
Sin,  in  the  first  draught  of  it  as  set  forth  in  1 552,  begins  thus ; 
*  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam,  as  the 
Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,  which  also  the  Anabaptists  do  now« 
a-days  renew/  Their  rejection  of  infant  baptism  was  of  a 
piece,  and  naturally  connected,  with  their  denial  of  original 
sin. 

In  later  times,  the  Socinians  held  on  this  subject  thoroughly 
Pelagian  language,  and  generally  denied  the  corruption  of  human 
nature  and  the  need  of  grace  to  turn  men  to  godliness. 

As  regards  the  Church  of  England,  there  have  been  many 
attempts,  on  the  one  hand,  to  shew  that  she  used  the  language 
of  the  later  Calvinists,  on  the  other,  to  prove  that  she  symbolized 
with  the  Arminians.  The  Articles  were  drawn  up  before  the 
great  Calvinistic  controversy  had  arisen,  and  therefore  do  not 
use  the  terms  of  that  controversy.     It  is  pretty  certain  that» 


1  See,  for  example,  Edwards,  On  Ortgittal  5tn,  Part  it.  ch.  Hi.-^an 
able  and  judicious  eiposition  of  the  Calyinistic  yiew  of  this  doctrine. 

^  Atque  idee  infantes  quoque  ipsi,  dum  suam  sccum  damnationem 
afferunt,  non  alienOf  $ed  suo  ipsorum  vitio  sunt  obstricti. — CtL\T,Inst,  Lib.n. 
cap.  1.  Sect.  8;  Laurence,  B,  L.  Scrm.  in.  note  13,  p.  273. 
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in  this  and  eome  of  the  following  Articles,  the  English  Re« 
formers  symbolized  with  Melancthon  and  the  Lutheran  divines^ 
whose  very  words  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh,  or  the  Wir- 
temberg  Confession,  are  frequently  adopted  in  the  wording  of 
the  Articles  ^ 

There  is  nothing  said  in  the  Ninth  Article  on  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam'^s  guilt,  though  that  was  a  favourite  subject  of 
scholastic  discussion,  nor  of  the  question  whether  original 
righteousness  meant  merely  primitive  innocence,  or  consisted 
moreover  in  a  preternatural  gift,  and  in  the  indwelling  and 
presence  of  God.  The  statements  are  quite  general,  sufficiently 
guarding  the  truth,  that  every  man  naturally  engendered  of 
Adam  brings  into  the  world  a  nature  inclined  to  evil,  and  very 
far  removed  from  the  original  righteousness  of  our  first  parents ; 
that  this  sinfulness  of  his  nature  deserves  the  wrath  of  God ; 
and  that,  although  the  condemnation  due  to  it  is  remitted  to 
all  who  believe  and  are  baptized,  still  even  in  the  regenerate 
the  infection,  shewing  itself  in  the  way  of  concupiscence,  remains, 
and  has  of  itself  the  nature  of  sin. 

The  homily  *0n  the  Misery  of  Man,^  composed  probably  by 
the  same  hand  which  drew  the  first  draught  of  the  Articles, 
breathes  the  same  spirit.  The  homily  on  the  Nativity,  in  the 
second  book  of  homilies,  drawn  up  some  time  later,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  may  be  referred  to  as  expressing  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  in  somewhat  stronger  language ;  the  divines 
of  Elizabeth'^s  reign  having  been  brought  into  more  intimate 
connexion  with  the  Calvinistic  reformers,  and  sympathizing 
more  with  them  than  was  the  case  with  the  divines  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI. 


1  See  Laurence,  B,  L,  notes  to  Serm.  ii.,  especially  notes  12  and  15. 
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Section  II. 

SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

IN  oonsideriDg  the  Scriptural  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  origmal 
sin  here,  it  will  be  better  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the 
statements  of  the  Article,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  those 
discussions  which  the  Article  itself  avoids ;  neither  entering  into 
the  distinctions  of  the  schoolmen,  nor  the  disputes  of  the  Cal- 
vinists,  but  resting  satisfied  with  the  plain  practical  ground, 
which  our  own  reformers  thought  broad  and  deep  enough. 

The  Article  then  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  five  following 
propositions : 

I.  Original  sin  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  our  naturoi 
which  infects  all  men. 

II.  It  is  not  derived  by  imitation,  but  inherited  by  birth. 

III.  Its  extent  is  such  that  by  it  man  is  very  far  {quam 
hngissime)  gone  from  original  righteousness. 

lY.     It  deserves  GK)d^s  wrath  and  condemnation. 

V.  Its  infection  is  not  entirely  removed  by  baptism,  but 
that  infection  remains  even  in  the  renati ;  and  though  there  is 
no  condemnation  to  them  that  believe  and  are  baptized,  yet  still 
lust  or  concupiscence  has  the  nature  of  sin. 

I.  That  *  original  sin  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  our 
nature,  which  infects  all  men/  might  be  inferred  from  our  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  the  evil  tempers  even  of 
childhood^  if  we  had  no  express  revelation  of  it. 

In  the  earliest  part  of  the  Scripture  history  the  Almighty 
declared,  that  *  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  was  evil  from  his 
youth'  (Gen.  viii.  21).  Job  attributed  man''s  weakness  and 
sorrows  to  the  fact,  that  what  was  clean  could  not  be  brought 
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from  what  was  unolean  (Job  xiv.  4).  David,  acknowledging  his 
own  sin  from  his  youth,  confessed  that  he  was  '  shapen  in  ini- 
quity, and  that  in  sin  did  his  mother  conceive  him^  (Ps.  u.  5). 
Solomon  declared,  that  *  there  was  not  a  just  man  on  earth  that 
did  good  and  sinned  not  ^  (Eccles.  vii.  20).  And  Isaiah,  in  fore- 
telling the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  gives  as  the  reason  for  it,  that 
'  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned  every  one 
to  his  own  way '  (uii.  6.  See  also  Oen.  vi.  5 — 12.  Job  xv. 
16.  Psalm  xiv.  2,  3;  Lviii.  3;  cvi.  6,  &c.  Prov.  xxii.  15. 
Jer.  xvii.  5,  9). 

These  and  similar  passages,  even  before  the  coming  of  the 
Gospel,  sufficiently  shewed  that  there  was  an  evil  ooextensivo 
with  our  race  and  coeval  with  our  birth,  from  which  none  were 
exempt,  and  which  went  with  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  shew  that 
the  same  doctrine  pervades  them;  as  our  Lord'^s  declaration 
that  *  there  is  none  good  but  One,  that  is  God'  (Matt.  xix.  17); 
His  committing  Himself  to  no  man,  '  for  He  knew  what  was 
in  man'  (John  ii.  24,  25) ;  His  declaration  that  no  one  could 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,  '  except  he  were  bom  again 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit'  (John  iii.  3,  5,  6) ;  nay,  His  insti- 
tution of  baptism,  which  all,  who  would  be  saved,  must  receive, 
shewing  there  was  an  uncleanness  of  nature,  which  needed  to  be 
washed  away  by  grace. 

But,  of  course,  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  as  being  the 
more  doctrinal  portions  of  Scripture,  treat  most  systematically 
on  the  subject.  The  whole  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  more  especially,  treats  of  the  sinfulness  of  man^ 
which  needs  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  Apostle  shews,  in  the 
first  chapter,  that  the  Gentiles,  notwithstanding  the  light  of 
nature — the  natural  conscience  which  God  had  given  them; 
and  in  the  second  chapter,  that  the  Jeics,  although  to  them 
had  been  committed  the  oracles  of  God,  had  yet  all  been  con- 
demned by  their  own  acts  and  by  their  own  Law.      In  the 
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third  chapter,  he  concludes  that  aU  are  under  sin  (Rom.  iii.  9), 
that  ^all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  Ood'* 
(RouL  iii.  23).  In  the  fifth  chapter  he  shews  that,  from  the 
time  of  Adam,  *  death  had  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
have  sinned^  (ver.  12).  In  the  seventh  chapter  throughout,  he 
describes  the  natural  man  moved  by  the  dictates  of  conscience 
to  approve  what  is  good,  and  yet  constrained  by  a  law  in  his 
members — the  law  of  sin  and  death  working  in  him — to  follow 
what  is  evil.  He  then  considers  the  same  natural  man  in- 
structed by  the  revealed  Law  of  God,  consenting  to  the  Law 
that  it  was  good,  and  yet  unable  to  fulfil  it,  because  of  the  sin 
that  dwelleth  in  him,  and  that  binds  him  down  to  do  what  is 
base:  so  that  he  even  represents  the  Law  as  bringing  death 
rather  than  life,  as  shewing  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  as 
kindling  some  feelings  of  desire  for  better  things,  but  still  as 
giving  no  power  to  reach  after  them.  And  all  this,  which  he 
BO  strikingly  describes  to  us,  be  tells  us  results  from  this  cause, 
viz.  that  in  man,  that  is  in  his  natural  condition,  there  dwelleth 
no  good.  '  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no 
good  thing^'     In  the  eighth  chapter,  ho  shews  how  this  defect 


1  Rom.  vii.  18 :  'In  my  flosb,'  of  course  means  in  my  natural  and 
carnal  state,  according  to  the  common  Paulino  antithesis  of  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit.  No  doubt  many  persons  have  thought  that  the  Apostle  in  this 
chapter  is  speaking  of  his  own  struggles  against  sin  still  dwelling  in  him, 
when  under  the  dominion  of  grace.  But  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
the  whole  thread  of  the  Apostle's  argument  is  broken,  and  the  whole  force 
of  his  reasoning  destroyed  by  this  hypothesis.  The  fact  that  he  uses  the 
first  person  singular  need  not  puzzle  us  for  a  moment.  It  is  his  common 
habit  to  speak  in  the  first  person,  when  he  means  to  represent  himself  as 
the  type  of  others,  of  the  world  at  laige,  or  of  others  situated  like  himself. 
One  sentence  in  the  chapter,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  enough  to  prove 
that  the  Apostle  is  not  describing  the  state  and  conflict  of  a  regenerate 
Christian.  It  is  in  ▼.  14 :  *  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin.'  The  redeemed 
Christian, '  bought  with  a  price,'  and  deli?ered  '  from  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption, into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,'  can  never  truly 
be  represented  as  still '  sold  under  sin.'  Christ  has  made  him  free, '  and 
he  is  free  indeed.' 
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of  our  nature  is  remedied ;  that  whereas  man  by  himself  could 
not  please  God — whereas  the  Law  was  too  weak,  owing  to  the 
infirmity  of  man'^s  sinful  nature ;  yet  God  sent  His  Son  to  save 
and  His  Spirit  to  sanctify ;  and  so  those,  who  are  in  the  Spirit 
and  no  longer  in  the  flesh,  can  fulfil  the  righteousness  of  the 
Law.  But  ^  the  carnal  mind  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,^ 
and  ^  they  who  are  in  the  flesh'  (i . «.  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
not  under  grace)  ^  cannot  please  God,'  Rom.  viii.  8.^  Just 
similar  is  St.  Paul'^s  language  in  his  other  Epistles ;  see,  for 
example,  Eph.  iv.  22,  where  he  speaks  of  ^  the  old  man,  which 
is  corrupt  according  to  deceitful  lusts  f  Eph.  ii.  1,  and  Col.  ii. 
13,  where  he  speaks  of  men,  before  their  conversion  and  bap- 
tism, as  having  been  '  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ;^  Eph.  ii.  3, 
where  he  speaks  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  '  by  nature  chil- 
dren of  wrath ;'  Gal.  iii.  22,  where  he  says  that  *  the  Scripture 
hath  concluded  all  under  siu.^ 

We  can  scarcely  need  fuller  proof  that  the  Scriptures 
describe  all  men  naturally  bom  into  the  world  as  subject  to 
the  disease  of  sin. 

II.  We  have  next  to  prove  that  ^  Original  sin  is  not 
derived  from  imitation,  but  inherited  by  birth.' 

In  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  we  have  an  account  of  the 
fall  of  Adam,  and  the  consequent  curse  upon  him,  and  the 
ground  which  he  was  to  till. 

Now  the  old  Testament  speaks  of  the  impossibility  of 
*  bringing  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean'  (Job  xiv.  4),  and 
asks,  ^  What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean !  Or  he  which  is 
bom  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous !'  (Job  xv.  14). 


^  Wo  must  take  care  that  by  the  expression,  'the  flesh,'  in  Rom. 
▼ii.  viii.,  we  do  not  suppose  the  Apostle  to  mean  the  body,  the  material 
part  of  our  being.  This  would  be  the  Manichcan  error.  It  is  not  the 
body  only,  but  the  whole  man,  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of,  as  infected 
with  sin.      Compare  John  iii.  6.   Gal.  t.  19,  20.   1  Cor.  iii.  3,4. 
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The  Psalmist,  as  we  have  seen,  traces  his  own  corraptipn  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  'shapen  in  iniquity,  and  conceived  in  sin* 
(Ps.  li.  5).  Such  expressions  imply,  that  the  sinfulness  of 
parents  passed  to  their  children;  and  the  universal  taint, 
which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  existing,  is  traced  to  an 
inheritance  derived  from  father  to  son. 

Such  we  cannot  doubt  is  the  meaning  of  our  Lord,  '  That 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh'  (John  iii.  8).  He  was 
teaching  Nicodemus  the  need  which  every  one  had  to  be  bom 
again,  before  he  could  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  Nicodemus 
marvelled  that  a  man  should  be  bom  again.  Our  Lord  explains 
that  a  spiritual  birth  was  needed.  And  why !  Because  ^  that 
which  was  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,^  The  flesh  signifies  the 
natural,  carnal,  unholy  state  of  man,  as  contrasted  with  the 
holy,  spiritual  state  of  the  redeemed  and  regenerate.  Now  our 
Lord  declared  that  every  man  had  need  of  a  new  birth,  because 

*  that  which  was  bom  of  the  flesh  was  flesh.**  Man  inherited 
by  birth  the  flesh — a  fleshly,  an  unspiritual,  an  unholy  nature ; 
therefore  he  needed  a  new  birth,  a  birth  of  the  Spirit,  which 
should  make  him  spiritual,  even  as  his  former  birth  of  the  flesh 
had  made  him  carnal.  This  surely  sufficiently  demonstrates 
that  every  man  by  nature  was  in  a  state  of  defect,  and  tkat^ 
because  he  inh^Ued  defect  by  birth.  He  was  bom  of  parents 
who  were  carnal,  and  therefore  he  was  carnal  himself. 

Accordingly  St.  Paul  treats  it  as  a  well-known  tmth,  that 

*  in  Adam  all  die'  (1  Cor.  xv.  22).  And  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  Q^.  12)  he  tells  us,  that  *  by  one  man  sin  entered  mto 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all 
men,  for  that  all  have  sinned ;'  that « through  the  ofience  of  one 
many  are  dead'  (ver.  15) ;  that  'by  one  man's  ofience  death 
reigned'  (ver.  17) ;  that  *  by  the  ofience  of  one  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation'  (ver.  18) ;  that  *by  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners.'  (ver.  1 9). 

It  is  troe  that  the  words  thus  cited  might,  if  they  stood 
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alone,  bear  the  Pelagian  interpretation,  that  Adam  brought  in 
sin  by  bringing  in  the  first  example  of  sin,  and  that  his  children 
sinned  after  him,  by  imitation  of  him,  not  because  they  derived 
a  sinful  nature  from  him ;  and  so  judgment  passed  upon  all 
men,  '  because  all  had  sinned,*  their  own  personal  sins  having 
caused  their  condemnation.  But  St.  Paul  expressly  guards 
Itgainst  such  an  interpretation  by  saying  (ver.  14)  that  'death 
reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not 
sinned  after  the  rimilitttds  of  Adam'^s  transgression.^  Death 
was  the  penalty  which  all  had  paid,  even  before  the  Law  of 
Moses  came  to  give  more  fully  the  knowledge  of  sin ;  and  it 
had  reigned  not  only  in  those  whose  presumptuous  wickedness 
resembled  the  sin  of  Adam,  but  even  in  those  who  had  not 
sinned  after  that  similitude,  in  infants  and  idiots,  and  such 
as  only  inherited  the  nature,  without  following  the  example  of 
Adam.  This  doctrine  corresponds  with  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord,  *  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.** 

Accordingly  the  Apostle,  when  speaking  of  human  nature 
in  general,  calls  it  'sinful  flesh'*  (Rom.  viii.  3).  Our  Lord 
took  our  nature,  such  as  it  was  derived  from  Adam,  only  He 
was  'without  sin;**  but  because  He  took  that  nature,  which 
was  then  universally  corrupted,  therefore  St.  Paul  says,  '  He 
was  sent  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.^  And  with  this  doctrine 
entirely  corresponds  all  that  the  Apostles  write  of  the  corruption 
of  men  by  nature,  and  of  the  change  or  now  birth  necessary 
for  every  man  who  is  in  Christ ;  e.  p.  ^  The  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God'  (1  Cor.  ii.  15).  'I  know 
that  in  me,  that  is  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing* 
(Rom.  vii.  18).  ^They  that  are  after  the  flesh  do  mind  the 
things  of  the  flesh^  (Rom.  viii.  5).  ♦  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  be.  So  then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please 
God'  (Rom.  viii.  7,  8).  '  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit^ 
tod  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh'  (Gal.  v.  17).     Again,  '  If  any 
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man  be  in  ChriBt  he  is  a  new  creature^  (2  Cor.  v.  17).  And 
the  fiinfuhiess  of  our  natural  state  is  called  ^  the  old  man,^  and 
Christians  are  said  to  have  *  put  off  the  old  man  which  is  cop» 
nipt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts,  and  to  have  put  on  the 
new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
lioliness'  (Eph-  iv.  22—24). 

Now  all  this  language  appears  to  prove,  that  sin  is  a  cor* 
ruption  and  disease,  affecting  not  only  individuals,  but  the 
whole  of  human  nature,  so  that  whosoever  inherits  human 
nature  inherits  it  so  diseased.  It  is  '  the  flesh,*  a  nature  de- 
based and  defiled ;  and  whatever  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh 
also.  Adam,  we  find  from  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  re- 
ceived from  God  a  nature  free  from  sin,  and  so  not  subject  to 
shame.  But  he  defiled  it  with  sin,  and  it  became  at  once 
subject  to  shame,  and  then  subject  to  death.  Accordingly, 
when  he  handed  down  that  nature  to  his  posterity,  he  could 
not  hand  it  down  pure  as  he  had  received  it ;  he  of  necessity 
gave  it  to  them,  as  he  had  himself  made  it,  stained  with  sin, 
liable  to  shame,  havmg  the  seeds  of  mortality,  and  subject  to 
condemnation.  This  view  of  the  subject  explains  and  satisfies 
the  language  of  Scripture ;  and  no  other  view  will.  There  have 
been  popular  illustrations  of  it,  such  as  the  comparison  of  the 
hereditary  taints  of  disease  and  insanity,  and  other  ways  in 
which,  in  Ood'^s  providence,  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited 
on  the  children.  There  have  been  philosophical  discussions 
concerning  the  oneness  of  human  nature,  very  needful  and  true, 
but  unsuited  to  our  limits  here'.  We  have  already  seen  that 
there  have  been  discussions  as  to  whether  the  body  only,  or  soul 
and  body  both,  are  derived  from  the  parent,  and  so  corrupted 
by  his  sins.  Even  this  I  have  not  fully  entered  into ;  though 
it  is  plain  that  Scripture  speaks  of  fnan^  not  man's  body  only. 


^  See  for  example  Hooker,  Book  v. ;  Wilberforco,  On  the  Tncamatian, 

chap.  m. 
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as  corrupted  and  condemned.  '  In  Adam  all  die.'  From  Adam 
^all  have  sinned'  (Rom.  v.  12).  Sin  is  a  fault  of  the  soul^ 
and  therefore  plainly  both  body  and  soul  are  tainted  with  eor« 
ruption. 

III.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  degree  or  extent  of 
corruption  thus  naturally  inherited  by  all  men.  Does  original 
sin  totally  corrupt  all  men,  so  that  there  is  no  spark  of  natural 
goodness  left !  Or  are  there  still  relics  of  what  man  once  was  t 
still,  though  in  wreck  and  ruin,  some  faint  outlines  of  his 
original  state  of  purity! 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  words  of  our  Article  mean 
both  of  these  sides  of  the  alternative.  Calvinists  appealed  to 
the  words  *  quam  longissime,'  in  the  Latin  Article,  as  proving 
that  man's  defection  from  original  righteousness  was  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  that  is  to  say,  total  and  entire  ^ 
Their  opponents  argued  that  the  convocation  had  translated 
these  words  by  '  very  far,'  shewing  that  it  was  intended  only  to 
express  a  great  and  serious  defection  of  our  race  from  godli- 
ness,  not  a  total  destruction  of  moral  sense  and  feeling. 

The  Scriptures  evidently  represent  natural  sinfulness  as 
yery  great.  The  Almighty,  speaking  of  the  race  before  the 
flood,  said  that  '  every  imagination  of  his  heart  was  only  evil 
continually'  (Gen.  vi.  5).     Yet  this  might  apply  only  to  that 


1  *  The  Aasembly  of  Dirines,'  in  the  year  1643,  reused  the  flrat  fifteen 
Articles  with  the  view  of  making  them  speak  more  clearly  the  language  of 
Calvinism.  The  Ninth,  according  to  their  revision,  was  to  hare  stood 
thus: 

*  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam,  as  the  Pelagians 
do  vainly  talk,  but,  together  with  his  first  sin  imputed,  it  is  the  fault  and 
corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man  that  naturally  is  propagated  from 
Adam;  whereby  man  is  wholly  deprived  of  original  righteousness,'  &c. 
And  ending  with  'the  Apostle  doth  confess  that  concupiscence  and  lust 
is  truly  and  properly  sin,'— Neale's  Hist,  of  Puritans,  Vol.  v.  Appendix, 
No.  VII.  London,  Baynes,  1822.     See  also  Laurence,  B.  L.  p.  184. 
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generation,  whioh  had  become  so  wicked  as  to  call  for  signal 
judgment  and  destruction.  But  then  after  the  flood,  once 
more  God  declares  that  '  He  will  not  again  curse  the  ground 
for  man^s  sake;  though^  the  imagination  of  his  heart  be  onlj 
evil  from  his  youth/  Gen.  viii.  21.  This  seems  to  be  a  more 
general  proposition,  indicating  at  least  that  man^s  heart  might 
prove  aa  evil  after  the  flood  as  it  had  done  before. 

In  the  book  of  Job,  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  says,  that  Ood 
^  putteth  no  trust  in  His  saints,  and  the  heavens  are  not  clean 
in  His  sight.  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man 
which  drinketh  iniquity  like  water'  (Job  xv.  15).  We  must 
not  always  consider  the  words  of  Job's  friends  as  of  authority 
in  matters  of  faith,  since  their  judgment  is  afterwards  con- 
demned by  God ;  and  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  strong 
antithesis  between  Gad  and  man ;  yet  still  the  passage  shews 
that  to  a  pious  man  like  Job  it  was  an  argument  likely  to  be 
admitted,  that  man  was  so  filthy  as  to  'drink  iniquity  like 
water.' 

In  Jer.  xvii.  9,  we  read  that  '  the  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things  and  desperately  wicked;  who  can  know  it!'  It  is 
truly  argued,  that  ^desperately  wicked*  is  an  epithet  stronger 
than  the  original  warrants.     The  Hebrew  word   W^   signifies 

rather  dangenmdg  nck^  and  therefore  feeble,  and  in  a  moral 
sense,  eorrwpi^  and  depraved.  Yet  still  the  passage  shews  that 
the  heart  of  man,  taken  in  the  general,  is  so  comipte4  and 
depraved,  as  to  be  eminently  deceitful  and  hard  to  know. 

To  these  passages  from  the  old  Testament  are  added  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  ^  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is  in  my  flesh, 
d welleth  no  good  thing,^  Rom.  vii.  12;  and  then  again,  ^  The 


1  *Th(mgJh*  the  translation  of  tho  margin  of  the  English  Version, 
probably  expresses  the  ^3  of  this  passage  better  than  */or.'  The 
conjunction  assigns  the  reason  why  God  had  cursed  the  earth,  not  why 
He  would  not  oorse  it  again. 
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carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be/  Rom.  viii.  7. 

Such  language  undoubtedly  proves  the  very  great  corruption 
of  the  human  heart,  so  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  say  with  our 
Church,  that  by  nature  '  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original 
righteousness.'  He  is  described  as  ^  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,^  and  therefore  we  ought  to  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting 
that  his  corruption  is  such  as  to  prevent  him  from  making  any 
efiforts  to  recover  himself  and  turn  by  his  own  strength  to  call* 
ing  upon  God.  This  is  the  practical  part  of  the  doctrine,  and 
our  Church  goes  no  farther. 

Those,  who  would  push  the  matter  to  its  greatest  length, 
contend,  that  the  passages  above  quoted  shew  that  the  image  of 
God,  in  which  man  was  created,  was  utterly  taken  from  him 
At  the  fall ;  that  he  thenceforth  had  no  trace  of  resemblance  to 
what  he  once  was ;  and,  though  they  may  not  use  language  so 
tstrong,  the  natural  conclusion  from  that  which  they  do  use  is, 
that,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  there  is  no  distinction  between 
fallen  humanity  and  evil  spirits. 

Those  who  differ  with  them  ai^e  that  God's  image  wa^ 
indeed  defaced  by  sin,  and  so  the  effect  and  blessing  of  it  lost. 
But  that  that  image  was  quite  gone,  they  consider  disproved  by 
the  declaration,  that  '  whoso  sheddeth  man^s  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed ;  for  in  the  image  of  €k>d  made  He  man  * 
(Gen.  ix.  6) — by  St.  Paul's  statement,  that  the  man '  is  the  image 
and  glory  of  God '  (1  Cor.  xi.  7) — by  St.  James^  reasoning,  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  same  mouth  to  bless  God,  and  to 
'  curse  men,  which  are  made  after  the  similitude  of  God**  (James 
iii.  9).  All  these  passages,  they  say,  refer  to  men  since  the 
fall,  and  therefore  prove  that,  whatever  effect  the  fall  may  have 
had,  it  cannot  have  wholly  obliterated  the  image  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

They  say  farther,  that  when  St.  Paul  says,  that  *  in  him, 
that  is  in  his  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing,^  he  yet  adds,  *  that 
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to  will  18  present  with  him,  but  how  to  perfonn  that  which  i^ 
good  he  finds  not^  (Rom.  vii.  18)  ;  and  that  he  all  along  repre^ 
Benta  man  as  approving  of  what  is  right,  but  unable  to  accom- 
plish it — as  honouring  the  law,  but  not  fulfilling  it — as  evea 
'  delighting  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man,^  but  finding 
another  law  ruling  in  his  members,  *  which  brings  him  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin '  (Rom.  vii.  22,  23).  Hence,  though 
man  is  captivated  and  subdued  by  sin,  there  must  be  some  relic 
of  his  former  state  to  make  him  see  and  admire  what  is  good, 
though  unable  to  follow  it ;  and  so,  the  Apostle  speaks  of  all 
men  as  subject  to  the  dictates  of  natural  conscience  (Rom.  iL 
14,  15),  and  does  not  hesitate  to  reason  with  unregenerate 
heathens,  of  *  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgement  to 
come  ^  (Acts  xxiv.  25). 

These  and  like  expressions  in  Scripture,  it  is  thought,  are 
inconsistent  with  the  stronger  language  which  some  have  used 
concerning  human  depravity,  although  there  is  fully  enough  to 
Bhew  the  universal  and  fearful  corruption  of  our  nature,  and 
our  utter  inability  of  ourselves  to  become  righteous. 

ly.  We  come  next  to  consider  the  statement  which  is 
made  in  the  Article,  that  original  sin  *  in  every  person  born 
into  the  world  deserveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation.'  Dr.  Hey 
thinks  that  the  word  *  damnation '  is  not  necessarily  to  be  underr 
stood  of  condemnation  to  eternal  death,  but  may  be  conatrued, 
according  to  the  proper  signification  of  the  term,  to  mean  merely 
condemnation  of  some  kind  or  other.  The  language  of  the 
Article  is  undoubtedly  guarded,  and  studiously  avoids  expressing 
anything  which  cannot  be  clearly  proved  from  Scripture.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  this  may  have  been  its  meaning.  But 
in  either  sense  of  the  word  we  shaU  probably  find  fuUy  sufficient 
support  for  the  doctrine  expressed. 

The  language  of  St.  Paul  already  quoted,  *  In  Adam  all  die ' 
(1  Cor.  XV.  22) ;    *  By  one  man  sin  entered  the  world,  and 
Vol.  I  2 
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death  by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men ;  for  that  all 
have  sinned'  (Rom.  v.  12),  shew  that  the  woe  denounced  npon 
Adam,  as  the  effect  of  his  own  sin,  passed  from  him  to  his 
posterity,  as  the  effect  of  that  sinfulness  which  they  inherited 
from  him.  Accordingly,  the  same  Apostle  calls  all  men  '  chil- 
dren of  wrath '  (Ephes.  ii.  3),  and  that  we  may  be  sure  thai 
this  is  true,  not  only  of  adults  who  have  sinned  wilfully,  but 
even  of  infants,  who  have  only  inherited  a  sinful  nature,  we  find 
our  Lord,  when  speaking  of  the  importance  of  the  souls  of  little 
children,  and  of  the  guardianship  of  angels  over  them,  attri- 
buting the  blessings  of  their  condition  to  His  having  delivered 
them  from  their  original  state,  which  was  that  of  those  that  are 
lost.  ^  For,'  said  He,  '  the  Son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost^  (Matt,  xviii.  11).  With  this  cor- 
responds the  before-cited  passage  of  St.  Paul :  *  Death  reigned 
from  Adam  unto  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned 
after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression.' 

We  find  therefore  all  men,  even  children,  represented  as 
'lost,^  as  ^children  of  wrath,^  as  subject  to,  and  under  the 
reign  of  ^  death.'  And  this  is  said  to  have  been  brought  in 
by  the  sin  of  one  man,  even  Adam,  and  to  have  *  passed  upon 
all  men ;  for  that  all  have  sinned.^ 

We  cannot  fail  to  infer  that,  as  Adam  by  rin  became 
subject  to  wrath  and  death,  so  all  men  are  subject  to  the 
same  wrath  and  death,  because,  by  having  a  nature  in  itself 
sinful,  they  are,  even  without  the  commission  of  actual  sin,  yet 
sinners  before  God,  and  esteemed  as  ^  having  sinned.' 

The  death  which  Adam  brought  in  is  clearly  (in  Rom.  ▼. 
and  1  Cor.  xv.)  opposed  to  the  life  which  Christ  bestows* 
That  life  is  spiritual,  and  we  therefore  reason  that  the  death, 
which  is  antithetic  to  it,  is  spiritual  too.  The  conclusion  is^ 
that  every  person  born  into  the  world  has  a  sinful  nature  and 
a  sinful  heart,  which,  though  it  have  not  broken  out  in  acts  of 
•in,  yet  constitutes  him  a  sinner,  so  that  he  may  be  said  to 
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^have  ainned  ;*  and  that,  on  this  account,  he  is  liable  to  deaths 
whether  by  death  be  meant  death  of  the  body,  or  death  of  the  bouI. 
It  appears  to  me  that  our  Church  takes  this  view  of  the 
subject,  and  so,  follows  closely  on  the  teaching  of  St.  PauL 
She  has  said  nothing  concerning  that  hypothesis,  which  was 
current  among  the  schoolmen,  and  in  general  has  prevailed 
amongst  the  followers  of  St.  Augustine,  that  Adam'*s  sin  was 
imputed  to  his  posterity,  and  that  as  Levi  was  esteemed  to 
have  paid  tithes  in  Abraham,  being  'yet  in  the  loins  of  his 
father'  (Heb.  vii.  9,  10) ;  so  all  men  are  esteemed  to  have 
sinned  in  Adam,  and  thus  have  his  act  of  disobedience  imputed 
to  them^  The  hypothesis  is  ingenious  as  explaining  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Apostle,  but  seems  scarcely  to  correspond  with 
his  assertion  that  '  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  hai^e 
sinned  ^^  It  may  be  said  indeed  that  they  are  esteemed  to  have 
sinned.  But  the  statement  is  simply  that  they  *  have  sinned.^ 
And  it  is  much  easier  to  understand  that  a  being  of  sinful 
disposition  should  be  considered  as  having  done  that,  to  which 
hU  disposition  inevitably  leads  him,  and  which  he  has  only  left 
undone  for  lack  of  opportunity,  than  it  is  to  suppose  that  he 
should  be  esteemed  to  have  committed  an  act,  which  was  really 
committed  by  another,  five  thousand  years  before  his  birth. 
At  all  events,  where  our  Church  leaves  it,  let  it  rest  here.  He, 
that  will  add  to  it,  has  power  to  do  so. 

V.     It  remains  only  to  shew  that  the  infection  of  original 


^  See  Edwards,  On  OrigituU  Siih  Part  IV.  chap.  ni.  Bp.  Burnet,  in 
fitatmg  the  objections  to  this  doctrine,  gires  this  among  the  rest :  '  It  is  no 
small  prejudice  against  this  opinion  that  it  was  so  long  before  it  first 
appeared  in  the  Latin  Church ;  that  it  was  never  receired  in  the  Greek ; 
and  that  even  the  Western  Church,  though  perhaps  for  some  ignorant 
ages  it  received  it,  as  it  did  everything  else,  very  implicitly,  yet  has  been 
very  much  divided,  both  about  this,  and  many  other  opinions  related  to  it, 
or  arising  out  of  it' — ^Burnet  on  Art.  IX. 

a  The  marginal  translation  of  c^  f,  *  in  whom,'  would  much  favour 
this  hypothesis.  Bat  it  needs  proof  that  ^*  f  will  bear  such  a  rendering. 

Z2 
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sin  ifi  not  (as  the  Council  of  Trent  ruled  it)  wholly  removed  by 
baptism,  but  that  it  remains  even  in  the  renati;  and,  though 
there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  believe  and  are  baptized, 
yet  the  lust  or  concupiscence,  which  remains  in  all  men,  has  the 
nature  of  sin. 

1  Let  us  first  remark  that  *  There  is  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  believe  and  are  baptized.^  This  is  plain  from  our 
!Lord''s  words  in  His  commission  to  His  Apostles:  *He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved'  (Mark  xvi.  16).  It  is 
not  less  plain  from  the  language  of  St.  Peter,  who,  when  asked 
by  his  hearers,  what  they  should  do  for  salvation!  replied, 
*  Repent,  and  be  baptized^'  (Acts  ii.  38). 

The  questions,  which  may  arise  concerning  the  baptism  of 
young  children,  may  properly  be  reserved  for  the  Article  which 
treats  expressly  of  baptism.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  our  Church,  though  not  admitting  that  all  taint  of  original 
sin  is  done  away  in  baptism,  yet  holds  that  its  c(mdemnati(m  is 
^remitted.  '  It  is  certain,^  she  says,  '  by  Ood^s  word,  that  chil- 
dren which  are  baptized,  dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin, 
are  undoubtedly  saved  ^' 

2  But  though  we  thus  believe  that  the  condemnation, 
which  original  sin  deserves,  is,  for  Christ's  sake,  remitted  to  all 
that  believe  and  are  baptized,  and,  in  the  case  of  infants  dying 
before  the  commission  of  actual  sin,  is  remitted  on  baptism 
alone ;  still  we  hold  that  the  infection  of  that  sin  remains  even 
in  the  renati.  The  word  renati  occurs  twice  in  the  Latin 
Article,  and  in  the  English  Article  it  is  translated  first  'rege- 
nerated,^ and  secondly  ^  baptized.^  It  will  be  seen  hereafter,  on 
what  principles  the  Church  identifies  ^  baptized **  and  *  regene- 
rated;' it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  here  to  observe,  that 
both  ideas  are  embraced  in  the  word  used  here. 


1  The  Eame  appears  in  express  terms  from  Rom.  viii.  1 :  **  There  is  no 
condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus."     Compare  Qal.  iii.  27. 
a  Rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Baptismal  Service. 
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Now  that  the  baptized  and  regenerate  Christian  is  not  free 
from  the  infection  of  original  corruption,  but  has  to  fight 
against  it,  as  an  enemy  still  striving  to  keep  him  down,  and,  if 
possible,  to  destroy  him,  appears  from  the  following  considera- 
tions. 

St.  James  urges  Christians  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  be 
teachers,  and  gives  as  a  reason,  that  in  many  things  all  Chris- 
tians offend:  ^In  many  things  we  offend  all**  (James  iii.  2). 
St.  Paul,  speaking  of  his  own  exertions  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  says  that  it  will  not  do  for  him,  when  working  for 
others,  to  neglect  himself,  but  on  the  contrary  says  he,  ^  I  keep 
under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection ;  lest  that  by  any 
means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a 
castaway^  (1  Cor.  ix.  27).  He  bids  the  Galatians,  '  If  a  man 
be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual  restore  such  an 
one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness ;  considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also 
be  tempted^  (Gal.  vi.  1).  To  those  who  '  are  risen  with  Christ,' 
and  whom  he  bids  to  *  seek  those  things  which  are  above,^  he 
yet  adds  the  warning  to  mortify  their  earthly  members,  (that  is, 
the  members  or  characteristics  of  their  old  man,)  which  he 
describes  as  '  fornication,  uncleanness,  inordinate  affection,  evil 
concupiscence  and  covetousness  f  and  further  bids  them  put  off 
^  anger,  wrath,  malice,  blasphemy,  filthy  communication,  lying,^ 
as  being  suitable  only  to  the  old  man,  which  they  had  put 
off,  and  unfitted  for  the  new  man,  which  they  had  put  on. 
(Col.  i.  1 ,  5,  8,  9).  St.  Peter,  addressing  the  Church  as  *  new- 
bom  babes'  in  Christ  (1  Pet.  ii.  2),  yet  exhorts  them  (ver.  11), 
^  As  pilgrims  and  strangers  to  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  which 
war  against  the  soul.' 

Now  all  these  passages,  which  clearly  concern  baptized  and 
regenerate  Christians,  prove  this;  that  there  is  still  left  in 
them  a  liability  to  sin ;  that,  without  much  care  and  anxiety, 
all  will  fall  into  sin  ;  and  that  even  under  all  circumstances,  all 
do  *  offend  in  many  things.'  Accordingly  St.  John  says  of 
those,  whose  *  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son 
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Jesus  Christ/  that  *  if  they  say,  they  have  no  sin,  they  deceive 
themselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  them'  (1  John  i.  8).  Can 
anything  account  for  this  universally  applicable  language  except 
the  fact,  as  stated  by  our  Church,  that  the  infection  of  original 
sin  remains  even  in  the  regenerate  or  baptized! 

3  Lastly,  the  Article  asserts  that  *  concupiscence  and  lust 
hath  the  nature  of  sin/ 

The  Council  of  Trent  admitted  the  existence  of  lust  and 
concupiscence  in  the  regenerate,  and  admitted  that  such  concu- 
piscence arose  from  original  sin,  and  tended  to  actual  sin,  but 
denied  that  it  was  sin  in  itself.  The  English  Church  is  here  at 
issue  with  the  fathers  of  the  Council. 

Her  opinion  on  this  point  is  defended  by  such  passages 
as  these :  *  Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal  bodies,  that  ye 
should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereoF  (Rom.  vi.  12),  where  the 
lusts  of  sin  seem  clearly  to  be  spoken  of  as  sinfuL  Again, 
Rom.  vii.  7  :  'I  had  not  known  sin  but  by  the  Law ;  for  I 
had  not  known  lust  except  the  Law  had  said.  Thou  shalt  not 
covet.^  Here  lust  and  sin  seem  to  be  identified.  Again,  in 
Matt.  V.  (especially  w.  28,  29)  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  desire 
of  sin  as  being  itself  sin.  And  in  the  passage  quoted  in  the 
Article  (Gal.  v.  17),  St.  Paul  says  that  'the  flesh  lusteth 
against  the  Spirit.**  Now  we  can  hardly  understand  how  the 
lusts  of  the  natural  man  should  be  opposed  to  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  yet  be  sinless.  We  conclude  therefore  that  '  lust  and 
concupiscence  hath  of  itself  the  nature  of  sin^' 


1  The  connexion  between  lust  and  tin  is  very  apparent  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  deriyes  many  of  its  usages  from  its  theology.     Thus 

TV^^  signifies  both  desire  and  wickedness.  In  Arabic  ^^  jg  Vasta  cupi^ 
ditas,  Amor  intensissimus,  from  -  h.  to  desire.  So  in  Hebrew,  H^H  is 
(l)  desire,  as  in  Proy.  x.  3,  ^'IH]  U^yW^  Jl^H*  "  He  withholdeth  the 
<fe«r«  of  the  wicked."  (2)  wickedness,  as  Fa.  y,  10,  Jli^H  Dl'Tp*  "Their 
inward  part  is  very  wickedness,"    Where  the  plural  form  giyes  intenuty. 


ARTICLE    X. 


Of  Free  WUl. 


The  condition  of  man,  after  the  fall 
of  Adam,  is  sach,  that  he  cannot 
turn  and  prepare  himself  by  his  own 
natural  strength  and  good  works  to 
faith,  and  calling  upon  God;  where- 
fore we  have  no  power  to  do  good 
works,  pleasant  and  acceptable  to 
God,  without  the  grace  of  God  by 
Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  may 
hare  a  good  will,  and  working  with 
us^,  when  we  have  that  good  will^. 


De  Libero  Arhitrio. 


Ea  est  hominis  post  lapsum  Adss 
conditio,  ut  sese  naturalibus  suis 
yiribus  et  bonis  operibus,  ad  fidem 
et  inyocationem  Dei  conyertere  ac 
prsepararenonpossit.  Quare  absque 
gratia  Dei  (quse  per  Christum  est) 
prsDYeniente,  ut  yelimus,  ad  pietatis 
opera  facienda,  qute  Deo  grata  sunt 
et  accepta,  nihil  yalemus. 


Section  I. 

HISTORY. 


THE  Article  on  Free  Will  naturally  follows  that  concerning 
Original  Sin,  and  much  which  was  said  on  the  latter  sub- 
ject may  be  applicable  to  the  explication  of  the  former. 


^  This  is  the  reading  of  the  copy  of  the  Articles  as  set  forth  in  1671. 
In  1562  the  words  run  *  working  in  us,'  and  such  was  the  reading  in  1552. 

>  The  Article,  as  it  stood  in  1552,  began  with  the  words,  *  We  haye  no 
power.'  The  former  part  was  prefixed  in  1562  by  Abp.  Parker,  haying  been 
taken  from  the  Wirtomburg  Confession,  the  words  of  which  are : 

Quod  auiem  nonnulli  aflKrmant  homini  post  lapsum  tantam  animi  inte- 
gritatem  relictam,  ut  possit  sese,  naturalibus  suis  yiribus  et  bonis  operibus, 
ad  fidem  et  inyocationem  Dei  conyertere  ac  prseparare,  hand  obscure 
pugnat  cum  Apostolica  doctrina  et  cum  yero  Ecdesin  Catholicse  consensu. 

The  latter  part,  which  constituted  the  whole  of  the  original  Article, 
has  adopted  the  language  of  St.  Augustine: 

Sine  illo  yel  operante  ut  yelimus,  yel  cooperante  dum  yolumus,  ad 
bonsB  pietatis  opera  nihil  yalemus. — De  Chratia  et  Libero  ArUtrio,  cap.  17. 
See  Abp.  Laurence,  B.  L.  pp.  238, 325. 
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The  sentiments  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers  on  Free  Will  are 
probably  nowhere  very  distinctly  expressed.  Their  writings  are 
rather  practical  than  controversial,  and  hence  these  topics  are 
not  very  likely  to  be  discussed  in  them.  That  they  fully  and 
plainly  teach  the  weakness  of  man,  and  the  necessity  of  Divine 
grace,  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  opinions  of  Justin  Martyr  are  more  clearly  and  de- 
finitely put  forth  in  his  extant  works  than  are  those  of  the 
Apostolical  Fathers.  In  answer  to  objections  which  the  Jews 
urged  against  the  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine,  viz.  that  accord- 
ing to  it  there  was  an  inevitable  necessity  that  Christ  should 
suffer,  and  therefore  a  necessity  and  constraint  laid  upon  the 
Jews  to  crucify  Him ;  Justin  denies  that  God^s  foreknowledge 
of  wicked  actions  made  Him  the  author  of  those  actions.  He 
puts  no  restraint  upon  men  s  wills,  but  foretells  certain  evil 
actions,  not  because  He  causes,  but  simply  because  He  foresees 
them^  In  like  manner,  in  the  first  Apology,  which  was 
addressed  to  heathens,  he  explains  that  our  belief  in  the  predic- 
tions of  the  Prophets  does  not  oblige  us  to  believe  that  things 
take  place  according  to  fate ;  for  if  men  acted  under  a  fatal 
necessity,  one  could  not  be  praised,  nor  another  blamed^.  And 
in  the  second  Apology  he  maintains,  in  opposition  to  the  Stoics^ 
who  believed  in  an  inevitable  fate  {Kaff  elfiapjuLeytj^  avayKtiv 
iravra  yiveadai)^  that  it  is  the  nature  of  all  men  to  have  a 
capacity  for  virtue  and  vice ;  for  unless  there  were  a  power  of 
turning  to  either,  there  could  be  nothing  praiseworthy^.  Yet, 
with  such  a  belief  in  the  freedom  of  human  choice,  Justin  fully 
maintained  the  necessity  of  Divine  grace,  and  the  imposfd- 
bility  of  attaining  salvation  without  the  light  and  aid  of  God's 
Spirit*. 

1  Dial,  cum  Tryphone,  OperOj  p.  290. 

2  Apol.  I.  Opera,  pp.  62,  63. 

3  Apol.  II.  Opera,  p.  36. 

*  l^.g,   *Efrt  GcAv  rov  iravra  irowiawra  iXwl^fW  del  narras,  Kai  nap  €KmU 
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In  the  earliest  ages,  the  Gnostic  and  other  heretics  held,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  doctrines  of  material  fatalism.  We  have 
already  seen  that  some  of  the  Gnostics  considered  actions  as 
influenced  by  the  stars.  We  have  seen  also  that  Florinus 
taught  that  God  was  the  Author  of  evil,  and  that  Irenseus,  who 
had  formerly  been  his  friend,  wrote  against  him^  Against 
such  statements  Irenseus  constantly  maintained  human  freedom^ 
and  denied  that  the  will  was  a  mere  machine,  acted  on  by  good 
or  evil  principles,  and  itself  passive  under  them.  But  the 
necessity  of  the  grace  of  God^s  Holy  Spirit  he  as  strongly  ex-* 
pressed,  when  occasion  required '. 

The  Marcionites  maintained  that  the  universe  was  governed 
by  two  independent  principles,  one  of  good,  and  the  other  of 
evil.  This  naturally  led  to  the  belief  in  a  physical  restraint  on 
the  will  of  the  creature.  Accordingly,  Tertullian,  in  disputing 
against  them,  strenuously  contends  that  freedom  of  the  will  was 
given  to  Adam^  From  the  same  father  we  learn  that  Valen* 
tinus  taught  that  man  was  created  of  three  different  kinds,—* 
spiritual,  animal,  and  terrestrial ;  the  first  sort  as  Seth,  the 
second  as  Abel,  the  third  as  Cain ;  and  that,  as  the  distinction 
was  from  birth,  it  was  consequently  immutable.  The  first  kind 
were  destined  to  certain  salvation,  the  last  to  certain  perdition, 
the  lot  of  the  second  was  uncertain,  depending  on  their  greater 


wov  ftopov  awrrfptap  Koi  fiofi$€iap  Cirtip '  aXka  fiff,  as  Xoiirovf  r&w  av^pwrmWy 
dia  yivot  tf  irXovror  fj  Urxpt^  $  a^iop  pofiiCtUf  dvpaaBai  ^^(tirOtu. — ^Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  0pp.  p.  267. 

Concerning  Justin  Martyr^B  opinions  on  free  will,  consult  Bp.  Kayo's 
Juitin  Martyr^  p.  76,  eh.  ilL ;  Faber's  Primitive  Doctrine  ofEUction^  Bk.  i. 
ch.  xi. 

1  See  History  of  the  Ninth  Article. 

3  E,g^  Sicut  arida  terra,  si  non  percipiat  humorem,  non  fractiftcat; 
sic  et  nos,  aridum  lignum  ezistentes  primum,  nunquam  fructiftcaremus 
vitam,  sine  snprema  Yoluntaria  pluvia. — Adv.  Hcer,  m.  19. 

Concerning  the  opinions  of  Irenieus  on  free  will,  see  Faber  as  above^ 
and  Beaven's  Accownt  oflrenmusj  ch.  zL  p.  112. 

*  TertulL  adv.  Mareum.  Lib.  n.  8,  ^  &c. 
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inclination  on  the  one  hand-to  the  spiritual,  on  the  other  to  the 
eamaP. 

The  fathers,  who  were  contenq)orar]r  with  these  heretics* 
were  naturally  led,  in  disputing  against  them,  to  use  strong 
language  on  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  if, 
after  the  rise  of  Pdagius,  his  followers  were  ready  to  quote  some 
of  the  ancients  in  defence  of  their  errors. 

Origen  was  one  of  those  who  opposed  the  Mardonite  and 
Valentinian  heresies ;  and  his  peculiar  system  of  theology  speci- 
ally led  him  to  more  than  ordinarily  strong  asserticms  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  He  took  up  the  Platonic  noticm  of  the 
pre-existence  of  souls.  The  state  of  all  created  beings  he 
believed  to  be  regulated  by  their  former  actions.  All  souls 
were  created  free.  Every  rational  creature  was  made  capable 
of  good  or  of  evil.  Angels  and  devils  were  alike  created  capable 
of  holiness  or  of  wickedness.  The  devil  and  his  ministers  fell 
by  abuse  of  freedom ;  the  holy  angels  stood  by  a  right  use  of 
it^  Every  reasoning  being  is  capable  of  degenerating  or  of 
improvement,  according  as  he  follows  or  resists  reason.  Men 
have  been  placed  in  diiferent  positions  in  this  world ;  but  it  is 
because  of  their  conduct  in  a  former  existence.  Jacob  was 
beloved  of  Ck>d  more  than  Esau,  because  in  the  formw  life  he 
had  lived  more  holily^  And  as  good  or  evil  are  subtiaiUiatty 
in  none  but  the  Holy  Trinity,  but  all  holiness  is  in  creatures 
only  as  an  accident,  it  follows  that  it  is  in  us  and  in  our  own 
wills  to  be  holy,  or  through  sloth  and  negligence  to  decline  from 
holiness  to  wickedness  and  perdition*.     Holiness  is  attained  or 


1  Tertullian,  De  Animoy  c.  21 — 30.  See  Bishop  Kaye's  Tertuttitm^ 
pp.  330,  622. 

«  De  Prineip.  Lib.  I.  cap.  6.  »  Lib.  n.  cap.  9,  num.  7. 

-*  Et  per  hoc  consequeDs  est  in  nobia  esse,  atque  in  nostris  motibns,  ut 
vel  boati  toI  sancti  simus,  vel  per  dcsidiam  et  ncgligontiam  a  beatitudine 
in  malitiam  et  porditionem  vergamus,  in  tantum  ut  nimius  profectus  (ut 
ita  dixerim)  maliticp,  si  quis  in  tantum  sui  neglexerit,  usque  ad  eum  statum 
derem'at,  ut  ea  qu»  dicitur  contraria  virtus  efficiatur.— Lib.  i.  cap.  6,  num.  5. 
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lost  much  as  mosio  or  mathematica.  No  man  becomes  a  ma- 
thematician,  or  a  musician,  but  by  labour  and  study,  and  if  be 
becomes  idle  and  negligent  he  will  forget  what  he  has  learnt, 
and  cease  to  be  skilful  in  his  science  or  his  art ;  and  so  no  man 
will  be  good  who  does  not  practise  goodness,  and,  if  he  neglects 
self-discipline  and  is  idle,  he  will  soon  lapse  into  sin  and  cor* 
mption^.  Such  language  assigns  so  much  strength  to  man,  and 
keeps  out  of  sight  so  much  the  necessity  of  Divine  grace,  that 
it  has  been  truly  said,  not  to  have  been  ^  without  reason,  that 
St.  Hierome  accuses  him  of  having  furnished  the  Pelagians  with 
principles ;'  though  yet  in  some  places  he  speaks  very  advan- 
tageously of  grace  and  of  the  assistance  of  God'. 

In  later  times,  as  we  have  seen  already.  Manes  and  his 
foUowen  held  that  good  or  evil  actions  were  produced  by  the 
good  or  the  evil  principle.  They  appear  to  have  beUeved  that 
men  are  acted  on  by  these  powen  as  an  inanimate  stock,  which 
must  passively  submit  to  the  impulses  which  move  it'. 

St.  Augustine  was  himself  originally  a  Manichee.  In  his 
earlier  treatises  he  constantly  directs  his  arguments  against  the 
Manichsean  doctrines,  as  being  those  errors  with  which  he  was 
best  acquainted,  and  which  he  dreaded  most*. 

After  the  rise  of  Pelagianism,  and  when  his  efforts  were 
chiefly  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  that  heresy,  he  speaks  less 
frequently  and  clearly  in  favour  of  the  original  freedom  of  the 
will,  and  brings  more  prominently  out  those  predestinarian 
opinions  which  are  so  well  known  in  connexion  with  his  name. 


1  Lib.  I.  cap.  4. 

3  Dupin,  Eceksicutical  But,  Cent  m.  Origen. 

It  seems  as  if  Olement  of  Alexandria  pressed  the  doctrine  of  free  will 
to  a  very  undue  extent,  though  not  so  far  nor  so  systematicallj  as  his  great 
pupil  Origen.    See  Bp.  Kayo's  Clement  qf  Alesoandria,  ch.  x.  p.  429. 

*  Beausobre,  and  apparently  Lardner  who  quotes  him,  doubt  whether 
the  Manichees  did  beliere  the  will  to  be  so  tiioroughly  enslaved.  Sea 
Lardner,  Hist.  o/Ifaniehees,  Sect.  nr.  13.  Vol.  in.  p.  474. 

4  For  instance,  see  the  treatise  De  Libero  ArbiiriOf  0pp.  Tom.  i. 
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It  would  not,  however,  be  true  to  say  that  he  materially 
changed  his  opinions  on  that  subject ;  for  in  some  of  his  most 
decidedly  Anti-Pelagian  writings,  and  whilst  most  strongly 
maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  Divine  grace,  he  unequivocally 
asserts  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  as  a  gift  of  God  to  be 
used  and  accounted  for\ 

The  tenets  of  the  Pelagians  on  this  subject  are  expressed 
in  one  of  the  charges  urged  against  Coelestius  in  the  Council  of 
Carthage,  *  That  a  man  may  be  without  sin,  and  keep  the  com* 
mandments  of  God  if  he  will'  ;**  or  in  the  passage  which  Angus* 
tine  cites  from  his  work,  *  Our  victory  proceeds  not  from  the 
help  of  God,  but  from  the  freedom  of  willV  The  Semi- 
Pelagians,  though  they  did  not  deny  the  necessity  of  grace,  yet 
taught  that  preventing  grace  was  not  necessary  to  produce  the 
beginnings  of  true  repentance,  that  every  one  could  by  natural 
strength  turn  towards  God,  but  that  no  one  could  advance  and 
persevere  without  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God^. 

In  the  ninth  century,  Goteschalc,  a  Saxon  divine,  broached 


^  For  example,  De  Spiritu  et  LiUrckj  $  52.  Tom.  x.  p.  114. 

Liberum  ergo  arbitrium  eyacuamus  per  gratiam?  Absit,  sed  magis 
liberum  arbitrium  Btatuimus.  Sicut  enim  lex  per  ftdem,  sic  liberum  arbi- 
trium  per  gratiam  non  eracuatur  Bed  statuitur.  Neque  enim  lex  impletur 
nisi  libero  arbitrio :  sed  per  legem  cognitio  pecoati,  per  fidem  impetratio 
gratisB  contra  peccatum,  per  gratiam  samttio  animn  a  yitio  peccati,  per 
aninuB  sanitatem  libertas  arbitrii,  per  liberum  arbitrium  justitiss  dilectio, 
per  juBtitia)  dilectionem  legis  operatic.  Ac  per  hoc,  sicut  lex  non  eracu- 
atur, sed  Btatuitur  per  fidem,  quia  fides  impetrat  gratiam,  qua  lex  impleatnr: 
ita  liberum  arbitrium  non  eyacuatur  per  gratiam,  sed  statuitur,  quia  gratia 
sanat  voluntatem,  qua  justitia  libere  diligatur. 

s  Wall,  Infant  Baptism,  Vol.  i.  p.  367 ;  Collier,  Ecel,  Hitt.  Book  i.,  and 
the  account  of  Pelagianism  giyen  under  Article  IX. 

s  Victoriam  nostram  non  ex  Dei  esse  adjutorio,  sed  ex  libero  arbitrio. 
— August.  De  Oestis  Pelagiiy  Tom.  x.  p.  216. 

*  Mosheim,  EccL  Hist,  Cent.  v.  Part  ii.  cb.  v.  J  26. 

Vitalis  held  that  *  God  did  work  in  us  to  will,  by  the  Scriptures  either 
read  or  heard  by  us ;  but  that  to  consent  to  them  or  not  consent,  is  so  in 
our  own  power  that,  if  wo  will,  it  may  be  done.' — August.  Epist,  cvn.  ad 
Viialmn 
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strong  predestinarian  doctrines,  which,  of  course,  more  or  less 
embraced  the  subject  of  the  present  Article ;  for,  as  he  is  said 
to  have  held  that  €k>d  eternally  decreed  some  men  to  salvation 
and  others  to  perdition,  he  must  have  held  that  the  will  was  in 
a  great  degree  subject  to  an  inevitable  necessity  \  The  history 
of  this  controversy,  however,  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
seventeenth  Article.  The  disputes  on  the  doctrines  of  Gotes- 
chalo  divided  the  writers  of  his  day.  He  was  defended  by 
Ratramn,  monk  of  Gorbey,  famous  on  more  accounts  than  one« 
and  condemned  by  Rabanus  Maurus  and  Johannes  Scotus 
Erigena. 

In  the  12th  century  flourished  Peter,  sumamed  Lombardus 
or  Lombard,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  wrote  a  book  called 
Zibri  SefUmUtarum^  in  which  he  compiled  extracts  from  the 
fathers  on  difierent  points  of  faith  and  doctrine,  from  which  he 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  Magister  SetUentiarum,  or  McuUr 
of  the  Sentences.  His  work  became  the  text-book  for  future 
disputants,  the  storehouse  for  scholastic  polemics,  esteemed  well 
nigh  upon  a  par  with  Scripture  itself. 

The  schoolmen,  who  followed  him,  and  flourished  chiefly  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century,  discussed  to  a  great 
extent  the  questions  concerning  predestination  and  the  freedom 
of  the  wilL  The  most  famous  of  these,  as  being  heads  of 
parties  which  prevailed  long  and  extensively,  and  which  were 
strongly  opposed  to  each  other,  were  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
John  Duns  Scotus.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  a  Dominican  Friar, 
of  a  philosophical  spirit  and  great  learning,  and  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Doctor  Universalis,  or  Angdicus,  He  was  bom  in 
the  castle  of  Rocea  Sicca,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  a.  d. 
1224,  and  died  in  1274.  His  most  famous  work  is  his  Sutnma 
TheologicB.  In  philosophy  he  was  a  Realist ;  in  Theology,  a 
disciple  of  St.  Augustine.     Duns  Scotus,  bom  at  Dunston  in 


1  See  MoBheim,  Cent.  ix.  Part  n.  chap.  iii. 
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Northumberlandy  about  the  period  of  the  death  of  Aquinafl^ 
was  a  Franciscan.  He  attacked  the  system  of  Thomas  Aqumas» 
and  acquired  the  name  of  Doctor  Subtilw.  He  stnHigly  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Duns  Scotos 
was  the  founder  of  the  School  called  the  Seotists^  to  which  the 
Franciscan  friars  belonged.  The  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
were  called  Thomists^  and  to  these  belonged  the  Dominicans, 
who  with  the  Franciscans  divided  between  them  the  learning  of 
the  Christian  world  in  the  ages  preceding  the  Reformation. 

In  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  the  human  will^  and  the 
need  of  grace  to  produce  holiness,  the  school-authors  invented 
a  mode  of  speaking,  alluded  to  in  our  thirteenth  Article,  by 
which  they  endeavoured  to  reconcile  some  of  the  apparent 
difficulties  of  the  question.  They  observed  that  Cornelius^ 
before  his  baptism  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Ch)spel«  had  put  up 
prayers  and  given  alms,  which  are  spoken  c{  in  Scripture  as 
acceptable  to  Qod^  They  thought  therefore  that  some  degree 
of  goodness  was  attributable  to  unassisted  efforts  on  the  part  of 
man  towards  the  attainment  of  holiness ;  and  though  they  did 
not  hold  that  such  efforts  did,  of  their  own  merit,  deserve  grace, 
yet  they  taught  that  in  some  degree  they  were  such  as  to  call 
down  the  grace  of  God  upon  them,  it  being  not  indeed  obliga- 
tory on  the  justice  of  God  to  reward  such  efforts  by  giving  His 
grace,  but  it  being  agreeable  to  His  nature  and  goodness  to 
bestow  grace  on  those  who  make  such  efforts.  ElndeavouFS 
then,  on  the  part  of  man,  to  attain  to  godliness  were  by  the 
Schoolmen  said  to  deserve  grace  de  congrw>^  of  conffruity.  But 
when  once  grace  was  given,  then  it  made  the  recipient  and  the 
user  of  it  actually  meritorious,  or  enabled  him  to  deserve  at 
the  hands  of  God  not  only  farther  grace,  but  even  in  the  end 
everlasting  life.     All  this  of  course  was  to  be  considered  as 


1  Acts  X.  4 :  **  Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memorial 

before  God." 
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depending  on  the  Atonement  of  Christ;  but  whatever  was 
preeupposed,  it  remarkably  tended  to  the  exalting  the  power  of 
the  will  and  the  strength  of  unassisted  man^ 

We  now  oome  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  The 
doctrine  of  grace  de  canpruo  gave  the  greatest  possible  offence 
to  Luther,  and  called  forth  much  of  his  strongest  language. 
For  exMnple,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Bandage  of  the  Will  he 
asserted  that  *in  his  actings  towards  Ck>d,  in  things  pertaining 
to  salvation  or  danmation,  man  has  no  free  will,  but  is  the 
captive,  the  subject  and  the  servant  either  of  the  will  of  God, 
or  of  the  will  of  Satan'.^     Again,  'If  we  believe  that  God 

foreknows  and  predestinates  every  thing it   follows  that 

there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  free  will  in  man  or  angel,  or  any 
creature  ^^  These  expressions  are  characteristic  of  the  vehe" 
mence  of  Luther^s  temper  when  opposing  what  be  considered 
a  dangerous  error,  and  are  much  stronger  than  the  opinions 
subsequently  expressed  by  him,  and  very  different  from  the 
language  of  Melancthon  and  the  confessions  of  the  Lutheran 
Churches. 

In  the  council  of  Trent  the  Lutheran  opinions  on  this 
doctrine  were  set  forth  to  be  discussed.  Much  was  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  The  Franciscans,  as  being  followers 
of  Scotus,  spoke  much  for  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  will,  and 
in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  de  eanffruo.  The  Dominicans, 
after  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  repudiated  the  idea  of  congruous 


1  LaurcDco,  B,  L.  Serm.  rv.  and  the  notes  to  that  Sermon  pcusim, 
^  Cffitenun  erga  Deum,  vel  in  rebus  quao  pertinet  ad  salutem  vel 
damnationein,  non  habet  liberum  arbitrium,  sed  captiyus,  subjectus  et 
semiB  est  yel  voluntatis  Dei,  vel  voluntatis  Satann. — De  Servo  ArbitriOf 
0pp.  Tom.  I.  p.  432. 

s  Si  enirn  credimus  verum  esse,  quod  Deus  prsescit  et  prseordinat 
omnia,  turn  neque  falli  neque  impediri  potest  sua  pnescientia  et  prsedesti- 
natione,  deinde  nihil  fieri  nisi  ipso  volente,  id  quod  ipsa  ratio  cogitur 
concedere,  simul  ipsa  ratione  teste,  nullum  potest  esse  libemm  arbitrium 
in  homine  vel  angelo,  aut  uUa  creatura. — Id,  p.  481. 
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merit,  and  maintained  the  inability  of  man  to  turn  to  good  of 
his  own  will  since  the  fall  of  AdauL  The  decrees  were  drawn 
up  so  as  to  displease  either  party  as  little  as  possible,  but  with 
a  leaning  to  the  Franciscan  doctrines.  Those  were  condemned, 
who  said  that  *  since  the  sin  of  Adam  free  will  is  lost,'  and  that 
*  bad  as  well  as  good  works  are  done  by  the  working  of  6od.^ 
Yet  at  the  same  time  those  were  anathematized,  who  said  that 
^  a  man  could  be  justified  without  graoe,^  '  that  grace  is  given 
to  live  well  with  greater  facility  and  to  merit  eternal  life,  as  if 
free  will  could  do  it,  though  with  more  difficulty  ;"*  and  who  said 
that  *  a  man  may  believe,  love,  hope,  or  repent,  without  the 
prevention  or  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ^'* 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Reformation,  the  Lutherans 
generally  held  extreme  language  on  the  slavery  of  the  will,  and 
Melancthon  himself  used  expressions  which  he  afterwards  with- 
drew. The  more  matured  convictions  of  this  great  writer  were 
«ober  and  wise ;  and  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh,  whilst  affirm- 
ing that  the  will  of  man  'hath  not  the  power  to  effect  the 
righteousness  of  God  without  the  Spirit  of  God*,^  yet  declares, 
that  *  the  cause  of  sin  is  the  will  of  wicked  beings,  viz.  the 
devil  and  ungodly  men,  which,  when  not  aided  by  God,  turns 
itself  from  God,  as  it  is  written.  When  he  spcaketh  a  lie,  he 
speaketh  of  himself^.^ 

The  Calvinistic  reformers  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  most 
extreme  expressions  on  the  inability  of  man  to  do  anything  but 
evil.     *  The  mind  of  man,^  says  Calvin,  ^  is  so  wholly  alienated 


1  Sarpi,  pp.  134,  210 ;  Heylyn,  Historia  Quinquartieularts,  Part  i.  ch.  ir. 

3  Non  habet  yim  siQO  Spiritu  Sancto  cfficiendso  justitiss  Dei,  seu  justiti» 
npiritualis,  quia  animalis  homo  non  percipit  ea,  quae  sunt  Spiritus  Dei. — 
Art.  xym. ;  Si/lloge,  p.  129. 

«  Art.  XIX.  De  causa  peccati  docent,  quod  tametsi  Deus  creat  et 
conservat  naturam,  tamen  causa  peccati  est  yoluntas  malorum,  videlicet 
diaboli  et  impiorum,  quse  non  adjuvante  Deo  avertit  se  a  Deo,  sicut 
Christus  ait  Joh.  viii.,  Cum  loquitur  mondacium,  ex  seipso  loquitur. — SylL 
p.  130. 
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from  Ood  that  it  can  conceive,  desire,  and  effect  nothing  but 
what  IB  impious,  perverted,  foul,  impure,  and  flagitious;  the 
heart  of  sin  is  so  steeped  in  venom,  that  it  can  breathe  forth 
nothing  but  fetid  corruptions^ 

The  foQowers  of  Calvin  have,  for  the  most  part,  used  Ian* 
guage  similar  to  their  leader.  Whether  Calvin  allowed  to 
Adam  free  will  in  Paradise,  or  believed  that  even  his  fall  was 
predestinated,  has  been  matter  of  dispute.  Of  the  Calvinistio 
divines,  those  called  Supralapsarians,  held,  as  has  been  mentioned 
before,  that  Ood  foreordained  that  Adam  should  sin,  and  there- 
fore denied  to  him  free  will  even  in  a  state  of  innocence.  The 
Sublapsarians  held  that  he  fell  of  his  own  will,  and  not  by  con- 
straint or  through  the  ordination  of  God. 

Among  the  bodies  of  Christians  who  embraced  the  Cal- 
vinistio doctrines  and  discipline,  some  of  the  most  considerable 
were  the  Churches  of  Holland  and  BelgiuuL  The  Belgic  Con- 
fession, put  forth  in  the  year  1 567,  contains  explicit  declarations, 
that  all  things  in  the  world  must  happen  according  to  the 
absolute  decree  and  ordination  of  God,  though  God  was  not  to 
be  called  the  author  of  sin,  or  to  be  blamed  for  its  existence'. 
Several  divines  of  the  Belgic  Church  had  demurred  at  these 
doctrines ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Jacob  Van  Harmin,  commonly  known  as 
Arminius,  a  pastor  of  Amsterdam,  broached  the  sentiments  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Arminianism.  He  dying  in  1609, 
and  his  followers  being  persecuted  by  the  dominant  party,  they 
addressed,  in  1610,  a  Bemofutrancs  to  the  states  of  Holland, 
whence  they  were  called  B^monstranU.     Their  sentiments  on 


>  Stet  ergo  nobis  indubia  ista  yeritas,  quae  nullis  macbinamentia  quate- 
fieri  potest,  mentem  hominis  sic  alienatam  prorsus  a  Dei  justitia,  ut  nihil 
non  impium,  contortum,  foedum,  impurum,  flagitiosum  concipiat,  concu- 
piscat,  moliatur:  cor  peccati  veneno  ita  penitus  delibutum,  ut  nihil  quam 
comiptum  fcetorem  efOare  queat — Calv.  Institui.  Lib.  n.  cap.  v.  19. 

»  Confess.  Belgica,  SyUogt,  p.  234. 

Vol.  I.  ^^ 
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the  sabject  of  free  will  may  be  gathered  from  the  third  and 
fourth  of  the  five  articles  to  which  the  Arminian  dootrines  were 
reduced. 

The  third  article  says,  that  '  man  cannot  attain  to  saTing 
fkith  of  his  own  free  will,  in  regard  that,  living  in  an  estate  of  sin 
and  defection  from  God,  he  is  not  able  of  himself  to  think,  will, 
or  do  anything  which  is  really  good.^  The  fourth  article  mns 
thus,  ^  The  grace  of  God  is  the  beginning,  promotion,  and  ae- 
complishment  of  every  thing  that  is  good  in  us;  insomuch 
that  the  regenerate  man  can  neither  think,  will,  nor  do  any- 
thing that  is  good,  or  resist  any  sinful  temptations  without  this 
grace  preventing,  co-operating,  and  assisting ;  and,  consequently, 
all  good  works  which  any  man  can  attain  to,  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ.  But  as  for  the  manner 
of  the  co-operation  of  this  grace,  it  is  not  irresistible ;  for  it  is 
said  of  many  in  Scripture  that  they  did  resist  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  in  Acts  vii.  and  many  other  places^.' 

The  disputes  between  the  Remonstrants  and  their  opponents 
led  to  the  calling  of  a  Synod  at  Dort,  or  Dordrecht,  at  which 
deputies  were  present  from  most  of  the  protestant  CShnrches  of 
Europe.  At  this  the  Arminians  were  excommunicated,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Swiss  and  Belgic  reformed  Churches  declared 
to  be  decidedly  Calvinistic,  and  intolerant  of  the  opposite  opi- 
nions'. Both  election  and  reprobation  are  declared  to  be  of 
God  alone^ ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  affirmed  that  God  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  the  author  of  sin*;  nor  is  it  to  be  said 
that  he  works  as  logs  or  stocks,  but  rather  by  giving  life  and 
energy  to  their  wills  ^.  The  decrees  of  the  Synod  are  indeed 
generally  esteemed  decidedly  supralapsarian,  and  were  unsatis- 


^  Heylyn's  Hist.  Quinq.  Part  i.  ch.  v. ;  Mosheim,  Eccl.  Hist.  Cent.  xvn. 
Sect.  It.  Part  ii. 

*  Heylyn  and  Mosheim  as  above. 

3  St/Uogcy  p.  406,  Art.  vi.  *  Ibid.  p.  409,  Art.  xv. 

^  Ibid.  p.  4.^1,  Art.  XVI. 
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factory  to  the  Engliah  divines  who  were  present  during  some 
of  their  disoussions^;  but  their  language  seems  less  exaggerated 
than  some,  who  were  opposed  to  them,  have  been  inclined  to 
represent  it'. 

The  Church  of  Rome,  after  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  not 
exempt  from  the  same  controversies  which  divided  the  Pro- 
testants on  grace  and  free  will.  Molina,  a  Jesuit,  professor  at 
Ebora,  in  Portugal,  in  1588,  published  a  book  entitled  Lihmi 
arbiirii  eaneardia  cum  Oraiiw  donis,  Ditina  PrcB$ei0ni%a^  Prm^ 
deMnatioMy  et  Beprobatione.  His  theory  was  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  Arminians,  who  taught  that  grace  was  given 
according  as  Qod  foresees  that  man  would  embrace  and  make 
good  use  of  it.  The  Dominicans  were  much  offended  at  this 
work,  and  accused  the  Jesuits  of  reviving  Pelagianism.  This 
led  to  a  long  and  violent  contention  between  the  two  orders, 
which  caused  Clement  VIII.  to  appoint  a  sort  of  council,  called 
the  Congregation  de  Auxiliis'.  The  death  of  Clement  VIII., 
before  a  settlement  of  these  disputes,  did  not  prevent  their  con* 
tinuance  under  his  successor,  Paul  V.  And  though  Paul  did 
not  publicly  declare  for  either  side  of  the  question,  it  is  pn>- 
bable  that  he  ui^ged  both  parties  to  moderation,  being  deterred 
from  pronouncing  against  the  Jesuits  by  the  patronage  ex* 
tended  to  them  by  the  court  of  France,  and  from  deciding 
against  the  Dominicans  by  the  protection  of  the  court  of  Spaing 
The  controversy,  hushed  for  a  time,  broke  out  again  in  the  year 
]  640,  in  consequence  of  the  writings  of  Jansenius,  bishop  of 
Ypres,  who  revived  the  doctrines  of  Augustine,  in  his  book 
entitled  AufftuiinuB.  His  followers  were  called  Jansenists,  and 
were  strongly  opposed  by  the  Jesuits ;  the  former  maintaining 
the  sentiments  formerly  held  by  Augustine,   Thomas  Aquinas, 


^  See  Bp.  Hall's  Ohiervationa  on  Bome  SpeeicUUies  in  hi$  lAfe. 

•  See,  for  example,  Hcylyn,  H,  Q.  Part  i.  ch.  vi. 

3  Mosheim,  Cent.  xvi.  Sect.  m.  Part  i. 

^  MoBheim,  Cent  xvn.  Sect.  n.  Part  i.  $  85. 
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and  the  Domimcans,  the  latter  holding  those  of  Dona  Sootoa 
and  the  Franciacans.  The  book  of  Janaeniua  waa  first  oon- 
denmed  as  a  breach  of  the  concord  which  had  be^i  enjomed  in 
the  Church,  but  was  afterwards  more  distinctly  prohibited  by  s 
solenm  bull  of  Pope  Urban  VIIL,  a.d.  1642.  The  Jansenists^ 
however,  continued  to  prosper,  numbering  many  able  and  pious 
men  in  their  ranks,  and  appealing  to  miracles  in  support  of  their 
opinions.  But  ultimately  they  were  condemned  and  persecuted  by 
the  Bishops  of  Rome,  and  the  dominant  faction  of  the  CShnrch^ 

Before  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  different  controversies 
in  other  countries,  we  must  mention  the  Sodnian  opinions  on 
free  will ;  which,  of  course  correspond  with  their  views  of  origi* 
nal  sin ;  as  they  appear  to  consider  that  man's  will  is  so  far 
free  and  strong  as  to  need  only  external,  and  not  internal  help 
towards  his  sanctification^. 

After  the  Reformation,  or  during  the  establishment  of  it 
in  England^  the  first  thing  which  particularly  dainn  our  atten* 
tion  is  the  Article  of  Free  Will  in  the  Nece99ary  Doctrine^  set 
forth  by  King  Henry  VIII.  and  signed  by  Convocation,  a.d« 
1543.  In  this  it  is  said,  that  ^  man  has  free  will  now  after  the 
fall  of  Adam ;'  and  free  will  is  defined  as  *  a  power  of  reason 
and  will,  by  which  good  is  chosen  by  the  assLstanoe  of  grace,  or 
evil  is  chosen  without  the  assistance  of  the  same'.' 

The  reformers  in  the  reign  of  Eldward  VI.  appear  to 
have  followed  closely  upon  the  steps  of  the  Lutherans  (Me- 
lancthon  and  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh),  in  the  Artidea 
which  concern  grace  and  free  will^.  The  Article  on  free  will, 
in  the  forty-two  Articles  of  1552,  was  inunediately  succeeded 
by  an  Article  on  grace  which  was  worded  as  follows. 


1  Mofiheim,  Cent.  xvn.  Sect  n.  Part  i.  }  40. 
'  Ibid.  Cent.  xvi.  Sect.  m.  Part  n.  17. 

«  Formularies  of  Faith  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  p.  359,  where  see 
the  Article  of  Free  Will  at  length. 

*  See  Laurence,  B.  X.  passim,  especially  Sermon  v. 
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*Op  Gbace. 

^  The  grace  of  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Ghoat  by  Him  given, 
doth  take  away  the  stony  heart  and  giveth  an  heart  of  flesh. 
And  although  those,  who  have  no  will  to  good  things,  He 
maketh  them  will,  and  those,  that  would  evil  things,  He  maketh 
them  not  to  will ;  yet  nevertheless  He  enforceth  not  the  will. 
And  therefore  no  man,  when  he  sinneth,  can  excuse  himself  as 
not  worthy  to  be  blamed  or  condemned,  by  alleging  that  he 
sinned  unwillingly  or  by  compulsion*^ 

The  private  teaching  of  the  reformers  corresponded  with 
these  public  declarations.  Whilst  they  taught  that  *  to  do  any- 
thing which  is  acceptable  to  God,  we  cannot  do  it  without  the 
grace  of  God,  nor  yet  will  it,  nor  assent  to  it,'  they  said  also, 
that  the  'grace  of  God  healeth  our  evil  will,  and  maketh  it 
agreeing  to  His  Godly  wiD,  so  that  we  willingly  and  with  glad- 
ness do  those  things  which  God  commandeth^^ 

But  during  the  Marian  persecution  the  English  divines,  who 
fled  to  Frankfort  and  other  places  on  the  Continent,  by  being 
thrown  into  contact  with  foreign  reformers,  were  drawn  into 
the  controvendee  which  agitated  them.  Many  came  back  with 
strong  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  Calvinists,  whilst  others  were 
strongly  disposed  to  maintain  Lutheran  views.  There  were 
therefore  three  distinct  parties  in  the  Church  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Some  were  for  the  restoration  of 
popery,  others  inclined  to  Lutheran  views  of  grace  and  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  a  tldrd  party  had  imbibed  Calvinistic  senti- 
ments of  predestination  and  church  discipline,  and  Zuinglian 
sentiments  on  sacramental  grace.  The  last  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  Puritans,  who  soon  became  non-conformists,  and 
finally  dissenters.  They  acquired  the  name  of  Gospellers,  and 
called  their  opponents  Freewillers.  Archbishop  Parker  and 
the  leading  men  of  the  day  wisely  strove  to  heal  the  divisions, 


Ridley,  On  the  Philippian$,  I. 
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and  softened  down  the  language  of  our  formularies,  so  as  to 
include  as  many  as  possible  within  the  pale  of  the  National 
Church :  and  among  other  measures  of  conciliation  the  ArticU 
en  Grace  was  omitted  to  satisfy  the  Calvinistic  section  of  the 
Church  ^ 

The  controversies,  however,  between  the  high  Church  and 
the  Puritan  divines,  both  on  points  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline, 
continued  to  divide  the  Church.  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  doctrine  agreed  with  Calvin,  but  in  discipline 
was  a  high  Episcopalian.  During  his  primacy  were  drawn  up  * 
the  famous  Lambeth  Articles,  which  he  would  gladly  have 
imposed  on  the  Church,  but  which  never  received  the  autho- 
rity of  the  queen,  the  parliament,  or  the  convocation.  The 
first  of  these  Articles  says  that  *  God  hath  from  eternity  pre- 
destinated some  men  to  life,  others  He  has  reprobated  to 
death :'  and  the  ninth  asserts  that  *•  it  is  not  in  the  will  of  every 
one  to  be  saved  V 

In  the  conference  held  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  reign  oi 
King  James  I.  a.d.  1603,  an  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Puritan  divines  to  obtain  an  alteration  in  some  of  the 
XXXIX.  Articles,  and  to  have  them  made  more  comformable 
to  Calvinistic  language ;  but  no  alteration  was  effected,  owing 
to  the  opposition  of  the  King  and  of  the  Bishops  to  the 
arguments  of  the  Puritans^. 

The  Articles  remain  therefore  as  they  were  put  forth  in 
1562,  and  afterwards  in  1571.  And  those  on  the  subject  of 
grace,  free  will,  and  other  similar  subjects,  are  the  same  as  those 
drawn  up  in  1552,  by  Cranmer  and  his  fellows,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  omission  of  the  Article  on  Grace,  which  was  then 


1  Heylyn's  H,  Q.  Part  ra.  ch.  xrii.      On  the  state  of  parties,  &c.  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  see  Soames'  Elizabethan  Religious  History. 
•^     «  Heylyn's  H,  Q.  Part  m.  ch.  xx. 

«  Heylyn,  Part  m.  ch.  xxii. ;  Card  well's  History  qf  Conferences,  p.  178, 
&c. 
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the  tenth  Article,  and  the  prefixmg  of  the  first  part  of  the 
present  tenth  (originally  the  ninth  Article)  down  to  the  word 
'  wherefore.' 

There  have  been  ever  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  two  parties 
in  the  English  Church,  one  holding  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and 
the  other  opposing  those  doctrines,  and  each  party  has  con« 
sidered  the  Articles  to  speak  their  own  language.  It  is  how- 
ever an  undoubted  truth  that  the  Articles  were  drawn  up 
before  Calvin's  works  had  become  extensively  known,  or  had 
become  in  any  degree  popular  in  this  country.  It  is  probable 
that  they  speak  the  language  neither  of  Calvin,  nor  of  Armi- 
nius ;  and  between  the  extreme  opinions,  which  had  prevailed 
among  the  Schoolmen  and  others,  they  held  a  middle  coursOi 
carefully  avoiding  the  dogma  of  congruous  merit,  maintaining 
jealously  the  absolute  necessity  of  preventing  grace  to  enable  us 
to  will  or  to  do  according  to  the  commandments  of  Ood,  but 
not  minutely  entering  into  the  questions  concerning  the  freedom 
of  man  before  the  fall,  or  the  degree  of  free  agency  left  to  him 
since  the  fall. 
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SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

rilHE  ninth  Artkle  having  ««erted  that  nan  by  the  &n  i. 
-L  <  very  far  gone  from  original  righteooaneeB,^  there  arises  at 
once  a  probability  that  he  is  weak  and  helpless  towards  good. 
In  reasoning  therefore  on  that  Article  it  was  natural  ia  some 
degree  to  anticipate  some  of  the  condusicHis  of  this. 

Yet  still,  unless  it  be  clearly  conceded,  that,  by  the  iaD, 
man  became  tciaUy  corrupt,  with  no  shadow  of  tiie  image  of 
Ood  in  which  he  was  created,  and  with  a  mind  nearly  ap- 
proaching, if  not  actually  similar  to  the  mind  of  devils;  it  would 
be  possible,  that  such  a  degree  of  strength  mi^t  remain  to 
him,  that  he  might  make  some  independent  efforts  towards  holi- 
ness, and  in  some  degree  prepare  himsdf  for  the  reception  of 
grace.  As  therefore  the  ninth  Article  does  not  define  the  exact 
amount  of  man'^s  defection  from  original  righteousness,  it  was 
quite  necessary  to  state  the  doctrine  of  his  utter  helplessness  in 
this. 

The  subject,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Article^  seems  to  divide 
itself  into  the  two  following  heads. 

I.  Since  the  fall  man  has  no  power  by  his  own  natural 
strength  to  turn  himself  to  faith  and  godliness,  or  to  do  good 
works  acceptable  to  God.  But  the  grace  of  God  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  this. 

II.  The  grace  of  God  acts  in  two  ways. 

1  First,  it  is  preventing  grace,  giving  a  good  will. 

2  Afterwards,  it  is  co-operating  grace  working  in  and 
with  us,  when  we  have  that  good  will. 
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I.  Firat,  then,  since  the  fall,  man  has  no  power  by  his 
own  natural  strength  to  turn  himself  to  faith  and  holiness,  or 
to  do  good  works  acceptable  to  God.  But  the  grace  of  Ood  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  this. 

Here  the  point  to  be  proved  is  simply  this.  Whatever 
degree  of  defection  is  implied  in  the  fall,  whatever  natural 
amiability  any  individuals  of  the  human  race  may  possess,  no 
one,  by  mere  natural  strength,  and  without  internal  help  from 
God,  can  believe  or  do  what  is,  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
pleasing  or  acceptable  to  God. 

1  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John  our  Lord  says,  ^  No 
man  can  come  unto  Me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent 
Me  draw  him'  (ver.  44) ;  and  again,  *•  Therefore  said  I  unto 
you,  no  man  can  come  unto  Me,  except  it  were  given  him  of 
My  Father*  (ver.  65). 

Now  here  the  proposition  is  quite  general.  All  mankind 
are  included  in  the  sentence,  *  No  man  can  come'  to  Christ, 
except  it  be  given  him  of  God,  except  God  the  Father  draw 
him.  This  is  a  plain  statement  of  natural  weakness,  and  of  the 
need  of  preventing  grace.  It  shews  that  by  nature  man  is 
apart  from  Christ,  and  that  only  the  gift  of  God  and  the 
drawing  of  God  can  bring  him  to  Christ. 

To  this  argument  the  Pelagians  answer,  that  no  doubt  it  is 
necessary  that  God  should  draw  us,  if  we  are  to  come  to  Him ; 
but  the  way  in  which  He  draws  us,  is  not  by  internal  assist- 
ance and  the  motions  of  His  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  but  exter* 
nally,  by  the  calls  of  His  word,  the  warnings  of  His  Providence, 
the  ordinances  of  His  Church.  Thus,  therefore,  say  they,  He 
may  be  said  to  draw  us,  and  thus  it  is  given  us  of  Him  to  come 
to  Christ.  But  we  may  reply  to  this  objection,  that  such  an 
interpretation  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  drift  of  our  Lord's 
discourse.  The  Caphamaite  Jews,  who  heard  Him,  were  stag- 
gered at  His  sayings,  and  disbelieved  them.  Externally  the 
word   of  God  was  drawing  them  then,  but  they  murmured 
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againBt  it,  and  refused  to  listen  to  it.  Aoeordingly  our  Lord 
tells  them  that  it  was  from  an  absence  of  intoard  sanotifioation 
that  they  rejected  the  outward  calls  of  His  word.  If  tiiej 
came  to  Him,  it  must  be  by  the  drawing  of  the  Father,  through 
the  grace  of  His  Spirit ;  for,  says  He,  *  No  man  can  come  to  Me, 
except  the  Father,  which  hath  sent  Me,  draw  him ;  and  I  wiU 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  As  it  is  written.  And  they  shall 
be  all  taught  of  God.  Every  man  therefore  that  hath  heard, 
and  that  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  oometh  unto  Me^  yv.  44, 
45.  If  by  these  words  is  meant  only  the  outward  drawing  by 
external  means,  it  is  plain  that  all  who  heard  Him  had  such 
drawing  in  its  most  efficient  form ;  yet  most  of  them  rejected 
Him.  It  is  evident  that  they  lacked  something  more  than  this. 
That  being  taught  of  God,  that  learning  of  the  Father,  which 
would  bring  them  to  Christ,  must  therefore  have  been  somethings 
within  them,  not  the  calls  of  His  Word  without ;  and  hence  we 
may  conclude  that  our  Lord's  words  shew  it  to  be  an  invariable 
rule,  a  truth  coextensive  with  the  nature  of  fallen  man,  that 
no  one  can  come  to  Christ,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  turn  and 
prepare  himself  to  faith  and  calling  upon  Qod,  vrithout  the 
internal  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

2  To  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject,  let  us  recur  to 
what  we  saw,  in  considering  the  ninth  Article,  was  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture  concerning  our  original  corruption. 

Our  Lord  states  (John  viii.  34)  that  ^  whosoever  conmiitteth 
sin  is  the  servant  (SovXos  the  slave)  of  sin.^  Now  all  men  by 
nature  conunit  sin,  and  therefore  are  slaves  of  sin.  This  is 
what  St.  Paul  calls  '  the  bondage  of  corruption''  (Roul  viii.  21). 
This  natural  state  of  man  is,  both  by  our  Lord  and  by  the 
Apostle,  contrasted  with  the  liberty  of  the  soul  under  a  state 
of  grace.  *  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free  ye  shall  be  free 
indeed,'  (John  viii.  36)  says  Christ,  and  St.  Paul  calls  it  *  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God'  (Rom.  viii.  21).  In  like 
manner  our  Lord  distinguishes  between  the  state  of  a  servant 
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and  the  state  of  a  Bon  (John  viii.  35).  Nay,  bo  complete  is  this 
servitude  of  sin  by  nature,  that  St.  Paul,  more  than  once,  calls 
it  death.  He  speaks  of  people  by  nature  as  *  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sin^  (Ephes.  ii.  1 ;  CoL  ii.  13).  He  says  of  those,  who  had 
been  delivered  from  this  state  by  grace,  that  ^  God  had  quickened 
them  together  with  Christ^  (Ephes.  ii.  6)  ;  that  those,  who  were 
baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ,  having  been  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  God  had  quieiened  together  with  Him**  (GoL  ii.  12,  18). 
Now  slavery  and  death  are  the  strongest  terms  to  express  utter 
helplessness,  that  language  admits  of.  So,  freeing  from  slavery 
and  quickening  or  raising  to  life,  as  plainly  as  possible,  indicate 
a  free  gift,  independent  of  the  will  or  power  of  the  recipient^ 
and  shew  that  the  recipient  must  previously  have  been  in  a 
condition  as  unable  to  free  himself  as  the  bondsman,  as  unable 
to  quicken  himself  as  a  dead  man. 

In  accordance  with  all  this,  St.  Paul  (in  Bom.  vii.  viii.  a 
passage  considered  in  the  last  Article)  argues  at  length,  thai 
man,  being  by  nature  ^  carnal,  sold  imder  sin,^  even  if  able  to 
admire  what  is  good,  was  utterly  unable  to  perform  it  (Rom. 
vii.  14 — 21),  there  being  a  law,  ruling  in  his  members,  which 
makes  him  captive  to  the  law  of  sin  (v.  23).  And  then  ha 
tells  us,  that  the  way  in  which  this  bondage  must  be  broken 
is  by  the  Spirit  of  God  taking  possession  of,  and  ruling  in  that 
heart,  in  which  before  sin  had  ruled,  and  so  delivering  it  from 
the  law  of  sin.  ^  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death* 
(viii.  2). 

Not  only  is  such  helplessness  of  the  unregenerate  man 
pkiinly  taught  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles ;  but  we  farther 
find  that  the  very  mind  and  understanding  are  represented  as 
darkened  by  the  natural  state  of  corruption,  and  so  incapable 
of  comprehending  and  appreciating  spiritual  truth,  until  en- 
lightened by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Thus  *the  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;,... neither  can  ho 
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know  them,  because  they  are  spirituaDy  discerned''  (1  Cor.  ii. 
14,  comp.  Rom.  viiL  5,  6,  7 ;  Jade,  19).  Man  by  nature  has 
no  discernment  of  those  things  which  belong  to  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  and  if  so,  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  he  ever  attains  to 
apiritual  discernment,  it  most  be  given  him  pretematorally. 

To  this  belong  all  the  passages  concerning  the  new  birtJi ; 
for  if  a  new  birth  be  necessary,  there  must,  before  it,  be  an 
absence  of  that  life,  which  is  the  product  of  such  a  birth.  Ac- 
cordingly, God  is  represented  as  begetting  us  of  His  own  will 
(James  i.  18).  To  enter  into  the  kingdom,  a  man  must  be 
bom  again,  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  (John  iii.  S,  5).  In 
Christ  Jesus  a  new  creation  availeth  (Gbl.  tL  16).  It  is  not 
by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according 
to  His  own  mercy  that  God  saveth  us,  by  the  washing  of  rege* 
neration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Tit.  iiL  5). 

In  like  manner  the  Scriptures,  when  speaking  of  the  good 
works  of  Christians,  represent  them  as  due,  not  to  any  inde- 
pendent effort  of  the  human  will,  but  altogether  to  the  grace  of 
God  working  in  them.  Thus  our  Lord  in  a  parable  fiiUy 
declares  the  whole  source  and  spring  of  Christian  holiness  to  be 
the  life  and  virtue  derived  from  Him.  He  likens  Himself  to 
a  Vine,  and  all  His  disciples  to  branches.  We  know  that 
branches  of  a  tree  derive  life  and  strength  from  the  sap,  which 
is  sent  into  them  from  the  root  and  stem.  In  like  manner  our 
Lord  tells  us,  that,  by  being  branches  of  Him,  we  may  bring 
forth  good  fruit,  but  that,  apart  from  Him,  we  can  do  nothing. 
*  Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit 
of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye 
abide  in  Me.  I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the  branches.  He  that 
abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit ;  for  without  Me  (x^^p'^^  ^^^^  apart  from  Me)  ye  can  do 
nothing'  (John  xv.  4,  6). 

So  constantly  is  this  dependence  of  the  Christian  upon 
IKvine  grace  urged  by  the  sacred  writers,  that  they  frequently 
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call  to  our  remembrance  not  only  that  we  owe  our  firat  turning 
from  evil  to  the  quickening  of  Ood^s  Spirit,  but  that  even  the 
regenerate  and  the  faithful  believer  is  at  every  step  dependent 
upon  the  illumination,  guidance,  strength  and  support  of  the 
same  Divine  Comforter  and  Guide.  So  St.  Paul,  writing  of 
himself  and  other  regenerate  Christians,  says,  '  Not  that  we  are 
sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  anything  as  of  ourselves :  but  our 
sufficiency  is  of  God'  (2  Cor.  iii.  5).  When  urging  his  faithfu) 
converts  to  ^  work  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling,^ he  adds,  as  an  encouragement  to  them,  ^  For  it  is  God 
that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure' 
(Phil.  ii.  13).  And  when  speaking  with  thankfulness  of  the 
labours  which  he  himself  had  been  enabled  to  undergo  for  the 
sake  of  the  Gospel,  he  adds,  '  Yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God 
which  was  with  me'  (1  Cor.  xv.  10). 

Now  all  this  language  of  Scripture  seems  plainly  to  prove 
that  by  nature  man  has  no  free  will  to  do  good,  no  power 
to  make  independent  efforts  towards  holiness.  There  is  an  iron 
tyranny,  a  law  of  sin  and  death,  which  keeps  him  in  bondage 
and  deprives  him  of  the  power  to  escape,  and  even  of  the  dis- 
cernment of  spiritual  things,  which  would  make  him  desire 
deliverance.  From  this  law  of  sin  and  death  the  Spirit  of  life 
can  set  him  free ;  from  this  bondage  the  Son  can  make  him  free 
indeed ;  but  none  besides.  Nay  f  he  is  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
spiritual  death,  and  therefore  needs  internal,  as  well  as  external 
aid  to  rouse  him,  nay  !  a  new  creation,  a  new  birth,  a  new  life. 
And  even  when  set  free,  quickened,  regenerate,  he  continues 
still  able  to  act  and  think  uprightly,  only  so  long  as  he  derives 
strength  from  Christ;  just  as  the  branch  can  bear  no  fruit, 
except  it  derive  sap  and  strength  from  the  stem  on  which  it 
grows. 

II.  It  being  thus  proved  that  by  nature  man,  corrupted 
by  the  fall,  is  not  in  possession  of  free  will ;  or  more  properly. 
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that  hk  wfl],  though  onrestnuned  by  God,  k  jH  warped  and 
led  eaptiTO  by  erfl  spirits  and  his  own  bad  propenaHies ;  it 
nmains  thai  we  c(»isider  the  efiects  of  God's  grace  npon  the 
wiD,  when  setting  it  free  from  this  eaptirity.  The  Article 
describes  these  effeets  as  follows : 

1  (}od*s  grace  prerents  us  that  we  may  have  a  good  wilL 

2  It  works  in  as,  or  with  us,  when  we  have  that  good 
win. 

The  passages  of  Scripture,  which  have  been  already  brought 
to  bear  in  the  former  dirision  of  the  subject,  may  appear  to 
have  sufficiently  demonstrated  these  two  propositions. 

1  The  necessity  of  preventing  grace  foUows,  of  ooozse, 
from  the  doctrine  that  man,  of  himself,  cannot  turn  to  God. 
For,  if  he  cannot  turn  of  himself,  he  must  either  remam  for 
ever  alienated,  or  must  need  some  power  to  turn  him.  In  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  ^  Turn  Thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned' 
(Jer.  xxxL  18).  Accordingly  we  read  continually  of  the  first 
turning  of  the  heart  as  coming  from  God.     God  is  said  to  be 

*  found  of  them  that  sought  Him  not,  and  made  manifest  to 
them  that  asked  not  after  Him'  (Isai.  Ixv.  1 ;  Rom.  x.  10). 
We  read  of  His  opening  people's  'hearts  so  that  they  attend  to 
the  things  spoken"  (Acts  xvi.  14)  ;   and  we  are  taught  that  He 

*  worketh  in  us  both  to  tcill  and  to  do"  (Phil.  ii.  13) ;  so  that 
the  regenerate  and  sanctified  Christian  is  declared  to  be  God'^s 

*  workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works'  (Eph. 
ii.  10).  God  is  said  to  have  'wrought**  believers  for  immor- 
tality and  glory  (2  Cor.  v.  5).  The  *new  man'  is  said  to  be 
^^  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness'  (Eph.  iv.  24). 

Such  passages  and  all  others,  which  speak  of  new  birth  and 
new  creation,  shew  plainly  that  God's  grace  prevents  us,  waits 
not,  that  is,  for  us  to  make  advances  to  Ilim,  but  graciously 
comes  forward  to  help  us,  whilst  yet  we  are  without  strength. 
They  shew  too  that,  whereas  by  nature  the  will  was  corrupt 
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and  not  tending  to  God,  bound  down,  and  taken  captive  to  the 
law  of  sin,  so  when  the  grace  of  God  renews  it,  it  is  no  longer 
in  slavery,  but  free,  choosing  life  and  holiness,  not  by  com- 
pulsion, but  by  free  choice  and  love.  *  The  Son  makes  us  free 
indeed'  (John  viii.  86).  '  The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  makes 
us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death^  (Rom.  viii.  2).  There  is 
a  *  glorious  liberty  for  the  children  of  God'  (Rom.  viiL  21)« 
It  is  'to  liberty'  that  we  'have  been  called^  (Gal.  v.  IS); 
for  '  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty '  (2  Cor. 
iii.  17). 

We  see  then  the  contrast,  which  exists  between  the  will  in 
its  natural  corrupt  state,  and  the  will  in  its  regenerate  and 
purified  state.  In  the  former  it  is  enslaved,  in  the  latter  it  is 
free.  Satan  keeps  it  a  bondslave  in  the  first ;  God  sets  it  free 
in  the  last.  Then  it  could  only  choose  evil ;  now  it  is  free  to 
choose  good.  Then  under  the  law  of  sin  and  death ;  now  under 
'  the  perfect  law  of  liberty'  (James  i.  25). 

2  But  the  will,  thus  set  free,  needs  farther  support, 
guidance,  and  strength.  The  newborn  Christian  has  still  a 
conflict  to  undergo,  for  which  he  requires  the  whole  armour  of 
God.  This  is  expressed  in  the  Article,  by  the  words  *  working 
with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will.' 

The  Latin  Article  has  the  word  eooperante^  which  in  the 
first  English  transhition  was  rendered  *  working  in  us ; '  but  in 
1672  it  was  expressed  somewhat  more  closely  after  the  Latin, 
♦  working  with  us.' 

Such  expressions,  of  course,  imply  that,  when  the  will  is 
renewed,  there  is  need  of  farther  grace  to  support  it,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  renewed  man  is  to  exert  himself  in 
the  strength  of  that  grace,  and  to  work  under  its  influence. 

The  doctrine  of  co-operation  has  been  opposed  by  many  as 
assigning  too  much  strength  to  man.  Man,  say  they,  is  alto- 
gether  too  weak  either  to  begin  the  work  of  grace,  or  even, 
after  that  work  is  begun,  to  contribute  anything  towards  its 
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completion.  It  is  patching  the  pure  robe  of  Christ^s  right- 
eoomesB  to  add  any  of  the  filthy  rags  of  man's  woAb  to  it. 
Accordin^y,  St.  Paul  attributes  all  his  own  labours,  not  to 
himself,  but  to  *  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  him'  (1  Cor. 
XV.  10) ;  and  says,  '  I  no  longer  live  mysdf  (S^i  Se  ouKcn  iym), 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me''  (6aL  ii.  20).  And  it  is  written  that 
God  worketh  in  us,  not  mth  us,  *  both  to  will  and  to  do^  (PhiL 
ii.  12). 

Whether  co-operation  be  a  good  expression  or  not,  and 
whether  it  be  altogether  reverent  to  speak  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  and  man's  renewed  will  act  in  concert  together,  is  of 
course  fairly  open  to  question.  In  general,  no  doubt,  the 
Scriptures  speak  of  God''s  working  tn  us,  rather  than  with  us. 
Yet  the  doctrine  of  our  Article,  rightly  understood,  rests  on  a 
sound  foundation. 

In  the  first  instance  indeed  man^s  will  is  represented  as 
being  under  bondage.  Spiritually  we  are  described  as  slaves, 
blind,  dead.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Son  is  said  to  *  make 
us  free ;  '*  the  '  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  frees  us  from  the  law  of 
«in  and  death ; '  and  so  we  are  brought  into  '  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.**  Thus  it  appears  that  CSirist^s  service 
is  indeed  perfect  freedom.  The  will,  no  longer  enslaved  and 
bound  down,  is  set  at  liberty,  and  enabled  to  act ;  and  though, 
whenever  and  howsoever  it  acts  in  a  good  direction,  it  is  always 
acting  under  the  guidance  and  governance  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  that  guidance  is  a  yoke  of  bondage, 
or  of  irresistible  necessity.  Accordingly,  when  the  Apostle  has 
explained  how  the  Spirit  frees  us  from  the  law  of  sin,  and  brings 
us  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  God^s  children  (Rom.  viii.  2 — 21), 
he  tells  us  a  little  farther  on,  that,  whereas  we  still  continue 
^eak  and  ignorant,  ^  the  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities'*  (ver.  26). 
In  the  very  same  breath  in  which  he  tells  us  that  '  it  is  God 
that  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,"  he  bids  us  ^  work 
out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling'  (PhiL  ii.  12,  13). 
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And  so  be  speaks  of  himself  as  using  all  kinds  of  self-discipline 
(1  Cor.  ix.  27))  and  as  ^  pressing  forward  to  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling'  (Phil.  iii.  14). 

To  this  purpose  are  all  the  exhortations  of  Scripture  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  are  under  grace,  not  to  miss  the  blessings 
which  God  has  prepared  for  them.  For  example,  we  have  warn- 
ings not  to  '  defile  the  temple  of  God/  i.e.  not  to  pollute  with 
sin  our  bodies,  in  which  God^s  Spirit  dwells  (1  Cor.  iii.  17) ; 
not  to  grieve,  not  to  quench  the  Spirit  (Eph.  iv.  30 ;  1  Thess. 
V.  19);  not  to  neglect  the  gift  which  is  in  us,  but  to  stir  it 
up  (I  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6) ;  not  to  ^  receive  the  grace  of 
God  in  vain  *  (2  Cor.  vi.  1) ;  *  to  stand  fast/  and  not  *  fall  from 
grace  '*  (Gal.  v.  1 — 4) ;  <  to  take  heed  lest  there  be  an  evil  heart 
of  unbelief  in  departing  from  the  living  God^  (Heb.  iii.  12) ;  to 
*  look  dih'gently,  lest  any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of  God '  (Heb, 
xii.  15) ;  when  we  think  we  are  standing,  *  to  take  heed  lest  we 
fair  (1  Cor.  X.  12). 

Now  all  such  passages  do  indeed  plainly  presuppose  that  all 
the  good  we  can  do  comes  from  the  Spirit  of  God  working  in 
us.  Yet  they  seem  as  plainly  to  prove,  that  that  blessed  Spirit 
does  not  move  the  will  as  a  mere  machine,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  it  to  resist  or  neglect  His  blessed  influences.  It  seems 
plain  from  them,  that,  under  those  influences,  and  guided  by 
them,  the  renewed  heart  moves  willingly ;  and  that,  whenever 
those  influences  do  not  produce  their  full  effect,  it  is  because  the 
remains  of  corruption  in  that  heart  resist  and  counteract  them. 
And  this  is  all  that  is  meant  in  the  Article  by  the  term  co- 
operante^  ^  working  with  us.*" 

If,  indeed,  according  to  the  sentiment  of  Luther,  quoted  in 
the  former  section,  mane's  will  was  first  a  mere  bondslave  of 
sin,  and  after  grace  equally  a  slave,  or  machine,  moved  passively 
and  irresistibly  by  the  Spirit,  we  can  hardly  understand  how  it 
should  be,  that  men  are  not  all  equally  abandoned  before  grace, 
and  all  equally  moving  onward  to  perfection  under  grace.  Since, 
Vol.  L  B  b 
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by  that  theory,  the  will  is  entirely  passive  tinder  the  moiiona  of 
the  Spirit,  opposing  no  obstacle  to  them,  and  therefore,  as  we 
should  suppose,  likely  in  all  persons  to  be  folly  and  perfectly 
sanctified. 

The  doctrine  of  Scripture,  however,  is  evidently  exprooiod 
in  the  words  of  our  Article.  God  must  give  the  will,  must  set 
the  will  free  from  its  natural  slavery  before  it  can  turn  to  good  ; 
but  then  it  moves  in  the  freedom  which  He  has  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  never  so  truly  uses  that  freedom  as  when  it  follows  the 
motions  of  the  Spirit.  Yet  clearly  there  remains  some  power 
to  resist  and  to  do  evil.  For,  though  '  those  that  have  no  will 
to  good  things  God  maketh  them  to  will;. ..Yet,  nevertheless. 
He  enforceth  not  the  will^*  And  so,  although  He  must  work  in 
us,  yet  we,  under  His  influences,  must  strive  and  press  forward, 
not  resisting  Him,  not  neglecting,  but  stirring  up  His  gitia  in 
our  hearts. 


1  Art  of  1662. 


ARTICLE    XI. 


Of  %\t  JuHificoOian  of  JIfan. 

Ws  are  aocoanted  righteoui  before 
Qod,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord 
and  Sariour  JesuB  Christ,  by  faith, 
and  not  for  our  own  works  or  de- 
senringst  Wherefore,  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith  only  is  a  most 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  rery  full 
of  oomfort,  as  more  hugely  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Homily  of  Justifica- 
tion. 


De  iMminU  Jtuti/Uation$. 

Tantcm  pn^ter  meritum  Domini 
et  Serratoris  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  per 
fidem,  non  propter  opera  et  merita 
nostra,  Jusd  coram  Deo  reputamur. 
Quare  sola  fide  nos  justificari,  doo- 
trina  est  salubeirima,  ao  consolar 
tionis  plenissima,  ut  in  homiUa  de 
Justificatione  hominis  fiisiu9  ezpli- 
catur. 


Skction  I. 

HISTORY. 

IT  IB  probable  that  nataral  religion  inclines  all  men,  onin- 
struoted  by  Reyelation,  to  seek  for  pardon  and  aeoeptance 
with  God,  either  by  attempting  to  live  up  to  His  law,  or  by 
making  some  personal  sacrifices  as  an  atonement  for  offences 
against  it.  The  robe  laid  before  the  statue  of  Athena,  or  the 
hecatomb  offered  to  Phoebus,  were  to  compensate  for  sins  against 
their  divinity. 

If  we  look  to  Jewish  history,  we  shall  find  the  prophets 
remonstrating  with  the  Israelites  for  thinking  that  ceremonial 
observances  would  satisfy  for  the  breach  of  God^s  command- 
ments, and  their  sincerest  penitents  acknowledging  that  sacri- 
fices would  not  profit  them,  but  that  they  needed  to  be  purged 
as  with  hyssop,  and  new  created  in  heart  (Psalm  li.)*  Hence 
we  may  readily  see,  that  the  temptation  of  the  Jews  was  to 
seek  God's  favour,  when  they  had  fallen  from  it,  by  ceremonial 

BBS 
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rites,  withoat  suflBcieiit  reference  to  the  spint  of  the  ritual ;  as 
with  many  it  was  to  seek  the  same  faTonr  by  a  rigid  obserranee 
of  a  mere  formal  obedience,  sach  as  our  Lord  reproTes  in  the 
Pharisees,  and  as  St.  Paul  declares  to  haye  been  the  caose  of 
the  fall  of   his  ooontrym^i  (Bom.  ix.  31,  32).    The  "Rabhinif 
appear  to  have  taught   that  a  man'*s  good  deeds  would  be 
weighed  against   his  bad ;  and  that  if  the  former  preponde^ 
rated,  he  would  be  accepted  and  rewarded  ^     And  foi^getting 
or  ne^ecting  the  spiritual  significance  of  their  prophecies  and 
sacrifices,  they  expected  a  Messiah  indeed,  but  a  triumphant 
conqueror,  not  one  who  by  His  death  would  expiate  their  sins ; 
and  so  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  a  stumbling-block  and  oflence  to 
them.     They  were  profoundly  ignorant  that  Christ  shoohl  be 
to  them  *  the  end  of  the  Law  for  righteousness,^  that  by  Him 
alone  all  who  believed  in  Him,  should  receive  justification  and 
life'. 

It  has  been  thought  also  that  some  among  the  Jews  held 
that  a  man  would  be  saved,  even  without  holiness,  who  amply 
embraced  the  creed  of  Abraham,  acknowledging  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead ;  a  view  ^diich 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  Mohammed  in  the  Koran. 
Accordingly  it  has  been  said,  that,  as  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles 
ccmdenmed  the  former  error  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  so  SU 
James  directed  his  Epistle  against  the  latter;  the  one  shewing 
that  neither  ceremonial  observances  nor  legal  obedience  could 
satisfy  the  demands  of  God''s  justice,  but  that  an  atonement 
and  true  fiuth  were  necessary:  the  other  that  a  mere  creed  was 
not  calculated  to  please  God,  when  the  life  was  not  consistent 
with  it'. 

1  See  Bull,  Harmon.  Apott.  u.  zri.  8. 
*  Ibid.  n.  xrii.  3. 
■  *  See  Michaelii,  Inbroductum  to  the  New  Testament,  Vol.  rr.  ch.  xxti. 
who  oonsiders  this  to  hare  been  the  cause  of  St.  James'  argument  on 
Bieslioii,  and  that  his  Epistle  was  written  before  St.  Paul's,  or  at 
i  Mbvs  h9  had  seeii  Bt.  Paul's  writings. 
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The  sentimentfii  of  the  fathers  on  the  mibject  of  justification 
have  afibrded  matter  for  much  discussion.  According  to  some, 
they  taught  nearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  ao« 
cording  to  others,  they  nearly  spoke  the  language  of  Luther. 
The  truth  appears  to  lie  in  neither  of  these  statements.  Justi* 
fication  had  not  been  in  early  times  the  cause  of  much  debate. 
No  fierce  contests  had  arisen  upon  it.  Hence  no  need  was  felt 
for  accurate  definitions  concerning  it.  The  statements  of  the 
fathers  are  therefore  generally  rather  practical  than  formal. 
They  dwell  much  on  the  Atonement,  and  the  meritorious  cause 
of  pardon ;  so  much  so,  that  they  could  see  the  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  scarlet  thread  which  Rahab  tied  in  her  window,  and 
His  Cross  in  the  stretched  out  hands  of  Moses,  when  Israel 
prevailed  over  Midian^  But  they  do  not  appear  ever  to  have 
entered  thoroughly  into  the  question  of  justification,  as  it  was 
afterwards  debated  in  the  time  of  the  schoolmen,  and,  still 
more,  of  the  reformers. 

It  is  remarkable  that  probably  the  most  express  statement 
on  the  subject,  which  occurs  in  all  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  very  earliest  of  all,  Clement  of  Rome. 
Speaking  of  faithful  men  of  old,  he  writes  *They  were  all 
therefore  greatly  glorified,  not  for  their  own  sake,  or  for  their 
own  works,  or  for  the  righteousness  that  they  themselves 
wrought ;  but  through  His  will.  And  we  also,  being  called 
by  the  same  will  in  Christ  Jesus,  are  not  justified  by  ourselves, 
neither  by  our  own  wisdom,  or  knowledge,  or  piety,  or  any 
works  which  we  did  in  holiness  of  heart,  but  by  that  faith  by 
which  God  Almighty  has  justified  all  men  from  the  beginning : 
to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen^' 

The  passage  is  important  not  only  because  of  its  antiquity, 
but  because  of  its  distinctness.    The  word  *  justify**  appears  to 


»  Clem.  Rom.  EpUt,  i.  ad  Coring  12.    Bamab.  Epist.  12. 
s  Clem.  Rom.  Epist  i.  Cap.  32. 
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be  used,  m  our  Article  uses  it,  for  '  to  account  righteous ; '  not 
fts  the  Council  of  Trent  for  *  to  make  righteous'*  by  infusion  of 
holinees ;  and  the  instrument  of  such  justification  is  declared 
to  be  and  ever  to  have  been,  not  ^  wisdom,  knowledge^  pietj, 
or  works  done  in  holiness  of  heart/  but  '  faith  ^' 

With  regard  to  the  statements  of  the  later  fathers,  we 
must  carefully  bear  in  mind  that,  without  question,  they  attri- 
buted the  salvation  of  man  solely  and  perfectly  to  the  blood  of 
Christ;  that  they  did  not  look  to  be  saved  because  they  had 
deserved  salvation,  but  because  Christ  had  satisfied  for  their 
sins ;  but  though  this  is  thus  far  plain,  it  will  not  enable  us 
to  come  to  any  certain  conclusion  as  to  their  views  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  justification  scholastically  considered. 

Such   passages   as  the  following   shew   the  spirit  of  the 


duccuofrpayiaf  ^s  KaT€ifjya(raPTo,  aXKa  bia  rov  ^(Xi7/iaror  airrw,  Kc^  ijfuit  o^ 
dca  ^cXiffiaror  avrov  iv  Xpiorf  *lfjaovs  ickrfBivTtSt  ov  St  iavrwp  ducauviuOa^ 
ovdi  dia  rfjs  rjfi^ripas  a'o(t>iat,  tj  crvj/e(rra>r,  rj  cva-c^cias,  rj  epyc^p  o>y  Ktrrfipya- 
aafitOa  iv  6(n6TfjTi  Kapbla?*  dWa  dia  rfjt  ir/oTFoor,  bi  ijs  frdyraf  rovt  oir*  aleipot 
6  iravTOKparcDp  0«6f  rducatoxrrv*  a>  (loTca  do^a  eir  rovs  aloivas  rcSv  alwap,  A/iJ/r. 
Almost  the  only  question  which  may  bo  raised  on  the  passage  is. 
Does  St  Clement  contrast  faith  with  works  done  before  the  grace  of  God, 
or  works  after  the  grace  of  God,  i.  e.  evangelical  works  ?  Dr.  Waterland 
says,  *  It  is  of  great  weight  with  him,  that  so  early  and  so  considerable  a 
writer  as  Clement  of  Rome,  an  apostolical  man,  should  so  interpret  the 
doctrine  of  justifying  Jaith,  as  to  oppose  it  plainly  even  to  evangelical 
works,  however  exalted.' — ^Works,  Vol.  ix  p.  462.  Mr.  Faber  thinks  that 
*  Indisputably  &y  ths  very  force  and  tenor  of  their  definition,  (i.  o.  as  being 
works  done  in  holiness  of  heart)  they  are  works  performed  after  the  in- 
fusion of  holiness  into  the  heart  by  the  gracious  Spirit  of  God.' — Primitive 
Doctrine  of  Justification ,  p.  83.  Mr.  Newman,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tends that  *  in  holiness  of  heart*  means  no  more  than  *  piously,'  *  holily  :* 
and  that  'works  which  we  did  in  holiness  of  heart'  (as  the  article  is 
omitted  before  tpytav,  though  not  before  the  former  substantives  cro^tar, 
cvcrr/Sccar,  &c.,  and  the  verb  KaTtipyao-dfifOa  is  in  the  aorist)  would  more 
naturally,  though  perhaps  not  necessarily,  signify  an  hypothetical,  not  a 
real  case,  as  in  those  words  of  St.  Jorom  afterwards  quoted  by  Mr.  Faber, 
p.  122,  *  Convertentem  impium  per  solam  fidem  justificat  Deus,  non  per 
opera  quw  non  habuit.' — Newman,  On  Justification,  p.  436. 
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fathera  as  regards  their  reliance  on  the  Atonement  of  Christ. 
'Let  us  without  ceasing  hold  stedfastly  to  Him,  who  is  our 
hope,  and  the  earnest  of  our  righteousness,  even  Jesus  Christ, 
who  His  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree ; 
who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth;  but 
suffered  all  for  us  that  we  might  live  through  Him^' 

'  For  this  cause  did  our  Lord  Youohsafe  to  give  up  His  body 
to  destruoti^Mi,  that  through  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  we 
might  be  sanctified ;  that  is,  by  the  sprinkling  of  His  blood'.'* 

'  By  His  stripes  healing  is  conferred  on  all  who  come  to  the 
Father  by  HimV 

^  AU  men  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  are  justified 
not  by  thems^es,  but  by  the  coming  of  the  Lord^' 

*  I  will  not  glory  because  I  am  righteous,  but  because  I  am 
redeemed.  I  will  glory  not  because  I  am  free  from  sins,  but 
because  my  sins  are  forgiven  me ;  not  because  I  have  profited, 
nor  because  any  one  hath  profited  me,  but  because  Christ  is  my 
Advocate  with  the  Father,  and  because  Christ's  blood  hath 
been  shed  for  me*.' 

'Our  righteousness... is  such  in  this  life,  that  it  consists 
rather  in  remission  of  sins  than  in  perfection  of  virtues*.'* 

'  Not  to  commit  sin,  is  the  righteousness  of  Ood ;  but  man^s 
righteousness  consists  in  the  mercy  of  Ood^.^ 

Thus  far  it  is  plain  that  the  fathers  believed  what  the 
Scriptures  taught  and  what  the  Article  of  our  Church  maintains, 
that  'we  are  accounted  righteous  before  Ood,  only  for  the 
merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  for  our 


1  Polycarp,  EpiBt.  vra.  *  Barnab.  Ep.  t. 

<  Just.  M.  Dial  p.  SOS.    See  also  Bp.  Kayo's  JuOin  Martyr,  p.  77. 

*  Iren.  rv.  xzxrii.     See  also  BesTen's  Irwmui,  p.  194. 

»  Ambros.  D€  Jaeobo  H  VUa  Beat.  i.  ^.  See  Newman,  On  Juttijicar 
tiofij  p.  401. 

«  August.  De  Cfivit.  xix.  27.     See  Calvin.  Inttiiut.  ra.  12. 

f  Non  peoeare  Dei  est  justitia ;  hominis  aatem  justitia,  Doi  indul- 
gentia.— Bernard,  Sermon.  21  et  23  in  Cantio.     Calvin,  InHUm.  m.  12. 
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own  works  or  deBenrings.'  And  if  anywhere  they  eeem  to 
speak  a  language  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  this  doctrine, 
we  ought  in  fairness  to  conclude  that  they  do  not  mean  really 
to  contradict  themselves,  though  they  speak  broadly  and  as  the 
Scriptures  speak,  concerning  the  necessity  of  that  *  holiness, 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.^  But  whte  we  oome 
to  technical  terms,  and  express  definitions,  We  shall  find  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  s^ise  attached  to  them 
in  the  patristic  writings.  We  have  already  seen  something 
like  a  distinct  statement  in  Clement  of  Rome ;  and  something 
nearly  approaching  it  may  be  found  in  those  who  fdlowed  him. 
A  few  examples  I  have  thrown  into  the  note^  Yet  it  seems, 
on  a  general  examination  of  the  most  remarkable  passaged 
from  the  ancient  writiogs  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  fathers  always  understood  the  word 


^  Ov  'yap  Sq  y€  ccr  ^oXovctor  vfias  circftircv  *Hamdg  dtroKavaofuvovt  cicrt 
rhiw  <l>6m¥  Koi  ras  SXXas  ofiaprlaij  ovs  oudc  t6  ttjs  AiXomnyr  Uttf^w  may  udwp 
KaBapia-tu^  oKka  <£s  €iic6s  iraXoi  tovto  €K€ipo  t6  awrrjptop  \ovrp6tf  lyr,  S  curcro 
roiff  furayiwwrKova-ij  Koi  fujKrri  atfurri  rpayap  koi  Kpofiar»p  7  cnrodf  dc^ui- 
Xrc»ff,  1;  a-ffiMXtatf  irpoc^opais  Ka6api(ioiuvoviy  aKkh.  friarti  dca  rov  aifjums 
rov  XpcoTOv,  Kai  rov  Bayarou  avrov,  6s  dia  rovro  mriBawtv,  cr.X.— Jost.  M* 
Dial.  p.  229.  d. 

Xon  incognitas  igitur  erat  Dominus  Abrahse,  cujns  diem  concnpivit 
Tidoro :  sed  neque  Pater  Domini ;  didicerat  enim  a  Verbo  Domini,  et 
credidit  ei;  quapropter  et  deputatum  est  ci  ad  jostitiam  a  Domino. 
Pides  enim  quss  est  ad  Doom  altissimum  justificat  hominem. — ^Irenie. 
ir.  13.      See  also  ir.  27. 

His  igitur  congrderatis  pertractatisque  pro  Tiribos  quas  Dominus  donare 
dignatur,  colligimui  non  justificari  hominem  preDceptis  bon»  rits  nisi  per 
ftdem  Jcsu  Christi,  hoc  est  non  lege  openim  sed  ftdei ;  non  litera  sod 
■piritUy  non  factorum  mentis  sed  gratuita  gratia. — August  Dt  Spiritu  et 
Litera,  cap.  22. 

Convertentem  impriiim  per  solam  fidem  jostificat  Dens,  non  opera 
bona  quoe  non  habuit :  alioqnin  per  impietatis  opera  fiierat  puniendus. 
Simul  attende,  quia  non  peccatorem  dicit  justificari  per  fidem  sed  impium, 
hoc  est,  nnper  crodentem  asseruit. 

Secundum  propoiitum  gratim  i>et.]  Qui  proposuit  gratis  per  solam 
4idem  peccata  dimittcre. — Hieron.  in  Epist.  ad  Ram,  cap.  W,  Sec  also 
i»  Spkt,  ad  Galal.  cap.  iii. 
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^justification^  in  a  forensio  sense,  as  signifying  acquittal  from 
guilt  and  imputation  of  righteousness,  or  rather,  as,  in  addition 
to  that,  coDtaining  in  it  the  notion  of  infusion  of  righteousness. 
It  has  abeady  been  observed  that  we  must  not  expect  in  their 
words  the  precision  of  controversy,  where  no  controversy  had 
been  raised.  In  order  of  time  acquittal  from  guilt  and  infusion 
of  righteousness  (or  what  in  modem  Theology  have  been  called 
justification  and  sanctification)  go  together,  and  are  never  sepa- 
rated. Therefore,  though  at  times  the  fathers  seem  to  use  the 
term  ^  justification^  merely  in  its  forensio  sense,  yet  sometimes 
they  speak  too  as  if  it  included  the  idea  of  making  just,  as  well 
as  of  esteeming  just. 

For  example,  in  one  place  St.  Chrysostom  (on  Rom.  viii. 
33 :  *  It  is  God  that  justifieth ;  who  is  he  that  condemheth  !^) 
writes :  ^  He  does  not  say,  it  is  Gt>d  that  forgave  our  sins,  but, 
what  is  much  greater,  It  is  God  thai  justifieth.  For  when  the 
Judge'^s  sentence  declares  us  just  (SiKnlov^  aiFo(f>aivei)  and  such 
a  Judge  too,  what  signifieth  the  accuser^  !^  Here  he  seems  to 
speak  as  if  he  considered  justification  as  no  more  than  ^  de- 
claring or  pronouncing  just.**  Yet,  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
work,  he  clearly  shews  that  in  justification  he  considered  some- 
thing more  to  be  included  than  remission  and  acquittal.  Thus, 
in  the  Eighth  Homily  on  Rom.  iv.  7  (^  Blessed  are  they  whose 
iniquities  are  forgiven,*)  we  read :  *  He  seems  to  be  bringing  a 
testimony  beside  his  purpose.  For  it  does  not  say,  Blessed  are 
they  whose  faith  is  reckoned  for  righteousness.  But  he  does  so 
purposely,  not  inadvertently,  to  shew  the  greater  excellence. 
For  if  he  be  blessed  that  by  grace  received  forgiveness,  much 
more  he  that  is  made  just  and  that  manifests  faith.'  Again, 
Homil,  X.  on  Rom.  v.  16,  (^  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences 
unto  justification')  he  argues  that  ^  it  was  not  only  that  sins 
were  done  away,  but  that  righteousness  was  given.'     It  is  true 


1  HomiL  in  Ep,  ad  Rom.  xv.     See  also  Horn.  vn.  on  chap.  iii.  27. 
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thai  to  be  ft^fywioil  ligliteoiii  k  man  thin  to  be  wit4inmirt 
anloi;  as  the  ooe  would  00I7  deliYer  bout  pmiMhiiisniy  the 
other  gm  %  right  to  revaid :  mud  ao  St.  Chrjaoatom  maj  onlj 
mean  diai  jiMtifintion  is  more  than  pardon,  becanae  to  be  ae> 
eomited  figfateolM  ia  more  than  to  be  aeqoitted  of  gnfli.  Bot  ii 
appeaiB  to  haTe  been  common  to  many  of  the  fathen  to  leme 
in  aome  nnoertttn^  the  question,  whether  joatificatioa  did  or 
did  not  oontain  in  it  the  making  thai,  of  whidi  it  involved  the 
impotation. 

This  is  eapeeiallj  obaerrable  in  the  woricB  of  Si.  Angnatine. 
For  example,  in  the  45th  chapter  of  the  I>§  Spiriiu  M  LUerOy 
where  he  is  reaaoDing  on  the  words  of  St.  Panl,  *  The  doera  of 
the  Law  ahaU  be  justified/  He  aska  '  ^luit  ia  to  be  justified 
but  to  be  made  just  bj  Him  who  juatifiea  the  m^odlj,  ao  thai 
from  ungodly,  he  becomes  just!^  and  ao  he  conefaidas  thai  by 
this  phrase  St.  Paul  means  that '  they  shall  be  made  jnai,  who 
before  were  not  so,  not  who  before  were  just;  thai  ao  the 
JewB,  who  were  hearers  <rf  the  Law,  migfat  understand  thai 
they  need  the  grace  of  a  justifier  that  they  mi^t  become  doers 
of  the  Law.'  Or  else»  he  proposes  to  inteqwet  it  in  the  other 
way,  *  ikaU  be  juttified,  as  though  it  were  said,  shall  be  hdd  and 
accounted  righteous;  just  as  it  is  said  of  a  certain  <me,  JBs 
mlling  to  ju$ii/y  hitMelf,  that  is,  to  be  held  and  esteemed  jost.* 
80  then  Augustine  appears  to  leave  it  an  open  question,  whether 
to  juiti/y  is  to  make,  or  to  isi^em  and  Md  as  righteous. 

Yet,  though  there  be  such  ambiguity,  we  need  be  bnt  little 
solicitous  on  the  subject ;  but  rather  conclude,  that  '  the  point 
having  never  been  discussed,  and  those  fathers  never  having 
thoroughly  considered  the  sense  of  St.  Paul,  migfat  unawares 
take  tho  word  (justify)  as  it  sounded  in  the  Latin,  especially 
the  sense  they  affixed  to  it,  signifying  a  matter  very  true 
and  certain  in  Christianity*.** 


'  Barrow,  Vol.  11.  Sormon  V.  on  Justification  h%f  Faith. 
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Dr.  Waterland,  in  his  treatise  on  Juiti/ieaiian\  has  col- 
lected a  great  number  of  passages  from  the  fathers,  to  shew 
that  they  considered  every  person  at  his  baptism  to  receive  the 
gift  of  justification.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him 
at  length.  But  if  we  take  justification  to  mean  remission  of  sin 
and  admission  into  God's  favour,  it  needs  but  very  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians  to  know, 
that  as  they  confessed  their  faith  *  in  one  baptism  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins,'  so  they  universally  taught  that  all  persons 
duly  receiving  baptism,  and  not  hindering  the  grace  of  God 
by  unbelief  and  impenitence,  obtained  in  baptism  pardon  for 
sin,  admission  into  the  Christian  Church  and  covenant,  and 
the  assistance  <rf  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God ;  and  that  so  they 
were  thenceforth  '  children  of  God,  members  of  Christ,  and  in« 
heritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^ 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said.  In  the  essence  of  this 
Article  the  fathers'  language  is  clear.  They  held  that  all 
hope  of  salvation  must  spring  from  the  mercy  of  God  through 
the  merits  of  Christ.  They  taught  that  every  person  baptized 
(not  forfeiting  the  grace  by  sin  and  impenitence)  was  looked 
on  as  a  member  of  the  body  of  the  faithful,  and  so  in  favour 
with  God.  They  spoke  too  of  faith,  as  that  state  of  salvation 
in  which  we  receive  justification  and  life.  But  (if  at  least 
we  make  some  exceptions)  they  do  not  speak  in  the  clear  and 
controversial  language  of  later  days ;  nor  is  it  always  certain 
whether  by  the  word  juttified  they  understand  that  a  man's 
faith  is  accounted  to  him  for  righteousness,  or  that,  being  the 
great  sanctifying  principle,  it  is  the  instrument  whereby  God 
works  in  him  holiness. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  and  exceed  our  limits  to 
investigate  at  length  the  definitions  of  the  schoolmen.  Learned 
discussions  are  liable  to  much  misunderstanding.     But  the  im- 


1  Watcrland'i  Worki,  Vol.  ix.  p.  442. 
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pressions  popularly  conveyed  by  the  teaching  of  the  scho- 
lastic divines,  and  especially  the  view  which  was  taken  of  them 
by  Luther  and  their  opponents,  are  very  important  to  oar 
right  apprehension  of  the  controversy  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

In  the  first  place  it  appears,  that  the  schoolmen  generally 
understood  justification  to  mean  not  infusion  of  righteousness, 
but  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is  true  they  looked  on  it  as  the 
immediate  result  of,  and  as  inseparably  connected  with  grace 
infused ;  but  their  definitions  made  justification  to  mean,  not 
the  making  righteous,  but  the  declaring  righteous  ^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  denied  or  doubted  that 
such  justification  sprang  primarily  from  the  grace  of  God,  and 
meritoriously  from  the  death  of  Christ.  The  faults  chai^^ed 
upon  their  system  are,  that  they  looked  for  merit  de  can^ruo^ 
and  de  condigno^  that  they  attached  efficvLcy  to  ollrfttoii,  that 
they  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  and  that  they  as- 
signed grace  to  the  sacraments  ea  opere  operate. 

Luther  especially  insists  that  these  scholastic  opinions  were 
directly  subversive  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  grace 
of  God.  ^  They  say,'  he  writes,  ^  that  a  good  work  before 
grace  is  able  to  obtain  grace  of  congruity^  (which  they  call 
meriium  de  cangruo)  because  it  is  meet  that  God  should  reward 
such  a  work.  But  when  grace  is  obtained,  the  work  foDowing 
deserveth  eternal  life  of  debt  and  worthiness,  which  they  call 

meritum  de  candigno For  the  first  God  is  no  debtor :  but 

because  He  is  just  and  good.  He  must  approve  such  good 
work,  though  it  be  done  in  mortal  sin,  and  so  give  grace  for 
such  service.     But  when  grace  is  obtained,  Qod  is  become  a 


^  Prime  qiusritur,  an  justificatio  irapii  sit  remissio  poccatorum?    Et 

lldetiir  quod  Don....Sed  contra  est  quod  dicitur  in  Glossa,  Rom.  riii. 

hqper  illud  *  Quos  rocavit,  ho8  et  justificavit/     Olo.  remissione  pccca- 

tormn;  ei^go  romissio  pcccatorum  est  justificatio. — Aquinas  Qucestion. 

Ditpui.  quasst.  28,  Art.  i.  quoted  by  Laurence,  Bampt,  Lect.  p.  347. 
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debtor,  and  is  confitrained  of  right  and  duty  to  give  eternal 
life.  For  now  it  is  not  only  a  work  of  free-will,  done  accord- 
ing to  the  substance,  but  also  done  in  grace,  which  makes  a 
man  acceptable  to  God,  that  is  to  say,  in  charity."*  ^  This  is 
the  divinity  of  the  kingdom  of  antichrist ;  which  here  I  recite 
that  St.  Paul's  argument  may  be  the  better  understood  ;  for 
two  things  contrary  to  one  another  being  put  together  may  be 
the  better  understood  ^'' 

Again,  the  compunction  for  sin  which  might  be  felt  before 
the  grace  of  God  was  given  was  called  <ittritian ;  compunction 
arising  from  the  motions  of  Ood's  Spirit  being  called  contri" 
turn.  Now  attrition  was  considered  as  a  means  whereby  Ood 
predisposed  to  grace.  So  that  it  had  in  it  some  merit  de 
congruo^  and  so  of  its  own  nature  led  to  contrition  and  to 
justification '. 

There  being  some  difficulty  in  knowing  whether  a  man's 
repentance  was  contrition  or  merely  Mritian,  the  Church  was 
supposed  to  come  to  his  aid  with  the  power  of  the  keys.  The 
sacrament  of  penance  added  to  attrition,  and  works  of  satis- 
faction being  enjoined,  the  conscience  was  to  be  stilled,  though 
it  might  yet  be  uncertain,  whether  true  repentance  and  lively 
faith  had  really  been  attained  ^ 

Once  more,  the  doctrine  that  the  sacraments  worked  grace 
and  so  efifected  justification  independently  of  the  faith  of  the 
receiver,  and  merely  ex  cpere  operator  was  by  the  reformers 
charged  upon  the  schoolmen  as  overthrowing  the  doctrine  of 


1  Luther,  on  Qalatians  ii.  16. 

2  See  Laurence,  B.  L.  Lect.  iv.  and  vi.  Also  notes  on  Lect.  vr. 
The  following  is  one  sentence  from  a  long  passage  quoted  by  him,  p.  348, 
from  Scotus,  Lib.  iv.  dist.  it.  qucest.  2. 

•  Potest  ergo  dici  quod  Dens  disponit  per  attritionem,  in  aUquo  instanti 
dare  gratiam:  et  pro  ilia  attritione,  ut  pro  merito,  justificat,  sicut  est 
meritum  justificationis.  Et  licet  non  contmuaretur  idem  actus  circa  pec- 
catum  in  genere  natur»  et  moris,  qui  prius,  adhuc  in  illo  mstanti  mfun- 
deretur  gratia,  qui  jam  pn»cepit  meritum  de  congruo.' 

»  Laurence,  as  above^  and  notes,  pp.  360,  366,  866. 
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jiurtification,  through  faith,  by  the  meritfl  of  Chrot  K  And  at 
iMt  when  by  attrition  perfected  by  penance,  satisfaetion,  and 
abflohition,  and  through  the  grace  of  God  paoung  into  ooo^ 
trition,  the  aiimer  was  believed  to  be  pardoned,  and  his  aoal 
justified  before  God,  it  still  remained  a  question  whether  then 
was  not  a  certain  amount  of  temporal  punishment  to  be  en- 
dured in  this  life,  perhaps,  but  more  probably  in  pmrgatoij, 
before  the  soul  could  be  received  into  full  favour  with  (Jod, 
and  be  pronounced  *  not  guilty  ^  in  His  preswice. 

The  abuses  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
connected  with  the  above  doctrines  are  popularly  known.  Henoe, 
especially,  the  merit  attached  to  pilgrimages,  and  othmr  works  of 
satisfaction,  which  were  thought  capable  of  averting  the  temporal 
punishments  yet  due  to  sin ;  although,  of  course,  eternal  ponish- 
ment  could  be  averted  only  by  the  merits  of  Christ.  Henee,  too, 
the  famous  sale  of  indulgences,  which  first  prompted  Lather  to 
take  the  steps  which  led  rapidly  to  his  breach  with  the  see  of  Borne. 

It  is  possible  that  much  of  the  teaching  of  the  sohoolmeii, 
and  of  the  more  learned  and  pious  of  the  divines  of  the  middle 
ages,  may,  when  fairly  interpreted,  admit  of  a  sense  far  more 
innocent  than  we  are  apt  to  attribute  to  it,  and  might,  if  con- 
fined to  the  schools,  have  produced  comparatively  little  mischiet 
But  the  effect  produced  upon  the  popular  min4  was  evidently 
noxious.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the  fact  that  re- 
formers, in  all  countries,  felt  that  the  great  evil  against  which 
they  had  to  fight,  was  the  general  belief  that  man  could  merit 
God'^s  favour  by  good  deeds  of  his  own,  and  that  works  of  mercy, 
charity,  and  self-denial,  procured  (through  the  intercession  of 
Christ,  or  perhaps  of  the  Virgin  Mary)  pardon  for  sin  and 
acceptance  with  God. 

It  was  in  opposition  to  all  this  that  Luther  so  strongly 

'ncopounded  his  doctrine  of  'justification  by  faith  only.'    He  saw 

I  extreme  importance  of  teaching  men  to  acknowledge  their 

»  Laurence,  pp.  354,  368. 
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own  weaknesBy  and  to  rely  on  the  Atonement,  '  as  a  foil,  per- 
fect, and  ioffioient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world/ 
Salvation  was  to  be  ascribed  to  grace,  not  to  be  claimed  as  a 
right;  and  with  the  view  of  e£fectually  destroying  all  hope 
from  dainu^  he  adopted  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  and  put  forth 
in  its  strongest  possible  form,  as  the  ariieuhu  ttaniit  aut  eadei^ 
tis  ecoUiim^  the  statement  that  *  justification  is  by  faith  only,* 
without  works,  love,  or  holiness.  That  is  to  say,  he  asserted 
that  man  is  justified  through,  or  because  of  the  merits  of  Christ, 
and  that  the  sole  iiutrmmmU  of  his  justification  is  faUh.  This 
faith  indeed  will  produce  charity,  and  so  good  works :  but,  ^en 
considered  as  justifying,  it  must  be  considered  as  2^>art  from 
holiness,  and  charity,  and  good  works. 

The  vehemence  of  his  temper,  and  the  great  importance 
which  he  attached  to  his  doctrine,  led  him  to  state  it  in  lan- 
guage which  we  may  not  approve.  Such  language,  if  used  now, 
when  very  different  errors  prevail  from  those  most  common  in 
Luther*s  time,  might,  in  all  probability,  lead  to  Antinomianism 
and  fanaticism  of  all  lands.  But  it  is  necessary  to  put  ourselves 
into  Luth^'s  position,  and  to  take  a  fair  view  of  the  man, 
whose  energy  brought  about  the  greatest  revolution  in  history, 
in  order  to  judge  fairly  of  his  language  and  opinions. 

For  example,  Luther  stated  that  faith  alone,  not  faith  in- 
formed  or  perfected  by  charity,  was  that  which  justified.  This 
seems  opposed  to  the  language  of  St.  James  (ch.  ii.  14,  &c.), 
and  even  to  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  who  tells  us,  that  it  is 
/faitli,  which  worketh  by  love,'  which  ^availeth  in  Christ 
Jesus ^  (Oal.  v.  6).  Accordingly,  the  schoolmen  had  distinguished 
between^i/M  ififarmisy  a  faith  which  was  merely  speculative,  and 
had  in  it  neither  love  nor  holiness,  and  Jldes  fortnata,  or  faith 
which  is  perfected  by  the  charity  and  good  works,  which  spring 
from  it ;  to  which  faith  they  attributed  the  office  of  justifying  ^ 


i  On  this  Bcholsstio  distiiieiion  see  Calvin,  Imtit  Lib.  m.  c.  u.  $  8. 
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Now  this  statement,  that  it  is  fidss  farmata^  which  justifiee, 
Luther  denied.  By  so  doing  it  will  be  thought  by  many  that  he 
contradicted  Scripture,  the  fathers,  the  homilies  of   our  own 
Church,  and  the  sentiments  of  many  contemporary  refonnera. 
But  the  ground  on  which  he  did  so  be  himself  clearly  expUuns 
to  us.    The  schoolmen  and  Romanist  divines,  according  to  him, 
taught  that  faith,  furnished  with  charity,  justified  the  ainner, 
in  order  that  they  might  assign  the  office  of  justification,  not  to 
the  faith,  but  to  the  charity ;  that  so  it  might  be  said.  Faith 
justifies  indeed ;  but  it  is  because  of  the  merit  of  that  charity, 
and  of  those  good  works  which  it  contains,  and  which  g^ye  it  all 
its  efficacy.    *  Faith,'  he  says,  is,  according  to  them,  ^  the  body 
and  the  shell ;  charity  the  life,  the  kernel,  the  form,  and  fiimi* 
ture.'  '  But  we,**  he  continues,  ^  in  the  stead  of  this  charity,  put 
faith,  and  we  say,  that  faith  apprehends  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  form  which  adorns  and  furnishes  faith.. ..As  the  schoolmen 
say,  that  charity  adorns  and  furnishes  faith ;  so  do  we  say,  that 
it  is  Christ  which  furnishes  or  adorns  faith,  or  rather,  that  He 
is  the  very  form  and  perfection  of  faith.     Wherefore  Christ 
apprehended  by  faith  and  dwelling  in  the  heart  is  the   true 
Christian  righteousness,  for  which  God  counteth  us  righteous, 
and  giveth  us  eternal  life  ^.'' 

Faith  then,  he  taught,  will  justify,  not  because  it  is  full  of 
love,  but  because  it  is  full  of  Christ.  Therefore,  too,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  state,  that  faith  justified  before  it  had  charity  or 
good  works  with  it;  though,  of  necessity,  it  must  produce 
charity  and  good  works  as  soon  as  it  has  justified.  Faith  hcL 
compares  to  the  bride,  Christ  to  the  bridegroom.  The  bride 
will  be  alone  with  the  Bridegroom,  but  as  soon  as  she  cometh 


Calvin  himself  denies  the  justice  of  the  distinction  on  this  ground :  Fides 
in  Christi  notitia  sita  est.  Christus  nisi  cum  Spiritus  sui  sanctificatione 
cognosci  nequit.  Consequitur  fidem  a  pio  affectu  nuUo  mode  esse  dis- 
trahendum.     A  very  different  argument  from  Luther's. 

1  Luther  on  Galat.  u.  16.     See  also  on  Gal.  ii.  17;  r.  16. 
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forth  from  the  bridechamber,  she  will  be  attended  by  her  brides- 
maids and  followers,  good  works  and  holiness. 

The  earnestness  with  which  he  pursued  his  object,  and  the 
infinite  importance  which  he  attached  to  it,  led  him  into  vehe- 
mence of  expressions,  and  perhaps  inaccuracy  of  statements, 
which  only  the  circumstances  of  the  case  can  extenuate.  At 
times  he  seems  to  speak  as  if  faith  itself  was  the  cause,  not 
merely  the  instroment,  of  salvation.  At  other  times  he  writes 
as  if  good  works  were  rather  to  be  avoided  than  desired.  But 
it  is  fair  to  consider  these  expressions  as  the  result  of  inadvert- 
ence and  the  impetuosity  with  which  he  pleaded  a  favourite 
cause,  when  we  find  statements  of  the  evil  of  Antinomianism, 
and  the  excellency  of  those  works  which  spring  from  faith,  in 
other  portions  of  the  very  same  writings  i. 

It  should  be  added,  that  Luther  plainly  put  forth  the  state- 
ment that  the  sins  of  the  believer  are  imputed  to  Christ,  and 
so  that  Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to  the  believer*.  Ho 
speaks  often  of  the  desirableness  of  attaining  to  personal 
assurance  of  salvation,  and  at  times  appears  to  identify  this 
assurance  with  justifying  faith'. 

The  Council  of  Trent  was  much   occupied   in  discussing 
Luther^s  doctrine  of  justification.    Indeed  the  Tridentine  fathers 


1  Per  example,  on  Gal.  iii.  22 :  *  When  we  are  out  of  the  matter  of 
justification,  we  cannot  enough  praise  and  extol  those  works  which  Qod  has 
commanded.  Por  who  can  enough  commend  the  profit  and  fruit  of  only 
one  work,  which  a  christian  does  in  and  through  faith  ?  Indeed  it  is  more 
precious  than  heaven  and  earth.'    See  also  on  Oal.  iii.  19,  23,  27,  &c. 

s  SeeonOaLii.  16;  iU.  13. 

8  See  on  Gal.  iii.  13.  Opera,  fol.  1564.  Tom.  v.  p.  360.  Concerning 
Luther's  yiew  of  the  connexion  of  justification  with  baptism,  we  may 
refer  to  his  commentary  on  Gal.  iii.  27,  Tom.  v.  p.  369.  There  he  says, 
*  We  haye  by  nature  the  leathern  coat  of  Adam,  but  we  put  on  Christ  by 
baptism.'  In  Baptismo  non  datur  yestitus  legalis  justitia  aut  nostrorum 
operum,  sed  Christus  fit  indumentum  nostrum ....  Evangelice  Christum 
induere,  non  est  legem  et  opera,  sed  inaestimabile  donum  induere,  scihcet 
remissionem  peccatorum,  justitiam,  pacem,  consolationem,  l«titiam  in 
Vol.  I.  C  c 
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appear  to  have  gone  to  the  consideration  of  it  with  the  oonTic- 
tion  that  all  his  errors  might  be  resolved  into  this  one^ 

It  was  universally  agreed  among  these  divines  that  faith 
justifies.  But  what  justifying  faith  was,  or  how  it  justified,  waii 
much  debated.  '  All  agreed  that  justifying  faith  is  an  assent  ta 
whatsoever  is  revealed  by  6od»  or  determined  by  the  Church  tor 
be  believed  ;  which,  sometimes  being  joined  with  charity,  some- 
times remaining  without  it,  they  distinguished  into  two  sorts  r 
one  which  is  found  in  sinners,  which  the  schools  call  unformed, 
solitary,  idle,  or  dead ;  the  other,  which  is  only  in  the  good, 
working  by  charity,  and  therefore  called  formed,  efficaoiotis,  and 
lively.^  But  it  was  not  universally  agreed  that  justifying  faith 
was  to  be  called  faith  formed  by  charity ;  Marinarus,  a  Carme- 
lite, objecting  that  St.  Paul  did  not  say  faith  was  formed  by 
charity,  but  that  it  worketh  by  charity  ^ 

There  was  much  discussion  concerning  works  before  grace^ 
and  merit  de  conpruo,  in  which  the  Franciscans  maintained, 
whilst  the  Dominicans  denied,  that  good  works  could  be  done 
without  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  so  merit  grace  of  congruity'. 
But  concerning  works  after  grace,  all  agreed  to  condemn  Luther^ 
who  denied  intrinsic  goodness  to  works  done  in  and  afker  grace, 
and  asserted  even  that  they  were  sins.  These,  they  all  asserted^ 
having  been  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  were  essentially 
good,  and  perfect^.  They  all  agreed  too,  that  only  faith  oould 
not  be  said  to  justify,  since  God  and  the  sacram^its  do  jostilj, 
as  causes  in  their  several  kinds'. 

But  the  principal  points  of  the  difficulty  were :  first.  Is  a 
man  justified,  and  then  acts  justly !  or.  Does  he  act  justly,  and 
then  is  justified!  and,  secondly.  Is  the  word  'justify*  to  be 
used  in  the  forensic  sense  of  imputing  righteous ;  or  does  it  mean 


Spiritu  Sancto,  salutcm,  vitam,  ot  Christum  ipsum.     Sco  also  De  Sacr. 
Baptism.  Tom.  i.  p.  72. 

1  Sarpi,  Hist.  Lib.  ii.  p.  178.  >  p.  183. 

3  p.  185.  4  p.  186.  «  p.  183. 
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infusion  of  habitual  righteousneifi  into  the  heart  I  On  the  hitter 
point  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion;  the  Franciscans 
strongly  opposing  the  forensic  sense,  which  was  as  stronglj 
upheld  by  Marinarus.  None  doubted  that  Christ  had  merited 
for  us,  but  some  blamed  the  word  to  impuUf  because  it  was  not 
found  in  the  fathers ;  whilst  others  said  that,  agreeing  on  the 
thing,  it  was  needless  to  dispute  about  the  word ;  a  word  which 
it  appears  the  Dominicans  especially  would  have  accepted,  as 
shewing  that  all  was  from  Christ,  but  that  they  suspected  any 
word  which  was  popular  with  the  Lutherans  \ 

After  many  such  discussions  as  these,  the  Council  finally 
drew  up  sixteen  heads  and  thirty  anathemas  on  the  subject  of 
justification,  yet  so  guarded  and  obscure,  that  each  party  wrote 
treatises  to  prore  that  the  decisions  were  in  their  favour*.  The 
most  important  of  the  decrees  were  the  following:  (2)  That 
God  sent  His  Son  to  redeem  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  (3)  But 
that  though  He  died  for  all,  yet  those  only  enjoy  the  benefit  to 
whom  His  merit  is  communicated.  (4)  That  the  justification 
of  the  wicked  is  a  translation  from  the  state  of  a  son  of  Adam, 
to  that  of  a  son  of  God,  which,  since  the  Gospel,  is  not  done 
without  baptism  or  the  vow  thereof.  (5)  That  the  beginning  of 
justification  in  adults  proceeds  from  preventing  grace.  (7)  That 
justification  is  not  only  r^minion  of  tins,  bui  sanctijieation  also ; 
and  has  five  causes ;  the  final,  God'^s  glory  and  eternal  life ;  the 
efficient,  Gt>d ;  the  meritorious,  Christ ;  the  instrumental,  the 
sacraments ;  and  the  formal,  righteousness,  given  by  God,  re- 
ceived according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
according  to  the  ditposition  of  the  receiver,  receiving  together 
with  remission  of  sins,  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  (8)  That  when 
St.  Paul  saith  that  man  is  justified  by  faith  and  gratis^  it  ought 
to  be  understood,  because  faith  is  the  beginning,  and  the  things 
which  precede  justification  are  not  meritorious  of  grace. 

1  p.  187.  «  p.  202. 

CC2 
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Among  the  anaihenuu^  some  of  the  most  important  are: 
(l)  That  a  man  maybe  justified  without  grace.  (11)  That  man 
is  justified  only  by  the  imputation  of  the  justice  of  Christ,  or 
only  by  remission  of  sins  without  inherent  grace,  or  charity ; 
or  that  the  grace  of  justification  is  only  the  favour  of  God. 
(12)  That  justifying  faith  is  nothing  but  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  who  remitteth  sins  for  Christ.  (14)  That  man  is  absolved 
and  justified  because  he  doth  firmly  believe  that  he  is  justified. 

These  articles  and  anathemas  shew  the  difierence  between 
Luther  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  so  far  as  we  can  be  certain  of 
the  design  of  the  latter.  Yet  the  most  eminent  divines  present 
in  the  Council,  after  its  decrees,  debated  on  their  sense  \  so  that 
at  last  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  decree  against  all  notes, 
glosses,  and  commentaries ;  the  Pope  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  of  solving  difficulties,  and  settling  controvenies  <hi  the 
subject*. 

Roman  Catholic  writers  since  the  Reformation  have  gene« 
rally  gone  against  the  forensic  sense  of  the  word  'justify:*  have 
held  that  God  by  grace  implants  inherent  righteousness  in  the 
heart,  makes  the  sinner  righteous  by  union  with  Christ  and  the 
indwelling  of  His  Spirit,  and  that  then  He  esteems  him,  what 
in  fact  He  has  made  him,  a  holy  and  righteous  man.  Their 
view  has  been  thus  stated  by  one,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have 
carefully  studied  it,  '  It  appears  that  they  hold  two  things :— • 
that  the  presence  of  grace  implies  the  absence  of  mortal  sin ; 
next,  that  it  is  a  divine  gift  bringing  with  it  the  property  of  a 
continual  acceptableness,  and  so  recommending  the  soul  to  God*** 
favour,  so  as  to  anticipate  the  necessity  of  any  superadded 
pardon'.** 

1  Sarpiy  Bk.  n.  p.  216.  ^  Sarpi,  Bk.  vra.  p.  762. 

3  Newman,  On  Justification^  p.  396.  See  also  Bellarmine,  De  Jusiifie, ; 
and  Barrow,  Vol.  n.  Sect.  v.  p.  79. 

Bellarmine  states  the  causes  of  justification  thus:  1.  The  final  e<Mu$ef 
God's  glory  and  our  saWation.  2.  T?ie  efficient  cause^  God's  goodness  and 
Christ's  merits.    3.  The  material  cause^  the  mind  or  will  of  man,  in  which 
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To  return  to  the  Lutheran  divinefl ;  Melancthon,  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  and  generally  the  more  moderate  Lutherans, 
softened  and  explained  the  strong  language  of  Luther.  With 
them  Faith  was  trust  (fiducia)^  or  fiduciary  apprehension.  It 
was  made  clear  that  faith  in  itself  had  no  virtue,  but  that  the 
meritorious. cause  of  justification  was  the  death  and  satisfaction 
of  Jesus  Christ.  So  that  justification  by  faith  was  even  said  to 
be  a  carrelaUM  term  for  justification  or  salvation  by  the  merits 
And  death  of  Christ.  Nay,  justification  by  faith  was  even  called 
A  Paulina  figura^  by  which  was  meant  that  we  are  saved  by 
grace,  and  not  by  claims  or  merits  of  our  own^ 


righteousness  abides  and  in  which  are  formed  the  dispoBitions  predisposing 
to  the  formal  cause.  4.  Tki  formal  eau$e,  internally,  the  habit  of  grace; 
eztemaUy,  the  righteousness  o£  Christ.  De  Justific.  Lib.  i.  cap.  2.  Justi- 
fication he  denies  to  consist  in  remission  of  sins  or  imputation  of  right- 
eousness only,  but  to  have  for  its  formal  cause  the  inftision  of  habitual 
righteousness.  Lib.  n.  cap.  3,  6, 16.  Good  works  he  asserts  to  be  meri- 
torious of  eternal  life,  but  that,  because  they  are  wrought  in  us  by  the 
grace  of  God.    Lib.  r.  cap.  12,  «<  pauim. 

1  Fide  sumns  justi,  id  est,  per  misericordiam  propter  Christum  sumus 
justi;  noo  quia  fides  sit  virtus,  qua  mereatur  remissionem  sua  dignitate. — 
Melancth.  Lod  Theolog.  de  Argum,  Advers.  p.  284.  Laurence,  B.  L. 
p.  367. 

Cum  didtor.  Fide  justificamur,  non  aliud  dicitur,  quam  quod  propter 
Filium  Dei  acdpiamus  r^nissionem  peccatorum  et  reputemur  justi.... 
Intelligatur  ergo  propositio  eorre^ftiM,  Fide  justi  sumus,  id  est,  per  miseri- 
cordiam propter  Filium  Dei  sumus  justi  sou  accepti. — Mel.  Loe.  Hieol. 
de  Voe.  Fidei,  f.  199.  2.    Newman,  On  Justi/.  p.  278. 

Cum  igitur  dicimus  Fide  jusHficamur,  non  hoc  intelligimus,  quod  justi 
sumus  propter  ipsius  rirtutis  dignitatem,  sed  hsec  est  sontentia,  consequi 
nos  rendssionem  peccatorum,  et  imputationem  justitice  per  misericordiam 
propter  Christum.... Jam  bonas  mentes  nihil  offeudet  novitaa  ht^ Pau^ 
lincB  figwrcBj  Fide  jtutijieafnur,  si  inteUigant  proprie  de  misericordia  dici, 
eamque  reris  et  necessariis  laudibus  omari.  Quid  potest  enim  esse  gratius 
conscientiss  afflictse  et  paridn  in  reris  doloribus  quam  audire,  hoc  esse 
mandatum  Dei,  banc  esse  Tocem  sponsi  Christi,  ut  statuant  certe  donari 
remissionem  peccatorum  seu  reconciliationem,  non  propter  nostram  dig* 
nitatem,  sed  gratis,  per  misericordiam,  propter  Christum,  ut  beneficiimi 
sit  certum.— Confessio  August.  1540.  De  lide,  Syllo^  Con/eBiionem,  Ozf. 
1827,  p.  182. 
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Thus  then  it  was  ruled,  that  the  peculiar  sigDificance  of  St. 
Paula's  language,  and  of  the  Lutheran  use  of  it,  implied,  inyt  aa 
opposition  of  faith  to  charity,  or  of  faith  to  holiness,  but  an 
opposition  of  the  merits  of  Christ  to  the  merits  of  mui,  of  the 
mercy  of  Ood  to  the  claims  which  a  sinner  might  fluppose 
himself  to  have  for  acceptance  in  God^s  presence. 

Still  it  was  clear  that,  in  some  sense,  faith  was  made  the 
instntment  or  formal  cause  of  justification.  And  the  question 
still  remained,  Had  such  faith  love  in  it,  or  was  it  to  be  C(m-> 
sidered  as  apart  from  love?  We  have  seen  that  Lather  de^ 
clared  that  justifying  faith  had  not  love  in  it,  till  it  had  justified^ 
and  to  his  definitions  some  of  the  Lutherans  adhered,  though  he 
may  himself  afterwards  have  in  some  degree  modified  them. 

Melancthon  and  the  moderate  Lutherans  appear  to  have 
spoken  rather  difierently.  Melancthon  says  that  'no  doubt 
there  is  love  and  other  graces  in  faith ;  but  that  when  St.  Paul 
says,  ^*  we  are  justified  by  faith,"  he  means  not  by  the  virtue  of 
that  grace,  but  by  the  mercy  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  the  Me- 
diator'.' The  Confession  of  Augsburg  declares  that  ^  faith 
cannot  exist  except  in  those  who  repent ;''  that  '  among  good 
works,  the  chief  is  faith,  which  produces  many  other  virtues, 
which  cannot  exist  till  faith  has  been  conceived  in  the  heart  V 
Again,  it  reconciles  St.  James  and  St.  Paul,  by  explaining  that 
St.  James  speaks  of  a  mere  historical  faith,  whilst  St.   Paul 


^  Concede  in  fiducia  inesse  dilectionem,  et  banc  virtutem  et  plerasqoe 
alias  adesse  oportere ;  Bed  cum  dicimus,  Fiducia  sumus  justi,  non  inteU 
ligatur  DOS  propter  virtutis  istius  dignitatem,  sed  per  miserioordiam  recipl 
propter  Mediatorem,  quern  tamen  oportet  fide  apprehendL  Ergo  hoc 
dicimus  correlative. — Melancth.  Loc.  Comm.  f.  213;  Laurence,  B.  X,  p. 
367 ;  Newm.  Justific.  p.  10. 

^  Ncc  cxistcre  fides  potest  nisi  in  his  qui  poenitentiam  agunt,  quia  fides 

consolatur  corda  i  n  contritione  et  terroribus  pcccati Inter  bona  opera, 

prcccipuum  est  et  summus  cultus  Dei  fides  ipsa,  et  parit  multas  alias  Tir- 
tutes,  quro  existore  non  possunt,  nisi  prius  corda  fidem  conceperint. — 
Confess,  August,  Syll.  Con/,  p.  83. 
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speaks  of  reliance  on  Ood'^s  meroy  in  Christ  ^  It  distinctly 
asserts  that  faith  brings  forth  good  works,  and  quotes  with  ap- 
probation the  words  of  St.  Ambrose,  Fides  bona  wjiuntatia  ei 
juaUjB  aetionii  genUrim  ett'.  All  then,  but  a  few  of  the  more 
rigid  Lntherans,  agreed  that  it  was  a  living,  not  a  dead  faith,  a 
faith  fhll  of  good  works,  not  a  bare  and  historical  assent  to 
truth,  which  justified  the  soul.  Still,  the  question  remained, 
Was  it  jfideSj  q%UB  vita  eti,  or,  ftdsi  qua  vita  e$t,  {u  e.  faith, 
which  is  living,  or  faith,  because  it  is  Uving)  which  justifies! 
Some  thought  that,  if  it  were  considered  as  justifying  because 
it  was  living,  then  there  would  be  some  merit  attached  to 
that  which  quickened  it,  or  which  shewed  it  to  be  alive,  t\  6. 
to  charity.  Modes  were  invented  of  explaining  the  difficulty, 
which  savoured  more  of  metaphysical  subtlety  than  of  practical 
wisdom,  such  as  that  mentioned  by  Bishop  Bull :  '  Faith  jus- 
tifies, pregnant  with  good  works,  but  not  as  yet  having  given 
birth  to  themV 

Buotr^  a  divine  who  had  some  concern  in  our  own  Reforma- 
ticm,  and  whose  opinions  are  therefore  particularly  interesting  to 
us,  seems  to  have  been  very  moderate  on  this  subject.  He  ex- 
presses his  regret  that  language  should  be  used  concerning  faith 
alone,  to  the  exchsion  of  holiness,  such  as  to  offend  well-mean- 
ing men.  He  considers  that  no  one  should  object  to  the 
additions  of  ffiva  or /armaia  as  applied  to  justifying  faith ;  since 
it  is  plain  that  St.  Paul  spoke  of  a  living  faith  as  justifying,  and 
only  meant  to  exclude  self-righteousness^. 

Several  controversies  concerning  justification  arose  among 
the  Lutherans  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Luther.  Osiander,  a.d. 
1550,  broached  some  opinions,  the  exact  nature  of  which  it  may 
be  difficult  to  define.     They  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  ^  that 


*  Si^Uoge,  Con/,  pp.  181, 182,  »  Ibid.  p.  183. 

3  Bun,  Harm.  Apoitol.  Diss.  Prior,  vi.  2, 

^  See  especially  on  Psalm  xi.  quoted  by  Bull,  Harm.  Apost,  Diss. 
Pott  n.  8. 
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faith  does  not  justify  by  applying  and  embracing  the  rigfateona- 
ness  of  the  Man  Christ,  but  by  uniting  to  Christ,  who  then  by 
His  Divine  nature  dwells  in  the  heart,  and  that  this  union  both 
justifies  before  Grod,  and  sanctifies  the  sinner.*  There  was  pro-. 
bably,  however,  something  more  than  this,  or  it  would  hardly 
have  excited  the  vehement  opposition  of  so  mild  a  maa  as 
Melanothon^. 

Of  a  very  different  kind  were  the  errors  of  Agrioola,  (a.d. 
1 538)  who  is  accused  of  having  carried  the  doctrine  of  faiik 
alane  to  its  most  noxious  extreme.  He  is  esteemed  the  foonder 
of  the  Antinomians ;  and  is  said  to  have  held  that  all  lioeQti- 
ousness  and  sin  were  allowable,  if  only  Christ  was  received  and 
embraced  by  a  lively  faith.  He  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
Luther'. 

To  proceed  from  the  Lutheran  to  the  Calvinis^  reformers, 
they  appear  for  the  most  part  to  have  sjrmbolized  with  Luther 
in  his  general  statement  concerning  justification.  They  dedarod 
that  to  justify  was  a  forensic  term  signifying  to  remit  siiit,  and 
pronounce  riffhteousK  They  said  that  we  received  this  justifica- 
tion not  by  works,  but  by  faith  in  God*s  mercy ;  and  beoaoae 
faith  receives  Christ,  our  righteousness,  and  ascribes  all  to 
6od*s  grace  in  Christ,  therefore  justification  is  attributed  to 
faith,  and  that,  chiefly  because  of  Christ,  not  because  it  is  any 
work  of  ours^.  They  considered  it  to  consist  especially  in  the 
imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  and  of  Christ's  righteonanees 
to  us ;  and  strenuously  denied  that  justification  was  in 


^  Mosh.  Ch.  Hist,  Art.  xn.  §  m.  part  n.  See  also  Calrin,  IntiU.  m. 
Cap.  XI.  6 — 11,  who  accuses  him  of  opinions  borderiag  on  Maoicheism. 

^  Mosh.  as  above. 

s  Justificatio  sigoificat  Apostolo  in  disputatione  de  Justificatione,  pee- 
cata  remittere,  a  culpa  et  poena  ahsolvere,  in  gratiam  reeipertf  et  ju$twn 
pronunciare. — Con/ess,  Helvet.  Sylloge,  p.  61. 

Nos  justiftcationem  simpliciter  interpretamur  acceptionem*  qua  nos 
Deus  in  gratiam  receptos  pro  justis  habet.— Calvin.  Inst.  ra.  xi.  2. 

*  Sylloge^  p.  62. 
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iqnence  of  any  internal  sanotificatlon  wrought  in  us  by  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  faith  which  He  inspires  ^ 
They  denied  that  justification  was  of  faith  and  works  conjoined'. 
But  when  the  question  arose,  Is  the  faith  which  justifies  to  be 
considered  as  alone,  and  in/ormiij  or  lively,  and  full  of  good 
works,  (JbmuUa)  i  they  seem  to  have  decided  that  it  was  the 
latter,  and  not  the  former.  Although  Calvin  complained  that 
the  distinction  was  nugatory,  inasmuch  as  faith  never  could 
exist  apart  from  the  holiness  which  it  produces^ 

Our  own  reformers  soon  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Luther, 
with  such  modifications  as  their  own  wisdom  suggested.  In  the 
Articles  set  forth  in  1636,  justification  is  defined  to  signify 
remission  of  sins  and  acceptance  into  the  favour  of  Qod.  We 
are  said  to  attain  this  justification  for  the  only  mercy  and  grace 
of  the  Father,  freely  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  through  contrition 
and  faith  joined  with  charity^;  language  which  is  repeated  in 
the  ImtUuiian  of  a  Chrittian  Man^. 


1  OeuB  no6  jostificat  non  imputans  nobis  peccata,  sed  imputans  Christ! 
nobis  justiiiam.    StfUogtt  p.  62. 

Hinc  et  illud  conflcitur,  sola  intercessione  Justitiffi  CbriBti  nos  obtinere 
ut  coram  Deo  jostificemur.  Quod  perinde  valet  ao  si  diceretur  hoxninem 
non  in  leipso  justom  esse,  sed  quia  Christi  justitia  imputatione  cum  iUo 
commnnicatur:  quod  accorata  animadTersione  dignum  est.  Siquidem 
eyanescit  nugamentum  illud,  ideo  jostificari  hominem  fide,  quoniam  ilia 
Spiritum  Dei  participat  quo  Justus  redditur :  quod  magis  est  contrarium 
superior!  doctrinsB  quam  ut  conciliari  unquam  queat.  Neque  enim  dnbium, 
quin  sit  inops  propriao  justitis,  qui  justitiam  extra  seipsum  quBBrere  do- 
cetur. — Calv.  Inst,  m.  xl.  23. 

«  Calr.  Ingt,  m.  xi.  13, 14. 

*  Quapropter  loquimur  in  hao  causa,  non  de  iiota  fide,  de  inani  et 
otiosa  et  mortua,  sed  de  yira,  TiTificanteqne,  qu»  propter  Christum,  qui 
vita  est  et  virificat,  quem  oomprehendit,  Tiva  est  et  dicitur,  ac  se  yiram 
esse  viris  declarat  operibus.  Nihil  itaque  contra  banc  nostram  doctrinam 
pugnat  Jacobus  ille,  qui  de  fide  loquitur  inani  et  mortua,  quam  quidam 
jactabant,  Christum  autem  intra  se  yiyentem  per  fidem  non  habebant. — 
ConfBMi,  Helvet.  SyUoge,  p.  63.  See  also  Calrin,  Inst.  m.  ii.  8,  quoted  abore. 

«  Farmulanei  o/FaUh  in  the  Beign  o/Hemy  VIII,    Oxford,  p.  12. 

B  lb.  p.  209. 
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Ai  on  other  subjectB,  the  Knglmli  hAm  ihctb*  TiewB  grav 
more  fixed  and  definite  mfter  the  de«th  of  Heniy  YIIL  The 
Homily  of  Sohrstion  and  the  11th  Artide  ot  1552  eijin— ed 
definitiTdj  the  judgment  ot  Cranmer  and  him  oompanions  on 
JQStifieation.  The  11th  Article,  as  drawn  by  them,  rm  thai: 
*  Justification  by  only  £uth  in  Jens  Christ,  in  that  sense  aa  it 
is  dedared  in  the  Homily  of  Jnstifieation,  is  a  most  certain 
and  whdesome  doctrine  for  Christian  men.*  The  Artide,  aa  it 
stands  now,  is  somewhat  difierently  worded,  bat  probably  oon- 
yeys  the  same  sense.  Both  send  ns  to  the  *  Hcmiily  of  Justifi- 
cation,' as  the  interpreter  of  the  sense  in  which  the  CSnndi  of 
England  understands  *  Justification  by  faith  i*  and  thereibn  the 
definitions  of  this  homily,  if  we  can  discover  them,  axe  the 
definitions  of  the  Anglican  Church  concerning  this  ddiated 
point.  There  is  no  homily  entitled  the  Homily  of  Jostifieatioi^ 
but  the  Homily  of  Salvation  treats  expressly  of  justifieatioii ; 
and  it  has  therefore  always  been  understood  either  thai  this 
homily  alone  (or  Uiis  conjoined  with  that  vrbifk  precedes,  and 
that  which  foUows  it)  is  the  homily  referred  to  in  the  Artide. 

The  Article  itself,  as  it  now  stands,  appears  to  speak  retj 
much  the  language  of  Melancthon  and  the  Confesnon  of  Augs- 
burg ;  for  its  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  justificati<Mi  by  finth 
is  that,  ^  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God  only  for  the 
merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  £uth,  and  not 
for  our  own  works  or  deservings/  This  is  language  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Melancthon,  quoted  above,  who  conrideied  justi- 
fication by  faith,  and  salvation  by  grace,  to  be  correlative  terms; 
and  to  that  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  which  calls  justifi- 
cation by  faith  a  PauUna  figura  for  remission  of  sins  by  mercy, 
for  the  sake  of  Christ.  For  further  explanation  the  Article 
sends  us  to  the  homily,  which  teaches  as  follows. 

It  begins  by  defining  justification  to  be  '  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  trespasses/  '  This  justification  or  righteousness,  which 
we  so  receive  of  God'*s  mercy  and  Christ's  merits,  embraced  by 
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faith,  IB  taken,  allowed,  and  accepted  for  oar  perfect  and  inn 
justification.... God  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  to  fulfil  the 
Law  for  ns,  and  by  shedding  of  His  most  precious  Blood,  to 
make  a  sacrifice  and  satisfaction,  or  (as  it  may  be  called) 
amends  to  His  Father  for  our  sins,  to  assuage  His  wrath  and 
indignation  conceived  against  us  for  the  same.  Insomuch  that 
infants,  being  baptized  and  dying  in  their  infancy,  are  by  this 
sacrifice  washed  from  their  sins,  brought  to  God's  favour,  and 
made  His  childr^i,  and  inheritors  of  His  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
And  they,  which  in  act  or  deed,  do  sin  after  baptism,  when 
they  turn  again  to  God  unfeignedly,  they  are  likewise  washed 
by  this  sacrifice  from  their  sins,  in  such  sort  that  there  remain- 
eth  not  any  spot  of  sin  that  shall  be  imputed  to  their  damni^ 
tion.  This  is  that  justification  of  righteousness,  which  St.  Paul 
speaketh  of,  when  he  suth,  No  man  is  jnsiijisd  hy  the  toorh  cf 

the  laWj  bui  /reefy,   by  faith  in  Jesm  Christ.  Gal.  ii The 

Apostle  toudieth  specially  three  things,  which  must  go  together 
in  our  justification.  Upon  God^s  part.  His  great  mercy  and 
grace :  upon  Christ's  part,  justice,  that  is  the  satisfaction  of 
God's  justice.. ..upon  our  part,  true  and  lively  faith  in  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  yet  is  not  ours,  but  Gkni's  working 
in  us.... Therefore  St.  Paul  dedareth  here  nothing  upon  the 
behalf  of  man  concerning  his  justification,  but  only  a  true  and 
lively  faith,  which  nevertheless  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  manVi 
only  work  without  G^.  And  yet  that  faith  doth  not  shut 
out  repentance,  hope,  love,  dread  and  the  fear  of 

^  .  How  it  U  to 

God,  to  be  jomed  with  faith,  in  every  man  that  is  b«  nndencood 

^,      ^  '  ^  that  faith  W 

juBufied,  bat  it  shutteth  them  out  from  the  office  of  tifieth  witWi 

works. 

justifying*  So  that,  although  they  be  all  present 
together  in  him  that  is  justified,  yet  they  justify  not  altogether: 
nor  the  faith  also  doth  not  shut  out  the  justice  of  our  good 
works,  necessarily  to  be  done  afterwards  of  duty  towards  Godc 
(for  we  are  most  bounden  to  serve  God  in  doing  good  deeds, 
commanded  by  Him  in  His  holy  Scripture,  all  the  days  of  our 
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life :)  but  it  exdudeth  them»  so  thst  we  may  not  do  tliem  to 
this  intent,  to  be  made  just  by  doing  of  them^* 

Again — *The  true  understanding  of  the  doctrine^  we  be 
justified  freely  by  faith  without  works,  or  that  we  be  juAtified 
by  faith  in  Christ  only,  is  not,  that  this  our  own  act  to  believe 
in  Christ,  or  this  our  faith  in  Christ,  which  is  within  os,  doth 
justify  us,  and  deserve  our  justification  unto  us  (for  that  were 
to  count  ourselves  to  be  justified  by  some  act  or  virtue  whidi 
is  within  ourselves;)  but  the  true  understanding  and  meaning 
thereof  is,  that  although  we  hear  Grod'^s  word,  and  believe  it ; 
although  we  have  faith,  hope,  charity,  repentance,  dread,  and 
fear  of  God  within  us,  and  do  never  so  many  good  works  there- 
unto; yet  we  must  renounce  the  merit  of  all  said  virtues,  of 
faith,  hope,  charity,  and  all  other  virtues  and  good  deeds,  whidi 
we  either  have  done,  shall  do,  or  can  do,  as  things  that  be  far 
too  weak  and  insufficient  and  imperfect,  to  deserve  remisBioa 
of  our  sins  and  our  justification ;  and  therefore  we  most  trust 
only  in  Code's  mercy,  and  that  sacrifice  which  our  High  Priest 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  once  offered  for  us 
upon  the  cross,  to  obtain  thereby  God^s  grace  and  rnnission, 
as  well  of  our  original  sin  in  baptism,  as  of  all  actual  m  com- 
mitted by  us  after  our  baptism,  if  we  truly  repent  and  turft 
unfeignedly  to  Him  again.  So  that  as  St  John  the  Baptist, 
although  he  was  never  so  virtuous  and  godly  a  man,  yet  in  this 
matter  of  forgiveness  of  sin,  he  did  put  the  people  from  him, 
and  appointed  them  to  Christ,  saying  thus  unto  them:  iSW- 
hold  the  Lamb  of  God^  which  taketh  away  the  iim  of  the  wnidy 
John  i. ;  even  so,  as  great  and  godly  a  virtue  as  the  lively 
faith  is,  yet  it  putteth  us  from  itself,  and  remitteth  or  appoint- 
eth  us  unto  Christ,  for  to  have  only  by  Him  remission  of  our 
sins,  or  justification.  So  that  our  faith  in  Christ  (as  it  were) 
jsaith  unto  us  thus :  It  is  not  I  that  take  away  your  sins,  but 


First  Part  of  the  Homily  of  Salvation, 
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it  18  Christ  only ;  and  to  Him  only  I  send  you  for  that  purpose, 
forsaking  therein  all  your  good  virtues,  words,  thoughts,  and 
works,  and  only  putting  your  trust  in  Christ  ^'' 

It  is  plain  that  the  doctrine  contained  in  these  extracts^ 
(from  a  homfly,  which  has  unusual  authority,  as  being  virtually 
assented  to  by  every  one  who  signs  the  Articles)  is  briefly  as 
follows.  That  which  the  English  reformers  meant  by  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  is,  that  we  can  never  deserve  any  thing  at 
God'^s  hands  by  our  own  works — ^that  therefore  we  must  owe 
our  salvation  only. to  the  free  mercy  of  God,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  pardons  and  accepts  all  infants  who  are 
baptized  in  His  name,  and  all  persons  who  sin  after  baptism, 
when  by  His  grace  they  are  brought  again  to  repentance — that 
justification  is  especially  assigned  to  faith,  not  because  of  any 
peculiar  excellence  in  faith  itself,  but  rather  because  faith  sends 
us  from  itself  to  Christ — that,  though  therefore  we  ascribe 
justification  to  faith  only,  it  is  not  meant  that  justifying  faith 
either  is  or  can  be  without  its  fruits,  but  that  it  is  ever  preg« 
nant  and  adorned  with  love,  and  hope,  and  holiness. 

Language  in  strict  conformity  with  this  was  uniformly  held 
by  those  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  drawing  up  the  Articles 
and  compiling  the  Liturgy,  and  is  to  be  found  in  those  semi- 
authoritative  documents  which  were  from  time  to  time  set  forth 
by  them*. 


^  Becond  Fart  of  Homily  of  8<dvaH<m.  Also  concerning  the  difference 
between  a  dead  and  living  fkith,  and  the  reconciliation  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  James,  see  Part  3.  See  also  the  conclusion  of  the  drd  part  of  the 
Homily  on  Prayer;  the  second  part  of  the  Homily  on  AkMdeeds^  near  the 
middle ;  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Homily  of  the  Pnueion,  and  par- 
ticularly the  whole  of  the  HomUiee  o/ Faith  and  Good  Works. 

>  We  may  refer  particularly  to  the  following: — Cranmer's  Catechism, 
Oxf.  pp.98,  114,  115,  143,  205;  Cranmei's  Works,  ed.  Jenkins,  Oxf. 
Vol.  n.  p.  121,  m.  553;  Ridley  on  Ephesians  H.  9;  on  Phil.  ii.  13,iil. 
9, 12, 18. 

Justification  is  thus  briefly  explained  in  Edw.  YL's  Catechism:  'As  oft 
as  we  use  to  say  that  we  are  made  righteous  and  saved  by  faith  only;  it 
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Owing  to  the  unhappy  divittons  of  later  times  in  the 
Chorch  of  England,  there  has  been  no  small  difference  among 
her  divines  on  this  head  of  justificati<m ;  a  di£ference,  howerar, 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  think  is  rather  i^pareiit  in 
scholastic  and  logical  definitions,  than  in  its  bearing  aa  Titsl 
truth  or  practical  godliness. 

The  great  Hooker  wrote  a  treatise  on  Justifioation,  in 
which  he  strongly  impugns  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
concerning  justification  by  infusion  of  righteousness,  and  main* 
tains  the  principle  of  imputation,  distinguishing  the  righteous* 


is  meant  thereby,  that  faith  or  rather  trust  alone,  doth  lay  hand  npon,  un» 
deretand,  and  perceiye  our  righteous  making  to  be  giren  us  of  God  freely : 
that  is  to  say,  by  do  deserts  of  our  own,  but  by  the  free  grace  of  the 
Almighty  FaUier.  Moreorer,  faith  doth  engender  in  us  the  loTe  of  onr 
neighbour,  and  such  works  as  Ood  is  pleased  withal.  For  if  It  bo  a  true 
and  liyely  faith,  quickened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  is  the  mother  of  all 
good  saying  and  doing.... And  although  good  works  cannot  deserye  to 
make  us  righteous  before  God,  yet  do  they  so  cleare  unto  iUth,  thai 
neither  can  faith  be  found  without  -them,  nor  good  woriu  bo  anywhere 
without  faith.' — (Enchiridion  Theolog.  VoL  i.  p.  25.) 

So  Noel's  Catechism:  Ad  Dei  misericordiam  confugiendnm  est  qua 
gratis  nos  in  Christo  nullo  nostro  merito  nee  operum  respectu,  amore  et 
benoTolentia  complectitur ;  tum  pecoata  nobis  nostra  eondonans^  torn  ju* 
titia  Christ!  per  Fidem  in  ipsum  ita  nos  donans  ut  ob  eam,  perinde  ao 
si  nostra  esset,  ipsi  accepti  simus....lf.  Non  ergo  inter  hm'us  justitiso 
causas  Fidem  principem  locum  tenere  dicis,  ut  ejus  merito  nos  ex  nobis 
justi  coram  Deo  habeamur?  A,  Nequaquam:  id  enim  esset  Fidon  in 
Christi  locum  substituere. . .  ,M,  Yerum  an  a  bonis  operibus  ita  separari 
hsec  justitia  potest,  ut  qui  hunc  habet,  illis  careat  ?  A,  Nequaquam. . .  .3f. 
Justitiam  ergo,  Fidem,  ac  bona  opera,  natura  coherentia  esse  diets,  que 
proinde  non  magis  distrahi  debeant,  quam  Christus  illorum  in  nobis  author, 
a  seipso  divelli  possit. — Enchirid,  Theolog,  Vol.  i.  p.  280. 

Jewell's  Apology :  Itaque  unicum  receptum  nostrum  et  perfugium  esse 
ad  misericordiam  Patris  nostri  per  Jesum  Christum,  ut  certo  animis  nostris 
pcrsuadeamus  ilium  esse  propitiationem  pro  peccatis  nostris ;  ejus  sanguine 

omncs  labcs  nostras  deletas  esse Quamris  autem  dicamus  nihil  nobis 

esse  prsDsidii  in  operibus  et  factis  nostris,  et  omnis  salutis  nostne  rationem 
constituamus  in  solo  Christo,  non  tamcn  ea  causa  dicimus  laxe  et  salute 
vivendum  esse,  quasi  tingi  tantuin  et  credere,  satis  sit  homini  Christiano, 
et  nihil  ab  eo  aliud  expectetur.  Vera  Fides  viva  est,  nee  potest  esse 
otiosa. — Enchirid,  Theolog,  pp.  131, 132. 
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necMi  of  justification  as  external  to  us,  the  righteousness  of 
sanctification  as  internal  ^ 

Bishop  Bull  in  his  Harmonia  Apostcliea  admits  that  sense 
of  justification  by  faith  which  he  says  all  the  sounder  Protestants 
have  attached  to  it»  viz.  Salvation  by  grace  only.  He  takes 
Justification  in  the  forensic  sense,  the  meritorious  cause  of  which 
is  Christ,  the  instrument  or  formal  cause  being  fide$  formcUa^ 
or  faith  accompanied  by  good  works'. 

Dr.  Barrow,  in  the  first  five  of  his  Sermons  on  the  Creed, 
discusses  the  nature  of  faith  and  justification  with  great  learning 
and  moderation.  Justification  he  shews  to  be  a  forensic  term, 
to  be  given  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  to  be  the  result  of  God's 
mere  mercy,  apart  from  our  deserts ;  yet  he  considers  baptism 
and  faith  to  be  the  conditions  of  justification,  and  faith  to 
include  its  eflfects.  Faith  is  a  hearty  reception  of  the  Gospel, 
first  exerting  itself  by  open  avowal  in  baptism,  to  which  time, 
therefore  the  act  of  justification  especially  pertains.  Yet  also 
every  dispensation  of  pardon  granted  upon  repentance  may  be 
also  termed  justification.  Hence  every  perscm  is  justified  freely 
for  Christ^s  sake  at  his  baptism,  continues  justified  whilst  he  is 
in  a  state  of  lively  faith,  and  returns  to  a  state  of  justification, 
if  he  have  fallen  from  it,  by  repentance''. 

Dr.  Watorland,  in  a  most  valuable  tract  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, argues  that  the  causes  of  justification  are,  (1)  the  moving 
cause,  God's  grace  and  goodness;  (2)  the  meritorious  cause, 
Christ ;  (3)  the  efficient  cause,  the  Holy  Spirit — ^that  its  instru* 
ments  are,  (l)  baptism;  (2)  laith — that  its  conditions  are» 
(1)  faith;    (2)  obedience \ 

Mr  Alexander  Knox,  a  writer  of  great  originality  and  piety. 


I  Diseourte  cm  JusH/ieaiiony  &c.    Worbif  Vol.  m.  part  n.  p.  601. 
Oxf.  1836. 

«  BuU's  Harm  Apost.  and  Examen,  Cemurce.  Works,  Oxf.  Vol.  ni.  iv. 

»  WarkSf  fol.  Vol.  n.  especially  Sennon»  iv.  v. 

*  Waterland,  On  JuittfieaHan,  WarkSf  Van  Mildert,  Vol.  ix.  p.  427. 
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expressed  himself  unable  to  believe  the  protestant  doctrine  of 
justification.  The  forensic  sense  of  the  word  seemed  to  him  too 
like  a  legal  fiction :  and  he  could  not  believe  that  God  could 
pronounce  any  one  just,  or  account  any  one  righteous,  who  had 
really  no  such  inherent  quality  as  justice  or  righteousnesB. 
Accordingly  he  solved  the  difficulty  by  asserting,  that  God 
pronounces  those  righteous  by  justification  whom  He  has 
already  made  so  by  sanctification^ 

In  still  later  days,  Mr.  Faber  has  written  an  able  work 
to  prove  that  in  the  earliest  Christian  writers^  from  dement  of 
Rome  downwards,  the  word  justification  is  used  strictly  in  its 
forensic  sense,  and  is  ascribed  to  faith  alone^ 

Lastly,  not  very  long  before  his  secession  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  Mr.  Newman  published  a  most  lo^cal  treatise,  in 
which  he  professes  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  Roooan 
and  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  He  takes  the  forensic  aenae  of 
the  term  justification — and  asserts  that  it  is  conferred  in  bap« 
tism,  is  maintained  by  faith,  and  consists  in  the  indwelling  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  being  made  members  of  the  Body  of 
Christ*. 

Whatever  speculative  difierences  may  have  existed  of  late 
or  in  times  gone  by,  it  is  no  small  comfort  to  know,  that  it  baa 
been  allowed  by  all,  that  fallen  man  cannot  of  himself  become 
worthy  of  eternal  salvation,  that  he  stands  in  need  both  of 
pardoning  mercy  and  sanctifying  grace,  that  this  mercy  and 
this  grace  have  been  procured  for  him  by  the  all-prevailing 
merits  of  the  Redeemer,  and  that  these  blessings  offered  to  all, 
may  be  appropriated  to  the  individual  believer  by  that  iSftith, 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  will  implant,  and  which  must  produce 
love  and  holiness  and  all  good  fruits.  The  divines  of  Trent 
and  their  most  extreme  antagonists  have  denied  none  of  these 
propositions. 


1  Knox's  Remains.  a  Faber'B  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Juttification. 

Newman,  On  Justification :  see  especially  Lect.  m.  vi.  n. 
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Section  II. 

SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

I.      QENSE  of  the  word  Justification. 

KJ  The  word  which  we  render  fust  or  riffhteaus  (viz. 
SiKaio9,  or  in  the  Hebrew  p^)  has  two  prinoipal  significations : 
the  one  popular,  the  other  accurate.  In  its  popular  signification, 
it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  ffood,  holy^  pums^  {ayaOo^,  €i!o-€j8i)9» 
TDn) ;  and  is  used  commonly  of  men  who  are  living  a  pious 

and  upright  life,  not  according  to  the  perfect  standard  of  the 
law  of  God,  but  subject  to  such  imperfection  and  impurity  as  is 
common  to  man.  Examples  of  this  usage  may  be  found  in  the 
following,  among  many  other  passages :  Gen.  vi.  9.  Ps.  xxxvii. 
12.  Prov.  iv.  18;  xxiv.  16.  Matt.  i.  19;  x.  41;  xxiu.  29. 
Mark  vi.  20.  Luke  ii.  25.  Acts  x.  22.  James  v.  16.  In  its 
more  accurate  sense,  SlKaio9  signifies  absolutely,  strictly,  and 
perfectly  righteous  or  just,  without  defect  or  impurity,  like  the 
holy  Angels,  or  like  God  Himself.  As  for  instance,  in  Job  ix. 
2.  Matt,  xxvii.  19.  Luke  xxiiL  47.  Rom.  ii.  13 ;  iii.  10. 
I  Tim.  i.  9.  In  which,  as  in  most  similar  passages,  the  word 
particularly  seems  to  express  innocent,  not  ffuilty,  with  reference 
to  a  tribunal  of  justice,  or  question  of  crime.  The  same  dis- 
tinctioa  is.  equally  observable  in  the  subatantive  riffhUousnsss 
(pn  iiKaioaivri) ;  which  at  one  time  stands  for  strict  and 
perfect  justice,  (as  in  Acts  xvii.  31.  Rom.  iii.  5.  Rev.  xix,  11, 
&c.) ;  at  other  times  for  such  goodness,  holiness,  or  good  deeds, 
as  men  under  the  grace  of  God  are  capable  of  (as  in  Ps.  xv.  2. 
Isai.  xxxii.  17.  Matt.  v.  10,  20;  vi.  33.  Acts  xiii.  10.  Rom^ 
vL18,  19,  20;  viii.  10;  xiv.  17.  Eph.  v.  9;  vL  14.  Heb. 
?ii.  11). 

The   verb    iucaiot^,    which   strictly   corresponds   with   the 
Hebrew  causative  verb   pfn:£n,  and   is   translated  in  English 
VoL.L  D» 
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^io  juitify,^  in  some  degree  psriakes  of  the  ambiguiiy  of  the 
adjective  from  which  it  is  formed ;  yet,  not  bo  as,  faiiiy  oonai- 
dered,  to  introduce  much  difficulty  into  the  doctrine  of  which 
we  have  to  treat. 

1  The  literal  agnification  of  the  verb,  whether  in  Hebrew 
or  in  Greek,  is  ^to  make  righteous/  It  may  therefore,  of 
course,  be  used  for  something  like  an  infusion  of  righteousness 
into  the  mind  or  character  of  a  man ;  and  the  passive  may  s^ 
nify  the  possession  of  that  righteousness  so  infused ;  and  such 
a  sense  appears  probably  to  belong  to  it  in  Rev.  xxiL  11, 
^He  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still*  (o  iaauof 
iucaiwOiiTWf   in  some   MSS.    from   a    gloss    cucaioavwiw  waif 

2  But  a  very  slight  examination  of  the  question  oan 
scarcely  fail  to  convince  us  that  the  commoner  use  of  this  verb 
in  the  Scriptures  is  in  the  sense  of  a  judicial  sentence;  and 

(1)  It  signifies  to  execute  a  judicial  act,  in  the  general, 
towards  a  person,  and  to  do  him  right,  whether  in  aoqnittiiig 
or  in  condemning  him.  Thus  in  2  Sam.  zv.  4  :  *  Oh  !  that  I 
were  made  a  judge  in  the  land,  that  every  man,  whieh  hath 
any  suit  or  cause  might  come  unto  me  (l^j1pri:Ern  k€u  iitctw 
waw  avTou),  and  I  would  juitify  him,^  that  is,  do  him  right. 

So  Ps.  Lxxxii.  3 :  '  Defend  the  poor  and  the  fiatherleas, 
juitify  (yffmn  SucauiaaT^)  the  poor  and  needy,'  i «.  do  them 
right. 

(2)  Especially  it  signifies  to  pronounce  sentence  in  a  man's 
favour,  acquit  him,  free  him  from  punishment.  Dent.  xxv.  1 : 
^The  judges ....  shall  justify  the  righteous,  and  condemn  the 
wicked.' 


1  Tho  followiog  passages  have  also  been  thought  to  have  the  word  is 
this  seme,  but  perhaps  without  sufficient  ground :  Job  xxxy.  7,  8.  Ezok. 
xvi.  52,    Ecclus.  zyiii.  22;  zzxi.  6, 
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1  Kings  Yiii.  32.  2  Chron.  vL  23 :  '  Then  hear  Thou  in 
Heaven,  and  do,  and  judge  Thy  servantB,  condemning  the  wicked, 
to  bring  his  way  upon  his  head ;  and  justifying  the  righteous,  to 
give  him  according  to  his  righteousness.^ 

Prov.  xviL  15  :  'He  that  justifieth  the  wicked,  and  he  that 
condenmeth  the  just,  even  they  both  are  abomination  unto  the 
Lord.'     So  Exod.  xxiii.  7.     Psalm  Li.  4. 

And  so  in  the  new  Testament,  Matt.  xii.  37 :  ^By  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  oon- 
denmed,''  (t.  e.  in  the  day  of  judgment :  see  ver.  36). 

(3)  In  consequence  of  this  sense  of  the  word  to  jutti/y^  it 
is  sometimes  used  in  general  for  to  approve  or  esteem  a  person 
jvut.  So  Matt.  ix.  19,  *  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.' 
In  Luke  x.  29 ;  xvi.  15,  we  read  of  people  who  ^justified  them- 
sdves.'  Luke  xviii.  14,  ^  The  publican  went  home  justified^*  (i,  e. 
approved  either  by  God  or  his  own  conscience)  '  rather  than 
the  Pharisee.'  Luke  vii.  29,  ^  all  the  people  justified  Ood,^ 
(f.d.  declared  their  approbation  of  God's  dealings  in  the  mission 
of  John)  *  being  baptized  with  John's  baptism.' 

(4)  So  again,  to  justify  is  used  for  to  free  from  burdens  or 
oMiffotions^  such  as  the  obligation  which  a  particular  law  im- 
poses on  us,  as  Rom.  vii.  7»  '  He  that  is  dead  is  free  from  sin  * 
(literally  is  'justified,'  SeSiKaiwrai). 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  passages  where  the  word  *  to  justify  ^ 
occurs  with  no  particular  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  this  Article, 
it  is  almost  always  used  in  a  sense  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  ideas  of  acquittal,  pardon,  acceptance,  or  approbation :  i.e. 
in  a  forensic  or  judicial  sense.  It  remains  to  see,  whether  this 
is  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul  uses  it,  when  directly  and  specially 
treating  on  justification  by  faith.  Now  this  will  appear,  if  we 
consider  and  compare  the  following  passages.  In  Rom.  v.  9,  we 
read,  ^Bdng  justified  by  His  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath 
through  Him.'    With  this  compare  Eph.  i.  7,  *  In  whom  we 

dd2 
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have  redemption  through  His  blood,  tie  forgwtfMn  of  sim.* 
Again,  if  we  compare  Rom.  iii.  24,  25,  26,  we  cannot  fafl  to 
condude  that  jwiifieatum  is  a  syncmym  for  rmBistian  of  mw. 
*  Being  justified  freely  by  His  grace,  through  the  redemptioo 
whiph  IS  in  Christ  Jesus ;  whom  Ood  hath  set  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  declare  His  rights 
eousness  for  the  remiman  of  rim  that  are  past,  through  the 
forbearance  of  God;  to  declare,  I  say.  His  righteooBneaSy 
that  He  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in 
Jesus.' 

Then  the  word  jiutify  is  used  as  equivalent  to  eot§mi  or 
impute  righteousMti  and  to  cover  rin.  This  appears  plainly  from 
Rom.  iv.  5,  6,  7. 

Again,  by  comparing  Rom.  v.  9  with  Rom.  y.  10,  it  seems 
that  to  justify  is  sjmonymous  with  to  reconcile  tcith  Ood ;  for 
^oXX^  fULoXXou  SiKaiw0€¥T€^y  ^  much  more  being  justified,'  in  the 
one  verse,  answers  to  iroXX£  /uoXXoi;  icaraXXa'ytfirrcvy  'much 
more  being  reconciled/  in  the  other. 

Once  more,  juetifcation  is  directly  opposed  to  condemnaHom^ 
as  in  Rom.  v.  18,  *  By  the  ofience  of  one  (judgment  came)  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  One, 
(the  free  gift  came)  upon  all  men  unto  juetijicaium  of  life^* 
Again,  in  Rom.  viii.  33,  34,  '  Who  shall  lay  anything   to  the 


1  It  has  been  argued  (Bellann.  De  Juttif.  2,  3, 1, 1)  that  as  Adam's  sin 
was  %n/u9ed  into  his  posterity,  so  this  passage  must  mean  that  in  justifica- 
tion Christ's  righteousness  is  injiued  into  His  disciples.  To  which  it  has 
been  replied  (Barrow,  Vol.  n.  Serm.  t.  p.  80),  that  justification  and  con* 
damnation  being  'both  acts  of  Ood,  and  it  being  plain  that  God  con- 
demning doth  not  infuse  any  inherent  unrighteousness  into  man,  neitber 
doth  He  justifying  (formally)  (if  the  antithesis  must  be  patt)  put  any 
inherent  righteousness  into  him :  inherent  unrighteousness  in  the  former 
case  may  be  a  consequent  of  that  condemnation,  and  inherent  righteous- 
ness may  be  connected  with  this  justification ;  but  neither  that  nor  thit 
may  formally  signify  those  qualities  respectiyely :  as  the  inherent  un- 
righteousness consequent  upon  Adam's  sin  is  not  included  in  Ood's  con- 
demning, so  neither  is  the  inherent  righteousness  proceeding  from  our 
Sayiour^s  obedience  contained  in  God's  justifying  men/ 
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charge  of  God's  elect !  It  is  God  that  jusHfieth.  Who  is  he  that 
condemneth^V 

But,  what  IB  more  important  than  the  comparison  of  par* 
ticular  passages,  if  we  consider  the  whole  course  of  St.  Paul's 
reasoning  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  Romans,  we  must  be  led 
to  conclude,  that  by  justification  he  means  acquittal  from  guilt 
and  acceptance  with  God.  He  begiI)^  by  proving  that  all  men, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  condemned  by  the  law  (whether  of  Moses 
or  of  nature)  under  which  they  lived  (Rom.  i.  ii.).  He  shews 
from  the  Law  itself  that  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles,  were 
guilty  before  God  (Rom.  iii.  9 — Id) ;  and  that  therefore  all  the 
world  (if  the  Gospel  be  not  taken  into  account)  are  lying  under 
God'^s  wrath  and  subject  to  His  condemnation.  And  this  course 
of  reasoning  leads  him  to  the  conclusion,  that,  if  we  would  have 
Juitifieation  at  all,  it  must  be  not  by  the  works  of  law,  but  by 
the  faith  of  Christ  (Rom.  iii.  20).  Now  in  such  a  connexion 
what  must  justification  mean  t  Man  subject  to  the  law  (whether 
revealed  or  natural)  had  so  much  sinned  as  to  be  subject  to 
condemnation.  The  thing  to  be  desired  was  his  justification  ; 
which  justification  could  be  only  by  the  free  grace  of  God 
through  Christ.  Surely  then  that  justification  must  mean  pardon 
for  the  sins  which  he  had  committed,  and  deliverance  from  the 
condemnation  into  which  his  sins  had  thrown  him. 

This  is  further  shewn  immediately  afterwards  by  the  case 
and  the  language  of  saints  of  the  old  Testament.  Abraham 
was  justified  (or,  as  it  is  explained,  '  accounted  righteous^)  by 
faith,  not  by  his  own  good  works  and  deservings.  And  David 
looks  on  a  state  of  blessedness  as  one  in  which  a  man  has  ^  his 


1  The  antithesiB  is  not  in  the  least  degree  altered,  if  the  punctuation 
and  translation  of  this  passage^  which  has  lately  been  popular,  be  adopted. 

6  atroBeoft^p,  K.r.X. ;  'Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect? 
dhall  Ck>d  who  justifteth?  Who  is  he  that  condemneth?  Is  it  Christ, 
who  died,  &c.  ?* 
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iniquities  forgiyen,  and  his  sins  ooTored'  (Rom.  W.  1 — 8).  TIm 
thing  then,  which  all  the  worid  needed,  and  whidi  cobU  be 
obtained  only  throngfa  Ood*0  merej  in  Christ,  was  eoyering  of 
sin,  and  foigivenesa  of  iniquity.  This  therefore  most  be  what 
St.  Paul  means  by  the  term  Judi/SeaHom. 

II.     Sense  of  the  word  Faiik 

Having  arrived  at  a  condusion  as  to  the  sense  of  the  wimfc 
JuiH/y  and  justijicaiian,  it  becomes  neoessaiy,  in  cider  to 
jEtppreciate  the  meaning  of  the  words  Jutt^ioeUum  iyfaUk,  and 
the  doctrine  expressed  by  those  words,  to  examine  the  mages 
of  the  term  faiiih  in  Scripture,  and  especially  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul. 

According  to  its  derivation,  the  word  should  mean  per- 
suasion of  the  truth  of  anything.  But  this  does  not  deeUe  its 
force  as  a  theological  virtue,  still  less  its  signifieation  in  the 
peculiar  language  of  St.  Paul.  There  can  be  little  doobt  that 
it  is  used  in  very  different  senses  in  difiiarent  parts  of  Scripture. 

For  example : 

1  It  is  used  to  signify  truth  or  good  faith,  (like  /VDM 
fides)  in  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  Hhe  weightier  matters  of  the  Law, 
judgment,  mercy,  and  faith;*  and  in  Rom.  iiL  3:  *  Shall  their 
unbelief  make  the  faith  (or  faithfulness)  of  God  without  efiect!^ 

2  It  is  used  of  the  assurance  given  by  one  pencm  to 
another,  Acts  xvii.  31 ,  'whereof  He  hath  given  omurgmM  onto 
all  men^   {yrlanv  7rapa<r)(a)y  irao'i), 

3  It  is  used  as  a  term  to  des^nate  the  Christiaa  Rd^ion, 
« the  faith'  or  *the  faith  of  Christ.'  So  Acte  vi.  7,  *  were  obe- 
dient  to  the  faith.'  Acts  xiii.  8,  '  seeking  to  turn  away  the 
deputy  from  the  faith.'  Rom.  i.  5,  'for  obedience  to  the  faith 
among  all  nations,'  cJs  viraKoi^v  Tr/trrewp  iu  iraai  roiy  iByeai, 
(t.  e.  to  convert  all  nations  to  the  Christian  Religion.)  So  xri. 
26.  Comp.  Eph.  iii.  17;  iv.  5.    Phil.  i.  25.    1  Tim.  iv.  1.    Tit. 
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i.  1,  4.  James  iL  1.  Jude,  8,  20.  Rev.  ii.  18 ;  xiv.  12.  In 
this  sense  St.  Paul  appears  especially  to  use  it  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians ;  where  perhaps  we  may  consider  that  in  his  con^^ 
stant  antithesis  of  Law  and  Faith,  he  is  contrasting  the  Law  of 
Moses,  or  the  Religion  of  the  Jews,  with  the  Faith  of  Christ, 
or  the  Religion  of  the  Gospel.  Some  of  the  more  obvious 
usages  of  the  word  in  this  sense  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
are  in  the  following:  GtA.  i.  23,  *now  preacheth  the  faith 
which  once  he  destroyed.^  iii.  23,  *  Before  faith  came  {irpo  rod 
Se  e\0€7v  Ttiv  w'urnv)  we  were  kept  under  the  Law,  shut  up 
unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed^  (ei^  njy 
/uL€XXov(rav  airoiraXi/00^vai  iricrrci^).  The  same  sense  is  appa- 
rent in  the  whole  context  (w.  24,  25,  26),  where  it  is  taught 
us  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  become  children  of  God  by  the 
faith  (f .  0.  by  embracing  the  religion  or  Gospel)  of  Jesus  Christy 
having  put  on  Christ  by  being  baptized  into  Him. 

Accordingly,  Gal.  vi.  10,  we  read  of  Christians  as  being 
ouceioi  T^9  irlartm,  servants  of  the  Gospel,  domestics  of  the 
Christian  faiths 

4  There  are  passages  in  the  Epistles,  in  which  it  seems 
plain  that  faith  is  spoken  of  as  separable  from  its  results,  as  an 
assent  to  Christian  truth,  without  the  heart  being  duly  moved  by 
it,  and  so  the  life  corresponding  with  it.  That  is  to  say,  faith  is 
used  in  that  sense  which  the  schoolmen  eaUedJides  in/armis. 

Thus  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  i.  5)  bids  men  'add  to  their  faith 
virtue^  and  aD  other  Christian  graces,  as  though  faith  might  be 
conmdered  as  apart  from  other  graces.  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ziii.  2) 
speaks  of  a  faith  strong  enough  to  move  mountains,  and  yet 
oapaUe  of  being  conceived  of  as  without  charity,  and  so  of  no 
value;  and  in  the  same  chapter  (ver.  18)  speaks  of  faith,  hope, 
charity,  as  three  distinct  graces,  two  of  which  shall  pass  away, 
and   one  alone,  viz.  charity,  shall  abide;    and  declares   this 


*  So  now  is  u«ed  for  'true  relfgfon,*  Fi.  Lxxxri.  II. 
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charity  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  three.  Especially  Si.  Jmrnes 
(ii.  14— *26)  oonsidera  the  case  of  faith  without  works,  and 
declares  such  a  faith  oDable  to  justify. 

5  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  since  it  is  the  nature  of  faith 
to  open  the  eye  of  the  mind  to  things  spiritual,  and  to  bring 
home  to  It  the  view  of  Heaven,  and  hell,  of  Ood'*s  justice  and 
mercy,  of  man'^s  liability  to  judgment,  and  Christ^s  Atonement 
and  Mediation ;  theref(M-e  it  is  most  commonly  spoken  of  aa  an 
operative  and  active  principle,  '  purifying  the  heart '  (Acts  xv. 
9),  and  'working  by  love'  (Gal.  v.  6).  Accordingly,  in  Heb.  xi. 
St.  Paul  attributes  to  the  energy  of  faith  all  the  holiness  and 
heroism  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  in  times  of  old. 

6  Especially,  as  the  principal  subjects  of  Ood's  revdaiions 
are  His  promises,  therefore  faith  came  to  mean  ireirot9jfcriv, 
fiducia^  reliance  on  the  truth  of  Ood^s  promises,  or  trust  in  Hb 
mercy  and  grace. 

Of  such  a  nature  was  that  faith  which  gave  men  strength 
to  benefit  by  the  miraculous  powers  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 
Matt.  ix.  2,  22 :  '  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole.'  Acts  xiv. 
9;  St.  Paul  perceived  that  the  cripple  at  Lystra  'had  faith  to 
be  healed.'  See  also  Matt.  viii.  16 ;  ix.  29  ;  xviL  20 ;  xxi.  21. 
Mark  ii.  5  ;  iv.  40  ;  v.  34 ;  x.  52  ;  xi.  22.  Luke  v.  20  ;  vii.  9  ; 
viii.  25,  48;   xvii.  5,6;  xviii.  42.    Actsiii.  16.    Jam.  v.  15. 

So  St.  James  speaks  of 'praying  in  faith,  nothing  wavering' 
(James  i.  6),  that  is,  praying  in  a  spirit  of  trust  in  God  and 
reliance  on  His  promises.  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  v.  9)  tells  us  to 
resist  the  devil,  *•  stedfast  in  the  faith/  f .  e.  steadily  relying  on 
the  help  of  God.  Of  such  a  nature  seems  to  be  *  the  shield  of 
faith'  (Eph.  vi.  16),  which  can  'quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked  one.'  So  we  read  of  '  faith  and  patience,'  of  ^  the 
patience  and  faith  of  the  saints'*  (Rev.  ii.  19;  xiii.  10),  evi- 
dently signifying  their  resignation  and  trust  in  God  under  trials 
and  afiliotions.     So  perhaps  we  may  say  that  in  the  above-cited 
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eleventh  of  Hebrews,  faith  is  represented  as  a  full  conviction  that 
what  Ood  had  promised  He  was  able  and  willing  to  perform  ^ 
hence  a  trust  or  reliance  on  God'^s  truth  and  promises,  by  which 
men  overcame  earthly  temptations  and  difficulties,  despised  the 
world,  and  fought  a  good  fight.  See  especially  w.  10,  11,  13, 
14,  16,  19,  26,  27. 

Thus  much  of  faith  generally.  The  question  next  arises. 
In  what  sense  does  St.  Paul  use  the  word  when  he  speaks 
of  faith  as  justifying?  Is  justifying  faith  a  bare  historical 
assent  \  Is  it  but  a  synonym  for  the  religion  of  Christ  \  Is  it 
trust  and  confidence  in  Gk>d !  Is  it  to  be  considered  as  full  of 
its  fruits  and  lively  in  its  operation,  or  apart  from  all  such,  or 
at  least  prior  to  them  ! 

Let  us  examine  those  passages  of  Scripture,  whether  St. 
Paul'*s  or  not,  in  which  it  is  certain  or  probable  that  faith  and 
justification  are  considered  together,  and  see  what  attributes  are 
assigned  to  the  faith  so  spoken  of. 

Justifying  faith  then  is : 

1  The  work  and  gift  of  Ood. 

Matt.  xvi.  17.  John  vi.  29,  44,  45.  Eph.  ii.  8.  Phil.  i.  29. 

2  The  character  of  the  regenerate. 

Compare  Oal.  v.  6,  with  Gal.  vi.  15  ;  whence  it  will  appear 
that  regeneration  and  justifying  faith  are  used  convertibly. 

3  The  sign  of  regeneration. 

1  John  v.  1 :  ^  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ 
is  bom  of  Qod,'  his  faith  being  the  proof  of  his  regeneration. 

4  It  is  seated  in  the  heart,  not  merely  in  the  under- 
standing. 

Rom.  X.  10 :  *  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  right- 
eousness.^ 

5  Is  not  dead. 

See  James  ii.  14 — 26 ;  which  proves  clearly  that  if  faith  is 
dead,  and  so  without  works,  it  does  not  profit. 
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6  Bat»  on  the  oontmy,  k  a  foil  eomrMkm  of  the  troth  of 
Qod*8  promises  and  reUanoe  on  them. 

See  Heb.  xi.  19,  where  Ahraham^s  imith,  when  he  oflered 
up  Isaac,  is  described  as  an  *  aceoim^g  that  God  was  able  to 
raise  him  up  even  from  the  dead :'  which  is  the  rery  ezampk 
adduced  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  is  speciaUy  treating  oo  the 
sabject  of  jostifying  faith  (Bom.  iv.  18 — 20),  and  by  St. 
James,  when  he  is  rectifying  errors  on  the  same  important 
sabject  (James  iL  23,  &c). 

7  It  worketh  by  love. 

Oal.  T.  6 :  where  we  read  that  that  which  *  oeoiMl  ^  (t.  «. 
justifieth)  *  in  Christ  Jesus '  is  ^  faith  which  worketh  by  love.' 

8  Accordingly  it  sanctifies. 

Acts  xxvi.  18 :  '  That  they  may  receive  foigiveness  of  sins, 
and  inheritance  among  them  which  are  mmei^tsd  byjmth  Ita 
ii  in  Me* 

9  It  purifies  the  heart. 

Acts  XV.  9  :  'Purifying  their  hearts  by  faith.* 

10  It  overcomes  the  world. 

1  John  V.  4 :  '  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world, 
even  our  faith.** 

Compare  Hebrews  xi.,  throughout  the  whole  of  vAAdi  we 
have  a  description  of  faith  as  that  which  overoomes  the  world. 
And  with  this  again  compare  (as  before)  Rom.  iv. ;  whei«  the 
same  kind  of  reasoning  is  used,  and  the  same  example  adduced 
concerning  justifymg  faith,  as  in  Heb.  xi.  concerning  faith  m 
the  general. 

11  It  is  evidently  connected  with  its  results,  and  by  a 
kind  o{  synecdoche^  considered  as  containiifg  them^  or  pregnant 
with  them. 


1  See  Barrow. 
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This  will  plainly  appear,  if  we  examine  the  three  paasages 
in  which  Abraham^s  faith  is  said  to  have  been  imputed  to  faiM 
for  righteousness,  t  •  0.  to  hare  been  justifying. 

Those  three  passages  are  G«i.  xt.  6.  Rom.  \y.  James  ik 
21 — 23,  to  which  may  be  added  Heb.  xi.  8 — 10. 

In  Oen.  xv.  we  read  of  Qod^s  promise  to  Abraham  that  he 
should  have  a  son  in  his  old  age,  whose  seed  should  be  as  the 
stars  of  heaven  for  multitude.  And  unlikely  as  this  was,  and 
against  all  natural  probability,  Abraham  ^  believed  in  the  Lord; 
and  He  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness,^  ver.  6. 

In  Rom.  iv.  St.  Paul  quotes  this  instance  of  Abraham'^s 
faith,  and  illustrates  it  thus  (ver.  18 — 22):  'Who  against 
hope  believed  in  hope,  that  he  might  become  the  father  of 
many  nations;  according  to  that  which  was  spoken.  So  shall 
thy  seed  be.  And  being  not  weak  in  faith,  he  considered  not 
his  own  body  now  dead,  when  he  was  about  an  hundred  years 
old,  neither  yet  the  deadness  of  Sarah's  womb :  he  staggered 
not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  unbelief;  but  was  strong  in 
faith,  giving  glory  to  God ;  and  being  fully  persuaded  that  what 
He  had  promised  He  was  able  also  to  perform.  And  therefore 
it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness.' 

Now  St.  James  (ii.  21 — 23)  reasons  on  the  subject  thus : 

'  Was  not  Abraham  our  father  justified  by  works,  when  he 
had  offered  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar !  Seest  thou  how  faith 
wrought  with  his  works,  and  by  works  was  faith  made  perfect ! 
And  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled  which  saith,  Abraham  believed 
God,  and  it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness :  and  ho 
was  called  the  friend  of  God.' 

And  similar  effects  of  his  futh  St.  Paul  himself  speaks  of, 
Heb.  xi.  8 : 

'  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a 
place  which  he  should  after  receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed; 
and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went.'* 

See  also  verses  9 — 12. 
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From  all  which  psaaskgos  it  is  suffioiently  apparent  that 
when  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the/ai^  of  Abraham,  which /k#»-^ 
Jlsd  him,  they  understand  by  it  a  faith  of  such  nature,  that  a 
pmn  is  persuaded  by  it  to  disregard  all  earthly  considerations, 
and  to  resign  himself,  contrary  to  all  his  worldly  interests,  to 
obedient  conformity  with  the  will  of  God. 

12  As  it  was  seen  of  faith  in  general,  that  it  had  special 
reference  to  the  promises  and  mercies  of  God ;  so  it  will  be 
found  that  justifying  faith  has  special  reference  to  the  Person, 
sufferings,  and  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  God^'s 
promises  in  Him.  For  example,  John  iii.  14,  15  :  *  As  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of 
Man  be  lifted  up ;  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life.'  John  vi.  40 :  *  This  is  the  will 
of  Him  that  sent  Me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and 
believeth  on  Him,  may  have  everlasting  life.'  Ver.  47:  *  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  believeth  on  Me  hath  everlasting 
life.' 

Acts  X.  43 :  *•  Through  His  Name  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins.'  xvi.  81 :  '  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house.^ 

Rom.  iii.  25,  26  :  <  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  pro- 
pitiation through  faith  in  His  Blood,  to  declare  His  righteous* 
ness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbear- 
ance of  God :  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time.  His  righteousness, 
that  He  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth 
in  Jesus."  x.  9  :  '  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath 
raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  See  also  John 
i.  12;  iii.  16,  18,  36;  v.  24;  vi.  29,  35;  xi.  25,  26;  xvi.  27; 
xvii.  25.  Acts  xiii.  38,  39  ;  xx.  21.  Rom.  iii.  22;  iv.  5,  24; 
X.  4.     Philem.  5.     1  John  iii.  23 ;  v.  1. 

So  much  indeed  is  this  the  character  of  faith  (at  least  of 
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that  active  faith  which,  as  we  have  Been,  is  the  faith  which 
justifies),  that  by  it  Christ  is  said  to  dwell  in  the  heart.  Ephes. 
iii.  17 :  *  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith.'  And 
so  it  not  only  has  reference  to  the  work  of  Christ  for  us,  but  it 
is  both  the  proof  of  Christ^s  dwelling  in  us,  and  the  instrument 
whereby  He  dwells  in  us. 

III.     General  View  of  Justifieaiian  in  Scripture. 

Having  premised  thus  much  concerning  the  meaning  attached 
to  the  term  Justification,  and  to  the  grace  of  justifying  faith,  by 
the  inspired  writers  in  the  new  Testament,  we  may  now  perhaps 
proceed  to  state,  more  fully  and  formally,  the  doctrine  of  Scrips 
ture  concerning  justification,  or  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God. 

In  the  general,  then,  we  may  state  concerning  the  justifica^ 
tion  of  nuui,  that 

1  The  moviny  cause  is  God's  mercy. 

2  The  m0r%tariaui  cause  is  Christ^s  Atonement. 

But  we  know  that,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  mercy  of 
God,  and  the  fulness  and  all-sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
yet  all  men  do  not  benefit  by  this  grace.  Therefore  we  learn 
that  there  is  need  of  something  internal  to  connect  with  th^ 
external  work  of  our  salvation ;  Christ  in  the  heart  connecting 
with  Christ  on  the  cross ;  the  work  of  the  Spirit  to  be  united 
to  the  work  of  the  Redeemer.     Hence 

3  The  immediate  efficient  cause  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  wha 
moves  the  heart  by  His  influences,  leads  to  Christ,  regenerates, 
and  renews. 

4  The  first  instrument  by  which  God  conveys  pardon^ 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  Baptism.  Hence  this  is  the 
first  instrument  of  justification.  This  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Even  John^s  baptism  (i  fortiori  Christ^s)  was  a  *  baptism  of 
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repentaDoe  for  the  remiflsion  of  sins^  i.e.  for  juAtificatioD.  Muk 
i.  4.  Luke  iii.  S.  When  oar  Lord  inrtitnted  His  baptism,  H 
was  with  the  promise  that  all,  who  so  far  believed  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostles  as  to  embrace  .the  faith  of  Christ  and  be  bap- 
tized into  it,  *  should  be  saved/  Mark  xvi.  16.  When  the 
Apostles  were  asked  by  their  converts  what  they  should  do^ 
they  replied,  '  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  rmtkisnon  of  rimC  Acts  ii.  87«  38. 
After  St.  Paula's  conversion  to  the  faith,  Ananias  called  on  him 
to  'arise  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  his  sins,'  Acts  xxii.  16. 

The  Apostle  couples  being  *  washed*  with  'sanctified  and 
justified,'  1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  speaks  of  the  Church  as  ^cleansed  with 
the  washing  of  water,'  Eph.  v.  26 ;  and  places  the  *  washing  of 
regeneration^  as  a  synonym  or  parallel  with  the  *  being  justi- 
fied,'' Tit.  iii.  5.  7.  See  likewise  Rom.  vi.  4,  7-  Col.  iL  12,  14. 
1  Pet.  iii.  21,  &c. 

Baptism  is  that  which  places  us  in  a  state  of  covenant  with 
God,  and  hence,  in  St.  Paulas  words,  is  that  in  which  '  we  put 
on  Christ,'  and  are  esteemed  *  the  children  of  God  by  the  faith 
in  Christ/  Gal.  iii.  26,  27.  Hence  a  person  receiving  baptism 
is  put  in  a  position  to  receive  from  God  the  gifts  which  He  has 
oovensnted  to  give  to  us  in  His  Sou ;  and  the  first  of  those  gifts 
is  acceptance  into  His  favour  and  remission  of  our  sins^  that  is 
justification. 

5  The  state  of  heart  in  which  a  man  must  be,  who  is 
accepted  or  justified,  is  a  state  of  faith,  Bom.  x.  10.  Eph.  iii. 
17.  Accordingly,  when  justification  is  considered  subjectively, 
or  as  connected  with  the  state  of  the  Christian'^s  heart,  tho 
instrument  is  said  to  be  faith.  Faith  therefore  may  be  c<mi* 
sidered  either  as  the  instrument,  or  as  the  state  of  justification. 

6  When  a  man  is  said  by  St.  James  to  be  justified  by 
works,  it  is  not  because  his  works  procure  him  acceptance 
meritoriously,  but  because  they  are  the  sign,  and  fruit,  and 
necessary  results  of  his  sanctification  by  the  Spirit  which  unites 
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him  to  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  and  are  the  neoeesary  and 
infleparable  eonoomitanta,  or,  in  fact,  parts— of  his  faith,  as 
much  SB  light  is  part  of  the  sun,  or  fruit  is  part  of  the  tree 
which  bears  it. 

Such  may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  general  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  as  commonly  taught  in  Scripture.  But 
in  order  to  a  full  investigation  of  this  question,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  peculiar  signification  attached  by  St.  Paul  to 
what  may  be  considered  his  fkvourite  formula,  viz. 

IV,    Justification  by  faith. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  St.  Paul's  great  object  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  to  put  down  all  daimi  on  the  part 
of  man  to  reward,  for  services  done  by  him  to  God.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  first  three  chapters  he  shews  all  men,  whether  Jews 
or  Gentiles,  to  be  iinn&rs^  and  so  dutrtimg  not  justification 
or  acquittal,  but  condemnation.  His  conclusion  is,  that,  if  we 
are  saved,  it  must  be  by  the  merits  of  Christ  or  by  free  grace 
only ;  without  any  daims  on  our  parts  on  the  score  of  desert. 
Now  this  truth  he  expresses  under  the  formula  of  ^Justification 
by  faith.' 

Hence  we  eondude  that,  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul, 
*  justification  by  faith*  and  *  free  salvation  by  grace'  are  (as  it. 
has  been  seen  Melanothon,  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and 
our  own  Article  and  Homilies,  teach)  correlative  or  convertible 
ezpresnons.     The  former  means  the  latter. 

That  this  is  the  ease  will  appear  more  plainly,  if  we  read 
conneotedly  but  a  very  few  of  the  passages  in  which  St.  Paul 
especially  propounds  his  doctrine  of  justification,  4.g.  Rom.  iii. 
23,  24.  S8 :  « All  have  sumed,  and  eome  short  of  the  glory  of 
God ;  being  juttified  fredy  bjf  His  prace,  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  &c. . . .  therefore  we  conclude  that 
a  man  iikjfuHfled  Ij^/aUh  without  the  deeds  of  the  law.* 

Eph.  ii.  8 :  *  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith/  Sec. 
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Tit.  iii.  4,  5y  7:  ^  After  that  the  kindneas  and  love  of 
God  our  Saviour  toward  man  appeared,  not  by  works  of 
righteoiLsneea  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  Hia 
mercy  He  saved  ub  . . . .  that  being  justified  by  BQs  grace,  we 
should  be  made  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life/ 

So  Rom.  iv.  25 ;  v.  1,  9,  16,  20,  21,  compared  together, 
clearly  shew  the  same  thing. 

*  Who  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  was  raioed  again 
for  our  justification.  Therefore  being  justified  by  fiuth,  we 
have  peace  with  God/  Rom.  iv.  25  ;  v.  i.  *  Much  more  thai, 
being  now  justified  by  His  Blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath 
through  Him,'  v.  9.  *  The  judgment  was  by  one  to  oondemna- 
tion :  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences  unto  justification,* 
ver.  16.  ^  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound : 
that  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  req;n 
through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ,*  vt« 
20,21. 

But  although  we  may  readily  come  to  the  ccmdusicm,  that 
justification  by  faith  is  little  more  than  a  synonymous  ex- 
pression for  Justification  or  salvation  by  free  grace ;  yet  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  fiuth, 
which  especially  qualifies  it  to  be  put  in  a  formula  to  denote 
ffrace  in  opposition  to  daims. 

Now  this  would  be  the  case  \i  faith  in  the  argument  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  meant  nothing  more  than  *  the  ChristiaD 
Religion;'  which  it  sometimes  appears  to  mean,  especially  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  For,  as  the  religion  of  Christ  is 
that,  by  embracing  which  we  embrace  God's  offers  and  promises 
of  pardon,  it  might  naturally  be  put  to  represent  those  promises 
and  that  grace  by  which  pardon  is  given.  But  we  can  hardly 
conclude  that  this  is  the  signification  of  justifying  faith  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  because  St.  Paul  especially  adduces 
the  case  of  Abraham,  as  a  subject  of  justifying  faith  (Rom.  iv* 
1,  &G.)-     But  Abraham  could  no  more  have  been  considered  as 
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justified  by  the  Gospel  or  the  religion  of  Christ,  than  any  other 
person  under  the  old  dispensation;  and  could  not  have  been 
spoken  of  aa  living  under  the  Gospel,  in  opposition  to  such  as 
lived  under  the  Law. 

For  a  like  reason  the  faith,  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks, 
cannot  mean  merely  a  reliance  on  the  Atonement,  in  which  case 
we  might  understand  more  readily  why  it  might  be  put,  as  it 
were,  to  represent  the  efficacy  of  that  Atonement,  to  which  it 
teaches  its  subjects  to  have  recourse.  For  Abraham,  whose 
case  is  brought  forward  as  being  the  type  of  justifying  faith,  is 
not  here  spoken  of  as  having  full  confidence  in  the  pardoning 
grace  of  Christ ;  but  his  faith,  in  the  instance  alluded  to  (Gen. 
XV.  5,  6),  had  reference  to  God's  promise,  that  his  seed  should 
be  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  Heaven.  It  was  this  faith 
which  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness.  And  though  it 
may  be  argued,  that  there  was  in  this  promise  of  God  concern- 
ing his  offipring  virtually  contained  a  promise  of  the  Messiah ; 
yet  it  can  hardly  be  said,  that  Abraham^s  belief,  that  God 
would  multiply  his  seed,  meant  a  belief  that  he  would  be  saved 
by  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  that,  on  this  account,  it  was 
justifying  faith. 

We  must  therefore  search  for  some  more  general  reasons, 
than  either  of  the  above  exduiively,  why  faith  should  be  put,  in 
the  formula  of  St.  Paul,  as  the  representative  of  grace. 

1  First  then,  faith  is  a  state  of  heart,  in  which  a  man  is, 
and  is  not  an  enumeration  of  so  many  works  or  good  deeds, 
which  a  man  has  done,  and  for  which  he  may  be  supposed  to 
claim  reward.  It  therefore  fitly  and  naturally  represents  a 
fitate  of  grace,  in  contradistinction  to  a  state  of  daim,  or  self-* 
justification.  It  is  that  state  in  which  a  man  is,  who  is  rege^ 
nerate,  and  so  in  union  with  Christ.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  penitent  thief  upon  the  cross,  it  may  exist 
even  before  it  can  have  brought  forth  external  good  works,  and 
therefore  obviously  cannot  recommend  us  to  God  on  the  score 
Vol,  L  Eb 
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of  meritorious  senrioee,  which  we  have  rendered  to  Him.  It  is 
therefore  the  symbol  of  aoceptanoe  by  free  monej,  apart  from 
hwnan  claims. 

2  Next,  its  character  is  to  rely  on  the  power  and  promises 
of  God,  and  not  on  the  strength  or  works  of  man.  For  the 
eye  of  faith,  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,  contrasts  His  power 
with  its  own  weakness.  Hence  it  becomes  nearly  identified 
with  trust  {fducia).  Such  emphatically  was  the  character  of 
Abraham's  faith,  so  specially  referred  to  by  the  AposUe,  in^ch 
led  him  to  leave  his  country  and  sacrifice  his  son,  because 
'he  counted  Him  faithful,  who  had  promised.'  Hence  faith 
becomes  a  fit  symbol  for  renunciation  of  claims  and  deserts,  and 
trust  in  God's  mercy  and  pardoning  grace. 

3  Faith  is  perhaps,  even  more  than  other  graoes^  clearly 
and  obviously  the  gift  of  God,  (^  By  grace  are  ye  saved  thfoagh 
faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves  :  it  is  the  gift  of  God,'  Eph.  ii, 
8).  We  know  we  cannot  force  or  control  our  own  belief,  and 
therefore  feel  that  we  require  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  to 
be  enUghtened  by  inspiration  from  above.  Therefore  again 
faith  is  less  likely  than  other  graces  to  be  made  a  ground  for 
boasting. 

4  Lastly,  although  this  be  not  its  exclusive  object,  yet  its 
peculiar  and  principal  object  is  Christ,  and  His  Atonement  and 
Mediation.  Hence,  according  to  Luther,  faith  is  'full  of 
Christ.''  Hence,  according  to  a  greater  than  Luther,  '  Christ 
dwells  in  our  hearts  by  faith.'  Hence  faith,  leading  to  Christ 
and  looking  to  Christ,  is,  by  a  natural  transition,  spok^i  of  in 
Scripture  as  if  it  were  invested  with  attributes,  which  are  really 
above  it,  and  as  though  it  effected  that,  of  which  it  is  but 
the  instrument,  and  whose  cause  and  Author  is  God  in 
Christ. 

On  all  these  accounts  we  may  conceive  the  expression  or 
Ibrmala,  ^  Justification  by  faith,**  to  have  been  used  by  St.  Paul, 
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to  signify  aeceptanoe  before  God,  by  grace  and  mercy,  in  oppo- 
sition to  merit  and  claims. 

V.     Certain  questions  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification. 

1     Is  justification  an  act  or  a  state ! 

Some  persons  have  decided  that  it  is  an  act,  taking  place  at 
a  particular  moment,  never  to  be  repeated.  Others,  that  it  is 
a  state  which  continues  or  is  lost,  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  it  is  the  former,  it  must  be  limited  either  (l)  to  baptism, 
when,  as  has  been  shewn,  there  is  promise  of  remission  of  sins ; 
or  (2)  to  the  moment,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  turning 
point  from  a  life  of  sin  to  a  life  of  repentance,  faith  and  holi- 
ness—*a  moment  known  only  to  God;  or  (3)  to  the  day  of 
Judgment,  when  the  wicked  shall  be  condemned,  and  the  pious 
shall  be  absolved  or  justified.  Either  or  all  of  these  may  be 
considered  as  the  moment  of  transition  from  condenmation  to 
justification,  or  pardon  and  acceptance. 

But  Scripture  seems  rather  to  represent  justification  as  a 
state  of  acceptance  before  God.  It  is  quite  certain  that  some 
persons  are  represented  as  in  favour,  grace,  or  acceptance  with 
Gk)d,  that  is  justified ;  others  as  under  His  wrath,  and  liable  to 
condemnation.  The  prophet  Ezekiol  (xxxiii.  vv.  12 — 19)  con- 
trasts the  condition  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  shewing 
the  one  to  be  a  condition  of  acceptance,  the  other  of  condemna- 
tion:  the  former  continuing  so  long  as  the  character  continues 
the  same,  and  lost  as  soon  as  that  character  is  lost :  the  latter 
in  like  manner  continuing,  until  the  wickedness  is  forsaken  and 
the  life  renewed,  and  then  giving  place  to  the  former,  the  con* 
dition  of  favour  or  pardon.  In  like  manner  our  Lord  (John  xv. 
1 — 10)  speaks  of  His  disciples  as  clean  through  His  word,  and 
continuing  so  whilst  they  abide  in  Him ;  but  if  they  abide 
not  in  Him,  then  to  be  oast  forth  as  a  branch,  withered,  and 
even  burned  (see  especially  w.  3 — 6).  Language  just  similar 
to  this  18  used  by  St.  Paul  (see  Rom.  vi.  1,  2,  19;  xi.  20,  21. 

B  b2 
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GaL  V.  4.  Col.  i.  22,  23.  Heb.  x.  38,  39).  From  all  which 
we  can  hardly  fail  to  oonclade,  that  jiutificatioii  before  Grod  is  a 
gtaUy  in  which  a  person  continues  so  long  as  he  continues  united 
to  Christ,  abiding  in  Him,  having  Christ  dwelling  in  his  heart, 
being  the  subject  of  His  grace,  and  of  the  sanctificati<Hi  of  the 
Spirit. 

If  therefore  the  premises  are  correct,  we  may  define  justi- 
fication to  be  a  state  of  pardon  and  acceptance  in  the  presoioe 
of  God,  bestowed  upon  us  freely  for  Chrisf  s  sake,  by  the  men^^ 
of  God,  which  is  first  given  in  baptism  to  all  who  receive  that 
sacrament  aright,  which  continues  so  long  as  the  subject  con- 
tinues in  a  state  of  faith,  which  fails  when  he  falls  from  the 
state  of  faith,  and  which  is  restored  again,  when  by  grace  and 
repentance  he  is  restored  to  a  state  of  faith.    So  that  we  may 
say,  whilst  in  a  state  of  faith,  so  long  in  a  state  of  justificati<m : 
whilst  a  believer,  so  long  a  justified  person.     Hence  too,  con- 
cerning the  distinction  drawn  by  Luther,  that  faith  is  alon$ 
when  it  justifies,  and  that  after  justification  is  effected,  then 
come  in  charity,  and  good  works,  and  holiness,  we  may  infer 
that  such  a  distinction  can  be  true  only  when  considered  in  the 
abstract,  but  not  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience.      For 
practically  and  really,  where  there  is  acceptance  there  is  faith 
and  sanctification,  and,  springing  from  them  and  reigning  with 
them,  are  all  the  graces  of  a  Christian'^s  life. 

2  It  having  been  laid  down  that  faith  {/oeta  cperibus) 
may  be  considered  either  as  the  skite  or  the  insirufnent  of  justi- 
fication, it  may  be  a  question,  whether  we  ought  to  say  that 
faith,  or  faith  and  good  works,  or  faith  and  holiness,  are  the 
condition  or  conditions  of  justification. 

The  answer  to  this  question,  as  given  by  many  divines  of 
high  authority  in  the  Church,  has  been  in  the  affirmative.  But 
the  question  is,  whether  or  not  we  can  deduce  an  affirmative 
answer  from  the  Scripture.  No  doubt,  faith  and  holiness  are, 
as  regards  justification,  graces  sine  quibus  non.     There  is  no 
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justification  nor  salvation,  where  there  is  not  faith,  love,  holi^ 
ness,  obedience.      But  when  we  state  that  faith  and  good  works 
are  eonditionsy  we  in  effect  suppose  the  Almighty  to  offer  us 
what  have  been  called  the  Terms  of  the  Chepel ;  terms  that  is 
of  the  foUowing  kind  :  ^  Now,  that  by  Christ's  mediation  God^s 
wrath  has  been  appeased,  if  you  will  repent,  believe,  and  obey^ 
you  shall  be  saved.^     Conditions  imply  a  bargain  of  this  kind. 
Now  there  may  be  no  objection  to  looking  on  the  matter  in 
some  such  light  as  this ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  form 
in  which  the  Scriptures  represent  Code's  dealings  with  us.     The 
new  Testament  seems  to  speak  of  us  as  pensioners  on  the  bounty 
of  God*s  grace.     Especially  when  justification  by  faith  is  spoken 
of,  *  it  is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by  graced  Rom.  iv.  16.    And 
though  it  is  true  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  immeasurable  grace 
for  God  to  pardon  our  past  sins,  on  condition  that,  by  His  help, 
we  avoided  sin  and  lived  holily  for  the  future ;  yet  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  statement  any  where  made  by  the  Apostles ; 
nor  does  such  an  act  of  grace  come  up  to  the  standard  of  that 
infinite  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  is  revealed  to  us  in 
the  Gospel.     It  has  already  been  shewn,   that  one  peculiar 
reason  why  justification  by  faith  represents  free  salvation  by 
grace,  is,  that  faith  is  itself  most  clearly  'the  gift  of  God,^ 
Eph.  ii.  8.     Therefore  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  instrument  of  our 
justification,  not  because  it  is  a  conditiany  which  we  can  make 
with  Him,  but  because  it  is  itself  a  gift  which  He  bestows 
on  us. 

Besides,  if  we  could  make  conditions  with  God,  even  after 
He  had  accepted  an  atonement  for  the  past,  it  might  be  hard 
to  say  that  '  boasting'  was  altogether  '  excluded^  (Rom.  iii.  27). 
Excluded  indeed  it  might  be  in  strict  justice,  because  the  for- 
giving of  past  sins,  and  the  accepting  of  imperfect  obedience 
for  the  future,  would  be,  of  itself,  an  act  of  boundless  grace,  when 
we  deserve  nothing  but  condemnation.  But  still,  comparing 
ourselves   with   ourselves,   we  might  easily  be  inclined  to  feel 
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proud  of  even  imperfect  obedience,  if  it  were  made  tiie  ocMiditioii 
of  our  salvation.  Therefore,  we  may  perhaps  fairiy  eondade 
that  salvation  is  not  of  works,  not  merely  not  as  the  cause,  bat 
not  even  as  the  terms  or  conditions  of  our  jostificatioii.  Nor  is 
faith  itself  the  condition  on  which  God  accepts  ns,  although  it 
is  the  instrument  by  which  He  justifies  us»  and  the  state  in 
which  we  are  when  justified. 

3  Whereas  it  is  taught  by  St.  Paul  that  a  man  ia  justified 
by  faith,  and  yet  it  is  taught  both  by  St.  Paul  and  throughout 
the  new  Testament  that  we  shall  be  judged  according  to  our 
works  ^ :  are  we  driven  to  conclude  that  there  is  an  inconsistenqf 
in  the  statements  of  Scripture  I 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  as  all  persons  who  are  justified 
are  regenerate  and  in  a  state  of  faith,  their  faith  and  regenera- 
tion will  necessarily  be  to  them  the  source  of  holiness  and  good 
works.  Now  the  clearest  tokens  both  to  men  and  angels  of 
their  internal  condition  of  faith  and  sanctification  must  be  thdr 
good  works ;  nay,  the  clearest  proof  even  to  themselves.  Hence 
that  they  should  be  judged  by  their  works,  and  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  their  works,  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  God's 
dispensations.  The  meritorious  cause  indeed  of  their  salvation 
is  Christ^s  Atonement;  the  instrument  by  which  they  are 
brought  into  covenant  with  God  is  baptism ;  the  means  whereby 
their  state  of  acceptance  is  maintained  is  faith ;  but  the  crite- 
rion, by  which  their  final  state  will  be  determined,  shall  be 
works.  And  all  these  are  so  knit  up  together  in  the  redeemed, 
regenerate,  believing,  sanctified  Christian,  that  it  is  no  wise 
derogating  from  the  excellence  of  the  one  to  ascribe  its  proper 
office,  in  the  economy  of  salvation,  to  the  other. 

4  The  ordinary  instruments  of  justification  being  baptism 


1  See,  for  instance,  Matt.  xri.  27  ;  Rom.  ii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  8;  2  Cor.  r.  10; 

1  Pot.  i.  17;  Rot.  ii.  23,  xx.  13,  xxii.  12. 
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and  faith,  can  a  person  be  justified  where  either  of  these  is 
wanting! 

That  persons  can  be  justified  without  faith,  where  faith  is 
impossible,  may  appear  from  the  case  of  infants.  Though  they 
are  too  young  for  active  faith,  yet  clearly  not  for  salvation,  and 
therefore  for  justification.  Our  Lord  bids  us  bring  little  chiU 
dren  to  Him,  and  says  that  *  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven** 
(Mark  x.  14).  And  St.  Paul  says  the  children  of  believing 
parents  are  holy  (1  Cor.  vii.  14).  And  if  infant  baptism  be  a 
custom,  for  which  we  have  sufficient  authority,  then,  as  baptism 
is  for  the  remission  of  sins,  it  follows  that  infants  in  baptism 
may  receive  remission  of  sins  or  justification,  though  not  yet 
capable  of  faith*  Similar  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  case 
of  idiots,  or  persons  otherwise  irresponsible,  who,  like  infants, 
are  incapable  of  active  faith,  but  of  whom  we  may  reasonably 
hope  that  they  are  not  incapable  of  salvation.  As  regards 
baptism,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  the  ordinance  of  God, 
without  which  we  cannot  look  for  the  promises  of  Ood,  is  quite 
apparent  from  passages  already  referred  to,  such  as  Mark  xvi. 
16.  Acts  xxii.  16.  Qal.  iii.  26,  27,  &c.  In  these  and  similar 
passages  remission  of  sins  is  promised  to  such  as  believe  the 
Gospel,  and  submit  to  baptism.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen  con- 
cerning faith,  that,  though  generally  necessary,  yet  cases  may, 
and  do  exist,  where  it  is  impossible,  and  so  not  required ;  in 
like  manner  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  cases  may  exist 
in  which  baptbm  may  be  dispensed  with.  Though  Christ  has 
appointed  baptism,  and  we  have  no  right  to  look  for  His  bless- 
ing if  we  neglect  it,  yet  we  cannot  presume  to  limit  His 
mercy  even  by  His  own  ordinances.  Indeed  we  find  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (x.  4,  44)  a  case,  the  case  of  Cornelius,  in 
which  God  accepted  and  poured  His  Holy  Spirit  on  a  person 
who  had  not  been  baptized ;  and  though  St.  Peter  thought  it 
necessary  that  baptism  should  be  at  once  administered  to  him, 
and  thereby  taught  us  the  deep  value  of  that  sacrament,  still 
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this  case  sufficiently  shews  that  God  does  at  times  work  withoot 
the  intervention  of  means  appointed  by  Himself,  and  therefore 
teaches  us  that  we  must  not  exclude  from  salvation  those  who, 
from  ignorance  or  inability,  have  not  received  the  blessing  of 
baptism. 

5  Is  the  language  of  St.  James  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Paul  ? 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  St.  Paul  means  by  Justifica- 
tion by  faith,  free  salvation  by  God^s  grace ;  and  that»  where 
he  speaks  of  faith  as  the  instrument  of  justification,  he  means  & 
lively  faith,  productive  of  good  works.  (See  especially  Rom.  vL). 
St.  James  probably  wrote  against  such  as  abused  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Paul,  and  taught  that  a  speculative  barren  faith  was 
sufficient  for  salvation  without  the  fruits  of  faith.  Accordingly 
he  asks  ^  Can  this  faith  save  him  V  He  says,  ^  Faith,  if  it  have 
not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone  ^'^  But  it  must  be  observed  that 
St.  Paul  never  speaks  of  a  dead  faith  as  profiting.  On  the 
contrary,  he  declares  that  faith  without  charity  would  be 
nothing  (1  Cor.  xiii.  2).  It  is  plain  therefore  that  St.  Paul 
considers  faith  as  full  of  its  results,  and  does  not  design  to 
put  in  opposition  to  one  another  faith  and  the  good  works 
which  naturally  spring  out  of  a  lively  faith,  but  rather  faith 
and  legal  works — *  the  works  of  the  Law** — works  done  in  a 
self-justifying  spirit,  and  looked  on  as  meriting  reward.     Faith, 


1  James  ii.  14, 17. 

Many  people  havo  endeavoured  to  reconcile  St.  Paid  and  St.  James 
by  supposing  that  the  former  speaks  of  justification  before  God,  the  latter 
of  justification  in  the  sight  of  men.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  St.  James 
speaks  of  the  same  kind  of  justification  as  St.  Paul,  from  Jas.  ii.  14,  23. 
In  tho  former  verse  ho  speaks  of  faith  without  works  as  not  capable  of 
saving  a  man ;  {.  e.  of  course,  of  justifying  him  before  God,  for  justification 
before  man  can  never  save.  And  in  tho  latter  verso,  he  adduces  tho  case 
of  Abraham,  as  of  one  who  had  a  faith  which  brought  forth  works,  and 
says  it  was  this  kind  of  faith  which  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness, 
%.  e.  clearly  before  God. 
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therefore,  he  declares,  justifies  without  such  works — ^the  works 
of  the  Law ;  but  he  does  not  say,  that  a  faith,  which  does  not 
bring  forth  the  works  of  faith,  will  justify.  On  the  other  hand, 
St.  James  asserts  that  faith  will  not  justify,  if  it  do  not  bring 
forth  good  works;  but  by  good  works  he  means  evangelical 
works,  the  works  of  faith,  not  legal  works,  the  works  of  the 
Law.  Hence  there  is  no  necessary  contradiction  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  two  Apostles.  St.  James  simply  considers  justi- 
fying faith  as  including  the  works  of  faith,  St.  Paul  considers 
justifying  faith  as  exdudmg  the  works  of  the  Law^, 


1  Sine  operibuB  ftdei,  non  legis,  mortua  est  tides. — Hieron.  on  Qal.  Hi. 


ARTICLE    XII. 


Of  Oood  Works. 


Albeit  that  good  works,  which  are 
tho  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  after 
justificatioD,  cannot  put  away  onr 
sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of 
God's  judgment ;  yet  are  they  pleas- 
ing and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ, 
and  do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a 
true  and  lively  faith ;  insomuch  that 
by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as 
evidently  known,  as  a  tree  discerned 
by  the  fruit. 


De  Bonis  Opertbus. 

Bona  opera,  qu»  sunt  fructus  fidei, 
et  justificatos  sequuntur,  quanqoam 
peccata  eipiare,  et  divini  judicii 
severitatem  ferre  non  pofiBimt :  Deo 
tamen  grata  sunt,  et  accepts  in 
Christo,  atque  ex  vera  et  Tira  fide 
necessario  proflmmt,  ut  pland  ez 
illis,  seque  fides  viva  oognosci  poBsit, 
atque  arbor  ez  fructu  judlcari. 


Section  I. 

HISTORY. 

THE  great  length  at  \vhich  the  last  Article  was  considered, 
renders  it  less  necessary  to  say  much  upon  this.  Our  pre- 
sent twelfth  Article  did  not  exist  in  the  forty-two  Articles  of 
King  Edward's  reign,  but  was  added  in  the  year  1562,  after 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  evidently  intended 
as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  eleventh,  lest  that  should  be 
supposed  to  teach  Solifidianism.  Archbishop  Laurence  traces 
the  wording  of  it  to  a  passage  in  the  Wirtemburg  Confession, 
to  which  it  certainly  bears  great  resemblance  ^ 


1  The  passage  is  ; 

De  Bonis  Operibus. 

Kon  est  autem  sentiendum,  quod  in  bonis  operibus,  quce  per  nos  faci- 
mus,  in  judicio  Dei,  ubi  agitur  de  expiationo  peccatorum,  et  placationo 
divinro  iree,  ac  merito  ectcmce  salutis,  confidcndum  sit.     Omnia  enim  bona 
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The  general  object  of  the  Article  was,  no  doubt,  to  oppose 
the  Antinomian  errors  which  had  originated  in  Agricola,  and 
which  there  was  some  danger  might  spring  from  Lutheranism^ 
With  such  the  whole  Reformation  was  charged  by  the  divines 
of  the  Roman  communion,  and  therefore  it  was  the  more  need- 
ful that  the  reformers  should  protest  against  them. 

There  are  certain  particular  expressions  also  in  the  Article 
which  require  to  be  explained  historically.  We  have  seen  that 
the  schoolmen  talked  of  good  works,  done  without  the  grace  of 
God,  meriting  grace  de  eongruo.  To  this  Luther  and  the 
reformers  opposed  the  statement,  that  works  done  without 
the  grace  of  God  might  be  apparently,  but  were  not  really 
good.  And  to  this  purpose  is  the  thirteenth  Article  of  our 
Church,  which  we  have  soon  to  consider.  Luther  asserted 
that  good  works,  which  are  pleasing  to  God,  are  not  wrought 
but  in  faith ;  for  *  whatever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin  ^  and  whert 
there  is  faith  there  is  justification;  therefore  good  works  follow, 
not  precede  justification.  Our  Article  uses  this  language, 
without  in  this  place  discussing  the  merits  of  it.  In  the 
thirteenth  Article  the  question  is  more  fully  entered  on.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  that  language  very  similar  had  before 
been  used  by  Augustine,  and  from  him  very  probably  was  it 
borrowed  by  Luther.  'Good  works, ^  says  that  father,  *  follow 
a  man^s  justification,  do  not  precede  it  in  order  that  he  may  be 
justified^.' 

Another  expression  in  the  Article  is,  that  'good  works 
cannot  put  away  our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God^'s 
judgment.**  In  the  historical  account  of  the  last  Article  we 
saw  that  the  Council  of  Trent  condemned  Luther  for  denying 


opera,  quao  dob  facimus,  sunt  imperfecta,  nee  possunt  soToritatem  dirinl 
*udicii  ferre. — Laurence,  B,  X.  Notes  on  Serm.  ii.  p.  234. 

^  Mofih.  Ch.  Hist  Cent.  xvi.  }  ra.  Pt.  n.  as  quoted  in  the  last  Article. 

3  Sequuntur  opera  bona  juBtificatum,  non  prtecedunt  Justificandum.-^ 
De  Fide  et  Operibui,  c.  14. 
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intrinsic  goodness  to  works  done  after  grace,  and  asserted  that» 
as  they  were  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  they  were  essen- 
tially good  and  perfect.  The  Council  also  taught  that  to  the 
justified  God's  commandments  are  possible,  that  justification  is 
preserved  and  increased  by  good  works,  that  the  good  works  of 
the  just,  which  are  the  gifts  of  God,  are  withal  the  merits  of 
the  justified  ^ 

We  have  seen  also  that  Bellarmine  and  the  Romanist 
divines  assert  that  good  works,  which  are  wrought  in  as  by 
the  grace  of  God,  are,  by  virtue  of  that  grace,  meritorious  of 
eternal  life^ ;  i.e.  according  to  the  schoolmen,  they  merit 
reward  de  condigno.  The  words  of  our  Article  are  evidently 
opposed  to  these  opinions.  For,  though  they  speak  plainly  of 
the  necessity  and  value  of  works  wrought  by  grace,  they  declare 
that  *'  they  cannot  put  away  our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of 
Cfod's  judgment.' 


1  Session  Yi.  Canon  18,  24,  32. 
3  BoIIannine,  De  JiistificaMojMy  Lib.  v.  cap.  12,  quoted  in  the  History 
of  Art.  XI. 
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SflCtlON    II. 

SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

WE  may  perceive,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Article 
opposes  three  doctrines^ 

I.     Merit  de  cangruo; 
II.     Merit  de  condigno; 
III.    Antinomianism. 

Or  otherwise  the  Article  teaches : 

I.  That  good  works  follow  after  justification : 

II.  That,  though  they  spring  from  the  grace  of  God  and  a 
lively  faith,  still  they  cannot  put  away  sin  and  endure  the 
severity  of  God's  judgment : 

III.  Yet  (1)  that  in  Christ  they  are  pleasing  to  God :  and 
(2)  That  they  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively,  i .  e.  a 
justifying  faith ;  insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as 
evidently  known,  as  a  tree  is  discerned  by  its  fruit. 

I.  The  question  of  merit  de  congruo  and  works  before 
justification  being  the  special  subject  of  the  next  Article,  we 
may  defer  its  consideration  till  we  consider  that  Article. 

II.  That  the  good  works  of  justified  men  are  not  perfect 
enough  to  put  away  sin,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God'et 
judgment,  may  be  proved  as  follows. 

Our  Lord  tells  us  that,  after  we  have  done  all  that  is 
conmianded  us,  ^  we  are  still  unprofitable  servants,  having  done 
only  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do'  (Luke  xvii.  10).  But  if 
^is  be  the  case,  how  can  we  ever  do  anything  to  put  away  out 
former  siiis !    Our  best  deeds  leave  us  still  unprofitable ;  and 
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if  we  had  never  sinned,  we  ehoald  still  have  only  d<me  our 
duty,  and  oould  claim  no  reward.  Bat  when  we  have  ainiwrf, 
it  is  clear  that  no  degree  of  sabseqnent  obedience  (which  would 
have  been  due,  even  if  we  had  not  sinned)  can  caned  the 
sins  which  are  past.  And  to  this  we  must  add  that,  even  nnder 
grace,  obedience  is  never  perfect.  '  In  many  things  we  offend 
all,"  says  St.  James  (iii.  2) ;  and  St.  John  teUs  us  that,  *  if  we  say 
that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves'  (1  John  L  8).  And 
both  the  Apostles  are  evidently  speaking  to,  and  of,  regenormte 
Christians.  The  Psalmist  prays  God  not  to  ^  enter  into  judg- 
ment with  him,  because  in  His  sight  no  man  Umnff  could  be 
justified'  (Psalm  cxliii.  2).  Accordingly  St.  Paul  argues,  that 
the  person  who  is  blessed  in  God's  sight,  is,  not  the  man  who 
lives  blameless  in  the  Law,  but  '  he  whose  iniquities  are  for- 
given, and  whose  sins  are  covered,'  even  '  the  man  to  whom  the 
Lord  will  not  impute  sin'  (Rom.  iv.  7,  8).  'All  hare  ainned, 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God ; '  and  therefore  most  be 
^justified  freely  by  His  grace,  through  the  redemption  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus'  (Rom.  iii.  23,  24).  Such  passages  fnUy  prove 
that,  in  whatever  strength  or  power  good  works  are  wrought, 
they  are  not  perfect  enough  to  put  away  sin,  and  to  endure  the 
judgment  of  God. 

Still,  though  the  Church  denies  the  merit  of  good  works, 
and  their  sufficiency  to  screen  us  from  the  wrath  and  endure 
the  judgment  of  God,  she  yet  teaches, 

III.  1.  That,  in  Christ,  they  are  pleasing  and  acceptable 
to  God ;  and  2,  that  they  do  necessarily  spring  out  of  a  true 
and  lively  faith. 

1.    In  Christ  they  are  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God. 

(l)  The  words  in  Christ  are  introduced  to  remind  us,  that 
whatever  is  good  in  us  must  spring  from  the  grace  of  Christ, 
and  whatever  in    us  is    acceptable  to  God  is   acceptable   for 
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Christ^s  Bake.  In  all  the  Bervants  of  Christ,  God  BeeB  the  image 
of  HiB  Son.  In  all  the  members  of  Christ,  Ood  sees  the  Spirit 
of  His  Son,  descending  from  the  Head  to  the  members,  like  the 
holy  oil  on  Aaron's  head»  whioh  flowed  down  to  the  skirts  of 
his  clothing.  In  all  the  branches  of  the  heavenly  Vine,  God 
sees  the  fruit  thereof  as  put  forth  by  virtue  of  the  life  and 
nourishment  derived  from  the  Vine  itself;  and  that  Vine  is 
Christ.  In  every  wedding-guest,  who  has  on  the  wedding-gar« 
ment,  the  King  sees  the  wearer  clothed  in  the  robe  of  His  own 
Son,  and  acknowledges  them  all  as  His  children:  'for  we 
are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus :  for  as 
many  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ^ 
(GaL  iii.  26,  27.)  Accordingly,  the  Scriptures  constantly,  when 
they  speak  of  Christians  and  the  works  of  Christians  as  pleasing 
to  God,  teach  us  that  it  is  '  in  Christ.^  So  we  read,  ^  There  is 
now  no  ccmdemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus '  (Rom. 
viii.  1).  *  In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any- 
thing, nor  uncircumcision ;  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love ' 
(Gal.  V.  6).  *  We  are  His  workmanship,  created  in  Christ 'Jesus 
unto  good  works'  (Ephes.  ii.  10).  We  are  to  ^ do  all  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (Col.  iii.  17).  We  are  to  ^  offer  spi- 
ritual sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ^  (1  Pet. 
ii.  5).  We  are  to  ^give  thanks  always  for  all  things  unto 
God  and  the  Father  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 
(Eph.  V.  20).  *  By  Him  we  are  to  offer  the  sacrifices  of  praise 
to  God'  (Heb.  xiii.  15). 

(2)  But  then  the  good  deeds  which  Christians  perform  in 
Christ  Brepleoiing  and  acceptable  to  God. 

Our  Lord  tells  us,  that  ^  not  every  one  that  saith  unto  Him, 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ;  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  His  Father  which  is  in  Heaven '  (Matt, 
vii.  21).  He  assures  us  of  the  reward  of  those  who  have  left 
all  for  His  sake,  that  they  shall  receive  a  hundredfold,  and  eter* 
nal  life  (Mark  x.  29,  SO).  He  tells  us,  that,  '  if  we  forgive,  we 
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Bhall  be  forgiven ;  that  if  we  give,  it  fiihall  be  given  to  us  * 
(Mark  xi  26 ;  Luke  vi.  37, 38).  He  shews  us  by  parables  that 
those  who  of  two  talents  make  five,  shall  receive  five  cities; 
those  who  make  of  five  talents  ten,  shaU  receive  ten  cities 
(Matt.  XXV.  14 — 30.  Compare  Luke  xix.  12 — 26).  He  tells 
us  that,  at  the  judgment-day,  they  who  have  fed  the  hungry, 
clothed  the  naked,  and  visited  the  afflicted,  shall  be  placed  <mi 
the  right  hand,  and  go  into  life  eternal  (Matt.  xxv.  31 — 46). 
He  tells  us  of '  a  prophet's  reward/  and  <  a  righteous  man'^s 
reward'  (Matt.  x.  41,  42).  And,  in  short,  assuree  us  that 
He  will  ^reward  every  man  according  to  his  works ^  (Matt, 
xvi.  27). 

So,  from  His  Apostles  we  learn,  that  ^  in  every  nation  he 
that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with 
Him  ^  (Acts  X.  35).  That  the  sacrifice  of  our  bodies  is  ^  accept- 
able to  God '  (Rom  xii.  1)  :  that  the  labour  of  Christ's  servants 
*  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord '  (1  Cor,  xv.  58)  :  that  *  God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver '  (2  Cor.  ix.  7) :  that,  if  we  are  not 
^  weary  in  well-doing,  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint 
not '  (Gal.  vi.  9) :  that  our  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus  is 
^  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  beforehand  ordained  that 
we  should  walk  in'  (Eph.  ii.  10):  that  the  new  man  'after 
God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness'  (Eph.  iv.  24)  : 
that  our  calling  is  ^  not  to  uncleanness,  but  to  holiness  '*  (1  Thess. 
iv.  7) :  that  '  every  one  who  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  must 
depart  from  iniquity'*  (2  Tim.  ii.  19);  must  *be  careful  to 
maintain  good  works '  (Tit.  iii.  8) :  that  *  without  holiness  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord'  (Heb.  xii.  14):  that  with  *such 
sacrifices '  for  His  service  *  God  is  well  pleased '  (Heb.  xiii.  16)  : 
that  '  pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is 
this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  a£9iction,  and 
to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world '  ( Jas.  i.  27)  :  that 
faith  without  works  will  not  profit'  (Jas.  ii.  14)  :  that  *to  do 
yrell  and  suffer  for  it,  and  take  it  patiently,  is  acceptable  to 
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God '  (I  Pet.  ii.  20)  :  that  whatsoever  we  ask  of  God  we  receive, 
if  <  we  keep  His  commandments,  and  do  those  things  which  are 
pleasing  in  His  sight:*  and  that  'he  that  keepeth  His  com- 
mandments dwelleth  in  Him,  and  He  in  him  ^  (1  John  iii.  22, 24. 
Compare  Rom.  vi.  passim,  Rom.  viii.  1 — 14,  and  the  conclud- 
ing chapters  of  all  St.  PauFs  Epistles). 

Thus  we  plainly  see,  that  good  works  wrought  in  Christ  are 
not  only  useful  and  desirable,  but  are  absolutely  necessary,  for 
every  Christian,  and  are  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God.  *  We 
do  not  take  away  the  reward^  because  we  deny  the  merii  of 
good  works.  We  know  that  in  the  keeping  of  God'^s  command- 
ments there  is  greai  reward  (Ps.  xix.  11) ;  and  that  unto  him 
that  soweth  righteousness  there  shall  be  a  sure  reward  (Prov. 
xi.  18).  But  the  question  is,  whence  he  that  soweth  in  this 
manner  must  expect  to  reap  so  great  and  so  sure  a  harvest ; 
whether  from  God's  justice,  which  he  must  do  if  he  stand  upon 
merit,  or  from  His  mercy,  as  a  recompence  freely  bestowed  out 
of  God'*s  gracious  bounty,  and  not  in  justice  due  for  the  worth 
of  the  work  performed.  Which  question,  we  think  the  Prophet 
Hosea  hath  sufficiently  resolved,  when  he  biddeth  us  sow  to  our- 
sehes  in  riffhteotieness^  and  reap  in  mbrct  (Hos.  x.  12).  Neither 
do  we  hereby  any  whit  detract  from  the  truth  of  that  axiom, 
that  God  mU  gite  eftery  man  according  to  his  toorks  ;  for  still  the 
question  remaineth  the  very  same,  whether  God  may  not  judge 
a  man  according  to  his  works,  when  he  sitteth  upon  the  throne 
of  grace,  as  well  as  when  he  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  justice! 
And  we  think  here,  that  the  Prophet  David  hath  fully  cleared 
the  case  in  that  one  sentence,  Psalm  Lxii.  12,  *  With  Thee,  0 
Lord,  is  mercy;  for  Thou  rewardest  every  one  according  to 
his  work.** 

*  Originally  therefore,  and  in  itself,  we  hold  that  this  reward 
proceedeth  merely  from  God's  free  bounty  and  mercy ;  but  acci- 
dentally, in  regard  that  God  hath  tied  Himself  by  His  Word 
and  promise  to  confer  such  a  reward,  we  grant  that  it  now 
Vol.  I.  F  F 
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proveth  in  a  sort  to  be  an  act  of  justice ;  even  as  in  fcrgvoimg 
of  our  sins,  which  in  itself  all  men  know  to  be  an  act  of  mercy. 
He  is  said  to  he  faithful  and  Just  (1  Job.  i.  9),  namely,  in  regard 
of  the  faithful  performance  of  his  promise^/ 

To  conclude  then,  the  Scriptures  prove,  and  the  Church 
teaches,  that,  not  upon  the  ground  of  merit,  but  yet  aooordiog 
to  Grod*s  will  and  appointment,  good  works,  wrought  in  Christ, 
are  necessary  for  every  Christian,  are  pleasing  and  acceptable 
to  Qod,  and  will  in  the  end  receive  'great  recompence  of 
reward,'  even  that  ^  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  will  give  in  that  day'  (2  Tim.  iv.  8). 

2  That  good  works  '  do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true 
and  living  faith,'  is  a  proposition  which  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  incidentally  but  fully  proved  in  treating  on  the 
eleventh  Article.  It  may  therefore  here  be  sufficient  to  refer 
but  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  this 
is  most  plainly  set  forth. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  Romans  throughout  is  an  explanation, 
entered  into  by  the  Apostle,  to  shew  that  his  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  good  works ;  inas- 
much as  justified  persons  walk  in  newness  of  life,  are  made  free 
from  sin,  and  become  servants  of  righteousness.  The  eleventh 
chapter  of  Hebrews  is  an  enumeration  of  signal  works  of  holi- 
ness, which  were  produced  through  the  energizing  power  of  the 
faith,  by  which  the  saints  of  old  lived  and  acted.  St.  James, 
in  his  famous  chapter  (ii.  w.  14 — 26),  explains  at  length  that, 
if  faith  be  living,  it  will  necessarily  bring  forth  works,  and  that 
if  there  be  no  works,  the  faith  is  dead.  We  read  of  being 
'sanctified  by  faith*  in  Christ  (Acts  xxvi.  18).      God  is  said  to 

*  purify  the  heart  by  faith  *  (Acts  xv.  9).      Faith  is  said  to  be 

*  the  victory  which  ovcrcometh  the  world'  (1  John  v.  4).     The 


1  Ushor,  Answer  to  a  Je^tiitf  Chap.  xii. 
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faith,  which  '  availeth  in  Christ  Jesus/  is  called  *  faith  which 
worketh  by  love*  (Gal.  v.  6). 

Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  this  proposition  is  that,  in 
all  those  writings  of  St.  Paul  (especially  his  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  the  Galatians)  where  he  peculiarly  treats  of  faith, 
he  passes  directly  from  faith  to  speak  of  holiness,  counselling 
Christians,  as  the  consequence  of  his  doctrine  concerning  faith, 
to  bring  forth  good  works.  This  we  may  observe  in  the  latter 
chapters  of  both  these  Epistles,  and  indeed  of  all  his  Epistles. 
The  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews  indeed,  which  professes  to 
explain  to  us  what  faith  is,  does  so  almost  entirely  by  giving  a 
list  of  the  works  which  have  sprung  from  it ;  just  as  one,  who 
wished  to  describe  the  excellence  of  a  fruit-tree,  would  dwell 
chiefly  on  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  its  fruit. 

We  may  be  assured  therefore,  that  we  cannot  assign  too 
high  a  place  to  good  works,  so  long  as  we  do  not  assign  to 
them  the  power  of  meriting  salvation.  They  spring  from  faith 
and  they  feed  faith ;  for  the  more  faith  is  called  into  action  the 
brighter  and  the  stronger  it  grows.  And  as  in  the  bodily 
economy  of  man,  good  health  gives  birth  to  good  spirits,  and 
yet  again,  good  spirits  support  and  invigorate  health ;  so  is  it 
in  his  spiritual  life.  Faith  gives  rise  to  holiness,  and  holiness 
gives  energy  to  faith. 
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ARTICLE    XIII. 


Of  Work$  htfore  JusUJicatian. 

Works  done  before  the  grace 
of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of 
His  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to 
God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not 
of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  neither 
do  they  make  men  meet  to  receive 
grace,  or  (as  the  school-authors 
say)  deserre  grace  of  congruity: 
yea  rather,  for  that  they  are  not 
done  as  God  hath  willed  and  com> 
manded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt 
not  but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin. 


De  OperibuB  anU  JtuUficaiianem, 

Opera  quso  fiunt  ante  gratiam 
Christ!,  et  Spiritus  ejus  afflatam, 
cum  ex  flde  Jesu  Christi  non  pro- 
deant,  minime  Deo  grata  sunt ;  De- 
que gratiam,  ut  multi  Tocant,  de 
congruo  merentur :  immo  cum  non 
sint  facta,  ut  Deus  ilia  fieri  Toloit 
et  prsecepit,  peccati  rationem  har 
iere  non  dubitamus. 


Sbotion  I. 

HISTORY. 

THIS  Article  is  intimately  connected  with  the  four  preceding 
Articles,  and  is  intended,  probably,  to  prevent  any  mis- 
takes, and  more  fully  to  explain  some  points  in  them. 

In  the  former  Articles  an  account  has  been  given  of  most  of 
the  errors  against  which  this  Article  is  directed ;  and  the  very 
wording  of  it  shews  that  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  congruous 
merit  is  especially  aimed  at.  Here,  however,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  the  question  has  arisen  concerning  the  nature 
of  heathen  virtue,  a  question  of  great  difficulty,  on  which  the 
fathers  touched,  both  before  and  after  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy. Clement  of  Alexandria  particularly  speculated  much  upon 
the  mode  in  which  God's  grace  and  the  teaching  of  Christ 
visited  men  before  the  coming  of  the  Gospel.  '  His  notion  was, 
that  philosophy  was  given  to  the  Gentiles  by  God,  for  the  same 
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purpose  for  which  the  Law  was  given  to  the  Jews ;  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  justification  under  the  Gospel  by  faith  in 
Christ.''  '  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Clement  did  not  believe 
that  heathen  virtue  possessed  of  itself  any  efficacy  towards  jus- 
tification. For  he  says,  that  every  action  of  the  heathen  is 
sinful,  since  it  is  not  sufficient  that  an  action  is  right ;  its  object 
or  aim  must  also  be  rights* 

Indeed,  these  opinions  of  Clement  do  not  seem  to  interfere 
at  all  with  the  doctrine  of  this  Article ;  for  Clement  evidently 
considered  that  God  mysteriously  worked  in  the  G^tiles  by 
His  grace,  using,  as  an  external  means,  the  imperfect  instrument 
of  their  own  philosophy.  So  that  whatever  good,  he  thought, 
may  have  existed  in  heathens,  he  still  ascribed  to  God^s  grace, 
and  therefore  did  not  consider  their  goodness  ^  as  works  done 
before  the  grace  of  Christ*.' 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  Pelagians  and  Semi-pela- 
gians^ denied  the  necessity  of  preventing  grace ;  and  held  that, 
in  the  first  instance,  G^  only  called  men  by  His  word  and 
ordinances,  and  that  by  their  own  strength  such  as  were  called 
might  turn  to  God,  and  seek  His  assistance. 

In  controversy,  they  appear  to  have  referred  to  the  case  of 
virtuous  heathens,  many  of  whom  might  put  to  shame  the 
lives  of  Christians.  To  Julianus,  who  advances  this  argumenti 
Augustine  replies  at  great  length.  Augustine's  position  was, 
that  'what  was  not  of  faith  was  sin.'  Julianus  supposes  the 
case  of  a  heathen,  who  covers  the  naked  and  does  works  of 
mercy ;  and  asks,  '  If  a  Gentile  have  clothed  the  naked,  is  this 
act  of  his  therefore  sin,  because  it  is  not  of  faith  ^f    Augustine 


1  BiBhop  Kjiye,  on  the  Writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  p.  426. 
See  also  pp.  122,  seq. 

3  See  Bisbop  Kaye  as  above,  p.  122,  &c, 

3  See  History  of  Art.  u.  and  x. 

*  Si  gentilis,  inquis,  nudum  opemerit,  numquid  quia  non  est  ex  fide, 

peccatum  est? 
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replies  that  it  is ;  '  not  because  the  simple  act  of  covering  the 
naked  is  sin,  but  because  none  but  the  impious  would  deny,  that 
not  to  glory  in  the  Lord  on  account  of  such  a  work,  was  sin^* 
He  then  goes  on  to  argue,  that  a  bad  tree  cannot  bring  forth 
really  good  fruit,  that  an  unbelieving  tree  is  a  bad  tree,  and  that 
apparently  good  works  are  not  always  really  so,  as  the  demency 
of  Saul  in  sparing  Agag  was  sin.  So  he  who  does  unbelievingly, 
whatever  he  does,  does  ill ;  and  he  who  does  ill,  sins^  The 
good  works  which  an  unbeliever  does  are  the  works  of  Him 
who  turns  evil  to  good.  But  without  faith  we  cannot  please 
Qod^.  If  the  eye  be  evil,  the  whole  body  is  dark ;  whence  we 
may  learn,  that  he  who  does  not  do  good  works  with  the  good 
intention  of  a  good  faith  (that  is,  of  a  faith  which  worketh  by 
love),  his  whole  body  is  full  of  darkness.  And  since  the  good 
works,  or  apparent  good  works,  of  unbelievers  cannot  bring  them 
to  Heaven,  we  ought  to  hold  that  true  goodneee  can  never 
be  given  but  by  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ,  so  as  to  bring 
a  man  to  the  kingdom  of  God^. 

This  was  the  kind  of  reasoning  which  the  fathers  of  that 
day  used  against  the  Pelagian  arguments,  that  truly  good  deeds 
might  be  done  without  the  grace  of  God*. 

The  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen,  concerning  grace  of  con- 
gruity,  bore  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  that  of  Semi-pelagians. 


1  Prorsus  in  quantum  non  est  ex  fide,  pcccatum  est.  Non  quia  per  se 
ipsum  factum  est,  quod  est  nudum  operire,  peccatum  est;  sed  de  tali 
opere  non  in  Domino  gloriari,  solus  impius  nogat  esse  pcccatum.  Cant. 
JiUianum.  Lib.  iv.  c.  30. 

2  Cap.  31.  8  Cap.  32. 

^  Aut  certe  quoniam  saltern  concedis  opera  infidelium,  quso  tibi 
eorum  videntur  bona,  non  tamcn  eos  ad  salutcni  sempitcniam  regnumque 
perducere:  scito  nos  illud  bonum  hominum  dicere,  illam  voluntatcm 
bonam,  illud  opus  bonum,  sino  Dei  gratia  qufc  datur  per  unum  Media- 
torcm  Dei  et  hominum  nomini  posse  confcrri;  per  quod  solum  homo 
potest  ad  cctcrnum  Dei  donum  regnumque  perduci.     Cap.  33. 

^  The  reader  may  see  many  passages  from  Jerom,  Prosper,  and  others, 
to  the  same  effect,  in  Usher's  Answer  to  a  Jesuit,  Ch.  xi. 
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In  the  history  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  Articles 
enough  has  been  said  on  this  subject;  and  of  the  zeal  with 
which  Luther  maintained  the  absolute  necessity  of  preventing 
grace,  in  order  that  man  should  make  any  efforts,  or  take  any 
steps  towards  godliness  ^ 

The  case  of  Cornelius  (Acts  x.)  was  an  argument  often  made 
use  of  in  favour  of  grace  of  congruity.  He,  it  was  said,  was  a 
Gentile,  and  therefore  not  under  the  influence  of  God's  grace; 
and  yet  it  was  told  him,  *'  Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come 
up  for  a  memorial  before  God^  (ver.  4).  Hence  it  was  argued, 
that  he  did  what  was  acceptable  to  God,  though  without  the 
grace  of  God. 

Luther  treats  Cornelius  as  a  man  who  had  faith  in  a  pro- 
mised Mediator,  although  he  did  not  yet  know  that  that  Medi- 
ator was  come ;  and  so,  he  argues,  that  his  good  deeds  were  of 
faith,  and  therefore  acceptable^ 

At  the  council  of  Trent  the  general  opinion  was  strongly 
against  Luther  on  these  points.  Catarinus  indeed  maintained, 
with  great  learning,  that  *'  man,  without  the  special  help  of  God, 
can  do  no  work  which  may  be  truly  good,  though  morally,  but 
sinneth  still.^  In  confirmation  of  which,  he  quoted  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  Prosper,  Anselm,  and  others.  He  was  violently 
opposed  by  the  Franciscans,  but  supported  by  the  Dominicans^ 

In  the  end,  the  seventh  canon  of  the  sixth  session  of  the 
council  condemned  those  who  said,  *  That  works  done  before 
justification  are  sins,  and  that  a  man  sinneth  the  more,  by  how 
much  the  more  he  laboureth  to  dispose  himself  to  graced' 
Which  canon  does  not  exactly  contradict  the  words  of  our 
Article,  except  it  be  in  the  last  sentence  of  it. 

The  Lutheran  Confessions  of  faith  speak  very  reasonably  on 
this  subject.     The  twentieth  article  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 


1  See  ospocially  Luther  on  Gal.  ii.  16,  and  Laurence,  B.  L.  p.  10. 
a  Luther  on  Gal.  iii.  2.  «  Sarpi,  pp.  183—186. 

*  Session  yi.  Can.  7 ;  and  Sarpi,  p.  210. 
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burg  states  a  principal  reason  for  maintaining  justification  bj 
faith  to  be,  that  we  might  not  think  to  desenre  grace  by  our 
own  good  works  antecedent  to  graced 

Our  own  reformers  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  very 
similar  view.  The  Homilies  say,  that  *  without  faith  can  no  good 
work  be  done,  accepted  and  pleasant  to  God.*  '  Without  £uth 
all  that  is  done  of  us  is  but  dead  before  God ;  although  the 
work  seem  never  so  gay  and  glorious  before  man'.* 

Again,  *•  As  the  good  fruit  is  not  the  cause  that  the  tree  is 
goody  but  the  tree  must  first  be  good  before  it  can  bring  forth 
good  fruit ;  so  the  good  deeds  of  man  are  not  the  cause  which 
maketh  man  good,  but  he  is  first  made  good  by  the  Spirit  and 
grace  of  God,  that  effectually  worketh  in  him,  and  afterward  he 
bringeth  forth  good  fruits^' 

'  They  are  greatly  deceived  that  preach  repentance  without 
Christ,  and  teach  the  simple  and  ignorant  that  it  consisteth  only 
in  the  worlds  of  men.  They  may  indeed  speak  many  things  of 
good  works,  and  of  amendment  of  life  and  manners :  but  with- 
out Christ  they  be  all  vain  and  unprofitable.  They  that  think 
that  they  have  done  much  of  themselves  towards  repentance, 
are  so  much  the  farther  from  God,  because  they  do  seek  those 
things  in  their  own  works  and  merits,  which  ought  only  to  be 
sought  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  merits  of  His 
death  and  passion  and  bloodshedding^.' 


1  SyUoge^  pp.  130, 131. 

2  First  part  of  Homily  on  Good  Works. 

'  Second  part  of  the  Homily  on  Almsdeeds. 
*  First  part  of  the  Homily  of  Repentanco. 
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Sbotion  II. 

SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

rriHE  (subjects  embraced  by  the  Article  are, 

^  I.  That  works  before  grace  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit  are  not  pleasing  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  are  not  of 
faith. 

II.  They  do  not  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace  ds 
congruo. 

III.  Rather,  as  not  being  done  as  God  hath  willed,  it  is 
believed  that  they  have  the  nature  of  sin. 

Of  these  three  positions,  the  second  must  follow  from  the 
proof  of  the  first.  For  if  good  works  without  grace  are  not 
pleasing  to  God,  they  cannot  predispose  to  grace.  As  regards 
the  title  of  the  Article,  *  Of  Works  before  Justification/  we  may 
observe,  that  it  was  probably  adopted  because  the  question  dis- 
cussed in  the  Article  itself  went,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  council  of  Trent,  under  that  name^  All  questions  con- 
cerning merit  de  congruo,  and  works  done  before  grace,  were 
considered  as  embraced  in  the  general  term,  *  the  question  con- 
cerning works  before  justification.''  The  Article  itself  says 
nothing  about  justification.     All  that  it  determined   is,   that 


1  Luther  had  used  this  language,  that  a  man  was  justified  first,  and 
then  did  good  works ;  and  so  '  works  before  justification/  became  a  com-^ 
mon  expression.  Our  Church  in  the  xnth  Article  speaks  of  good  works 
as  'following  after  justification/  We  are  not,  of  course,  bound  to  con-> 
sider  that  every  act  of  a  man,  who  is  not  in  a  state  of  full  sanctification, 
is  therefore  devoid  of  goodness,  and  of  the  nature  of  sin.  This  Article 
Sufficiently  explains  both  its  own  meaning  and  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
'follow  after  justification,'  in  the  xnth  Article,  viz.  that  no  works  are 
good  which  do  not  come  of  grace.  And,  as  regards  ordinary  Christians, 
we  know  that  the  Church  looks  on  all  baptized  persons  as  justified^  until 
Ihey  themselres  fall  fh)m  grace. 
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in  order  for  works  to  be  acceptable  to  Grod,  they  must  be 
done  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  must  spring  from  a  principle 
of  faith. 

Against  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Article,  and  in  favour  of  all 
which  it  condemns,  the  principal  arguments  from  Scripture  are 
such  as  these.  Certain  passages  of  Scripture  seem  to  speak 
highly  of  particular  individuals,  who  were  not  Christians  or  true 
believers,  e.  g.  Naaman  the  Syrian,  and  Cornelius  the  centurion. 
They  had  not  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  yet  their  good  deeds  are 
approved.  It  may,  however,  be  replied,  that  both  of  them 
evidently  acted  from  a  principle  of  faith.  Naaman  went  to 
the  prophet  and  sought  relief,  because  he  believed  that,  as  a 
prophet,  he  had  power  to  heal  him.  Again,  Cornelius,  though 
not  a  Jew,  was  evidently  a  believer  in  the  One  true  Gtod,  a 
proselyte  of  the  gate^  if  not  a  prosdyte  of  righteousness ;  and 
therefore  we  cannot  say  that  he  had  no  faith,  nor  that  he  was 
without  the  grace  of  God. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ninevites.  Their  repentance, 
it  is  argued,  was  accepted  by  God ;  and  yet  they  were  heathens, 
and  therefore  not  true  believers.  But  it  is  certain  that  their 
repentance  sprang  from  their  faith  in  Jonah^s  preaching,  and 
may  very  probably  have  been  produced  by  that  Holy  Spirit,  who 
at  all  times  has  striven  with  men :  and  hence  it  was  not  of 
the  nature  of  simple,  naked,  unassisted  eiforts  to  do  good. 

A  stronger  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  this  Article 
seems  derivable  from  the  language  of  St.  Paid,  Rom.  ii.  14, 
26,  27.  There  he  speaks  of  the  Gentiles  or  heathens,  ^  which 
have  not  a  law,^  and  yet  '  do  by  nature  the  things  contained 
in  the  Law/  and  so  '  are  a  law  unto  themselves.^  And  he  says, 
that  '  if  the  uncireumeision  keep  the  righteousness  of  the  Law, 
shall  not  his  uncireumeision  be  counted  for  circumcision!  And 
shall  not  uncireumeision  which  is  by  nature,  if  it  fulfil  the 
Law,  judge  thee,  who  by  the  letter  and  cireuraeision  dost  trans- 
gress the  Law  V     Here  the  apostle  seems  to  speak  as  if  the 
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heathen,  who  had  not  the  revealed  knowledge  of  Ood^s  will« 
yet  might  so  do  His  will  as  to  be  acceptable  with  Him. 

In  like  manner  many  learned  men  of  the  Reformed  as  well 
as  the  Roman  Communions  understand  St.  Paul's  reasoning  in 
Gal.  iv.  to  be  like  what  was  shewn  in  the  last  Section  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  viz.  that  before 
the  Gospel  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  kept  by  God  in  a  state 
of  bondage  or  tutelage,  waiting  for  the  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God ;  that  to  the  heathen  their  condition  was  one  of  elemen- 
tary servitude,  preparatory  to  the  Gospel,  as  was  that  of  the 
Jews.  If  the  first  seven  verses  of  this  chapter  be  compared 
carefully  with  the  eighth  and  ninth,  there  will  appear  some 
ground  for  such  an  interpretation.  From  these  passages  it  is 
argued,  that  heathens,  who  could  not  have  faith,  and  were  not 
subjects  of  grace,  were  yet  capable  in  their  degree  of  pleas- 
ing  God. 

To  this  reasoning  we  may  reply,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
obscure  than  the  question  as  to  God'*s  dealings  with  and  pur- 
poses concerning  the  heathen  world.  Revelation  is  addressed 
to  those  whom  it  concerns,  and  tells  us  very  little  of  the  state 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  not  addr^sed.  Our  business  is  to  follow 
Christ,  and  not  to  ask  *  Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  do?' 
There  is  a  marked  purpose  in  Scripture  not  to  satisfy  man'a 
idle  curiosity.  The  question  therefore,  at  times  so  much  de- 
bated, whether  it  be  possible  or  impossible  that  the  benefits  of 
Christ'^s  redemption  should  reach  to  those  millions  of  human 
beings  who  never  have  heard  and  never  could  hear  of  Him, 
is  left  in  deep  obscurity ;  and  when  people  have  reasoned  on 
the  subject,  their  arguments  have  mostly  been  inferences 
deduced  from  other  doctrines  and  not  express  statements  of 
Scripture. 

This  much,  however,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  if  the 
passages  just  referred  to,  prove  that  the  heathen  can  do  what 
is  pleasing  to  God,   and  be  accepted  by  Him ;  it  is  because 
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His  Holy  Spirit  can  plead  with  them,  even  through  the  imper- 
fect means  of  natural  religion.  St.  Paul  says,  it  was  God'*8  will 
that  men  '  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after 
Him^  (Acts  xvii.  27).  And  he  is  there  speaking  of  the  world 
in  its  times  of  heathen  darkness.  It  is  possible  that  there  may 
have  been  an  imperfect  faith,  even  *•  in  times  of  ignorance  which 
Ood  winked  at."*  We  know  not  but  that  they,  who  touched 
but  the  hem  of  Christ^s  garment,  may  have  found  virtue  go 
out  of  it. 

But  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  our  Article,  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  it  rather  refers  to  the  case  of  persons 
within,  not  without  the  sound  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  the  prao-> 
tical  question.  It  does  not  concern  us  practically  to  know  how 
it  may  be  with  the  heathen ;  although,  of  course,  their  case 
affects  the  general  question.  And  the  case  of  the  heathen  is 
so  obscure,  that  we  can  hardly  be  justified  in  bringing  it  to 
throw  light  on  a  case  which  concerns  ourselves  and  our  own 
state  before  God. 

But  it  may  be  farther  said,  that  God  approves  of  justice, 
and  temperance,  and  charity,  in  themselves,  and  of  themselves ; 
and  therefore  if  a  man,  who  has  neither  faith  nor  grace,  acts 
justly,  and  does  mercy,  and  lives  soberly,  God  must  approve 
and  be  pleased  with  such  acts,  just  as  He  would  disapprove  and 
hate  the  contrary.  But,  in  reply,  it  is  urged  that  God  sees  the 
heart,  and  loves  what  is  good  in  us,  only  when  it  springs  from  a 
good  source.  Indeed,  there  are  some  sinners  much  greater 
sinners  than  others,  whom  He  will  visit  with  'greater  damna- 
tion.'* But,  though  in  themselves  He  loves  justice  and  mercy. 
He  does  not  love  and  accept  the  man  who  does  them,  unless 
that  man  does  them  from  right  motives ;  and  as  '  every  good  and 
^Mrfeot  gift  is  from  above,'  we  infer  that  good  motives  cannot 
mne  but  from  Him,  '  who  worketh  in  us  to  will  as  well  as  to 
Jo  aocording  to  his  good  pleasure.'  The  man  *•  dead  in  tres- 
and  sins,'*  must  have  life  given  him  from  above,  before  he 
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can  walk  in  newness  of  life,  and  do  what  is  well  pleasing  in 
God^s  sight. 

Having  thus  considered  the  principal  objections,  we  may 
now  proceed  to  prove  our  propositions. 

I.  And  first ;  ^  Works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ, 
and  the  inspiration  of  His  Spirit,  are  not  pleasing  to  God,  for- 
asmuch as  they  spring  not  of  faith.^ 

The  language  concerning  the  new  birth  may  come  in  here. 
John  iii.  3:  '  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God  :'*  the  language  of  Our  Lord  to  His  disciples, 
John  XV.  5,  ^  Without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing  :'*  and  the  language 
of  St.  Paul  concerning  the  state  of  the  unregenerate  and  carnal 
mind,  *  In  me,  that  is  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing,*  Rom. 
vii.  18.  '  The  carnal  mind  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  nei- 
ther indeed  can  be.  So  then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot 
please  God,^  Rom.  viii.  7,  8.  All  these  and  many  similar  pas- 
sages were  considered  at  length  under  Article  IX. ;  and  they 
surely  prove  that  the  natural  man,  without  the  aid  of  God, 
cannot  bring  forth  fruits  which  are  pleasing  to  God.  As  our 
Lord  says  expressly,  'Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the 
branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in  the  vine ; 
no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  Me,'  John  xv.  4.^ 

But,  moreover,  as  it  is  taught  us  that  the  source  of  all  true 
holiness  is  faith,  so  if  our  good  works  do  not  spring  from  faith, 
they  cannot  be  pleasing  to  God.  Thus,  *  without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God,^  Heb.  xi.  6.  *  The  just  shall  live  by 
faith,**  Rom.  i.  18.  Nay  !  we  are  even  told  that  *  whatsoever  is 
not  of  faith  is  sin,^  Rom.  xii.  23 ;  and  that  evidently,  because 
apparently  good  works,  if  not  springing  from  a  good  source, 
are  not  really  good. 

Hence  the  statement  of  our  Article  seems  fully  borne  out, 


1  The  reader  may  refer  to  what  was  said  under  Art.  x.  on  Free  WilL 
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that  '  works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  His  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they 
spring  not  of  faith; 

II.  The  second  proposition  follows  from  the  first  ;  viz. 
that  works  done  without  grace,  do  not  make  men  meet  to 
receive  grace  de  congruo. 

If  they  are  not  acceptable  to  God,  it  is  manifest  that  they 
cannot  procure  grace  from  Him.  It  is  true  that  *•  the  Law  of 
the  Lord  is  an  undefiled  law,  converting  the  soul  f  and  that 
he  who  strives  earnestly  to  fulfil  God's  commandments  may 
always  expect  to  have  his  exertions  assisted  by  fuller  sup- 
plies of  the  grace  of  God^  But  this  is  because  God  loves  to 
reward  His  grace  in  us  by  farther  gifts  of  that  grace — because 
all  those  earnest  strivings  are,  in  themselves,  proofs  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  working  in  us.  Good  works  are  in  no  degree  to  be 
under-rated ;  and  the  more  a  man  does  of  them,  the  more  he  is 
likely  to  gain  strength  to  do  more. 

This  is  the  regular  course  of  growth  in  grace.  Even  natu- 
rally, good  habits  are  acquired  by  performing  good  actions :  and 
spiritually,  those  that  use  the  grace  of  God  find  it  increasing  in 
them.  But  this  is  quite  a  distinct  view  of  the  case  from  that 
taken  by  the  maintainers  of  congruous  merit.  Their  doctrine 
is,  that  a  man  without  any  help  from  God,  and  by  a  strong 
eifort  of  his  own  will,  can  so  fulfil  the  commandments,  as, 
though  not  of  actual  right,  yet,  on  a  certain  principle  of  con- 
gruity,  to  draw  down  the  grace  of  God  upon  him.  Scripture,  on 
the  contrary,  seems  to  teach  that  every  attempt  of  this  kind  is 
displeasing,  as  being  the  result  of  arrogance  and  self-sufficiency. 
The  Pharisees,  who  thought  themselves  not  blind,  ai'o  told  that 
that  was  the  very  cause  of  their  condemnation,  whereas,  if  they 

1  On  this  principle  it  is  that  "  If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  God,  he 
ahall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  he  of  God,"  Joh.  vii.  17.  "God 
retiiteth  the  proud,  but  givcth  grace  to  the  humble,"  iPet.  t.  5. 
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were  aware  of  their  own  weakness,  they  should  receive  their 
sight.  '  If  ye  were  blind^  ye  should  have  no  sin ;  but  now  ye  say, 
We  see ;  therefore  your  sin  remaineth '  (John  ix.  41).  The  Jews 
are  spoken  of  as  cast  off  and  blinded,  because  they  sought  to  find 
their  way  to  Gk)d,  and  to  attain  to  righteousness,  through  the 
works  of  the  Law,  and  through  their  own  righteousness,  instead 
of  by  the  faith  of  Christ  (see  Rom.  ix.  30,  31)  ;  for  they  '  were 
ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  going  about  to  establish 
their  own  righteousness,  they  did  not  submit  themselves  to  the 
righteousness  of  God  '  (Rom.  x.  3). 

III.  The  Article  concludes  by  saying,  that  forasmuch  as 
such  works  *  are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and  commanded 
them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  that  they  have  the  nature 
of  sin.' 

Works  done  in  self-righteousness,  done  with  a  view  to 
justify  ourselves  by  our  own  merits,  are  not  done  as  God  hath 
willed,  but  in  a  wrong  spirit  and  temper ;  and  therefore,  pro- 
ceedmg  from  a  bad  principle,  must  be  bad.  There  may  be  in 
such  works  a  mixture,  as  there  often  is,  of  good  with  the  bad 
motive.  This  God  alone  can  see,  and  will  approve  the  good, 
whilst  He  disapproves  the  bad.  Many  a  person  tries  to  do 
right,  acting  in  ignorance,  and  on  the  principle  that  such  a 
mode  of  action  is  what  God  has  appointed,  and  what  He  will 
reward.  Such  a  person  may  have  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  may  not  be  sufficiently  aware  of  his  own  weak- 
ness, and  his  own  need  of  Divine  strength.  But  mixed  with 
such  errors,  there  may  be  pure  principles  of  faith  and  desire 
to  serve  God ;  and  God,  who  sees  the  heart,  may  give  more 
blessing  to  such  a  person,  than  to  many  a  better  instructed 
Christian.  The  Article,  however,  may  bo  quite  right,  notwith- 
standing,  in  saying  that  works,  not  springing  from  grace,  and 
not  done  in  faith,  have  the  nature  of  sin.  As  a  general  pro- 
position, it  is  true  that  *  whatever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.'     And 
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the  Bpiriiy  which  leads  a  many  instead  of  relying  on  Ood's  mercj 
in  Christ,  and  seeking  the  aid  of  His  Spirit,  to  rely  on  his  own 
unassisted  efforts,  is  also  sin.  It  is  a  virtual  denial  of  human 
infirmity,  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  and  of  the  need  of  the 
Spirit. 

Again,  the  only  thing,  which  makes  good  works  to  be  good, 
is  the  fact  that  God  has  commanded  them.  Henoei»  if  we  find 
them  not  done  in  the  way  and  for  the  end  to  which  God  has 
ordained  them,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  they  are  not 
good  works,  but  bad  works.  The  passages  quoted  from  the 
Homilies  in  the  former  section  shew  sufficiently  that  this  was 
what  the  reformers  meant  by  the  words  of  the  Article. 


ARTICLE    XIV. 


Of  Worh$  of  Supererogation. 


VoLUifTABT  wotks,  besides  oyer  and 
aboYe  God's  commandments,  which 
tfaey  call  Works  of  Supererogation, 
cannot  be  taught  without  arroganey 
and  impiety:  for  by  them  men 
do  declare,  that  they  do  not  only 
render  unto  God  as  much  as  they 
are  bound  to  do,  but  that  they  do 
more  for  His  sake,  than  of  bounden 
duty  is  required:  whereas  Christ 
saith  plainly.  When  ye  hare  done 
all  that  are  commanded  to  you, 
say.  We  are  unprofitable  servants. 


De  operibui  SupererogaUonii, 


Op^ra,  qu»  supererogationis  ap- 
pellant, non  possuut  sine  arrogan- 
tia,  et  impietate  prsedicari.  Nam 
illis  declarant  homines,  non  tantum 
se  Deo  reddere,  quss  tenentur,  sed 
plus  in  ejus  gratiam  facere,  qu^m 
deberent,  cum  apertd  Ghristus  di- 
cat:  Cum  feceritis  omnia  qu»cun- 
que  prsecepta  sunt  Tobis  dicite, 
senri  iputiles  sumus. 


Section  I. 

HISTORY. 

THERE  is  nothing  in  the  earliest  fathers  which  bears  much 
on  the  subject  of  this  Article,  unless  it  be  that  they  appear 
to  have  attached  more  than  due  importance  to  martyrdom. 
Thus  the  baptism  of  blood  was  considered  equivident  to  bap- 
tism by  water ;  and  some,  perhaps^  appear  to  have  ascribed  merit 
to  it,  such  as  to  cancel  sins.  Hennas,  for  instance,  speaks  of  the 
martyrs  as  having  '  bII  their  offences  blotted  out,  because  they 
have  suffered  death  for  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Gh>d'.*  And 
again  says  of  them,  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  re- 
deemed, that  they  have  *  some  glory  above  the  others*.'    And 


1  Simil.  n.  29. 
Vol.  I. 


«  Vis.  ra.  28. 


O 
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so  TertuIIian  says,  that  '  all  sins  are  forgiven  to  martyrdom ^^ 
But  with  reference  to  the  last-named  writer,  it  has  been  cleariy 
shewn  that,  with  all  his  high  esteem  for  martyrdom,  he  expressly 
maintained  that  it  was  impossible  for  martyrs  to  have  an  exoess 
of  holiness  above  what  was  required,  as  not  being  in  themaelves 
sinless.  It  was  the  custom  in  his  days,  for  persons  who  had 
lapsed  in  persecution,  to  be  restored  to  the  commnnion  of  the 
Church,  at  the  intercession  of  martyrs  and  confessors ;  a  custom 
which  was  often  much  abused.  Writing  on  this  subject,  Ter- 
tuIIian says,  *  Who  but  the  Son  of  Ood  can  by  His  own  death 
relieve  others  from  death !  He,  indeed,  delivered  the  thief  at 
the  very  moment  of  His  passion ;  for  He  had  oome  for  this  very 
end,  that,  being  Himself  free  from  sin  and  perfectly  holy.  He 
might  die  for  sinners.  You  then,  who  imitate  Christ  in  par- 
doning  sins,  if  you  are  yourselves  smless,  suffer  death  for  me. 
But  if  you  are  yourself  a  sinner,  how  can  the  oil  out  of  your 
cruise  suffice  both  for  you  and  me^?' 

In  this  admiration,  however,  of  the  early  Church  for  mar- 
tyrdom, and  in  the  admission  of  the  intercession  of  the  martyrs 
for  the  deliverance  of  others  from  church-censures,  we  may 
perhaps  trace  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  works  of  supereroga- 
tion^ 

In  the  respect  which  they  paid  to  virginity  we  may  find 
another  source  for  the  same  error ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
they  gave  the  fullest  latitude  to  those  words  of  our  Lord  and 


^  Omnia  huic  opori  delicta  donantur.     Apol,  sub  fln. 

2  De  Pitdicitiay  Cap.  22.      See  Bp.  Kaye,  TertuIIian,  p.  336. 

Like  this  is  the  language  of  Augustine,  quoted  by  Bp.  BeTeridge  en 

this  Article :  Etsi  fratrcs  pro  fratribus  moriantur,  taraeu  in  poccatorum 
romissioncm  nullius  sanguis  martyris  funditur,  quod  fecit  Hie  (i.  e.  Domi- 
nus  Christus)  pro  nobis.      August,  in  Joh.  tract.  84. 

3  Rorj.irc  legem,  to  propose  a  law.    ErogarCy  to  make  a  law  for  paying 
a  sum  of  money  out  of  a  pu])Iic  treasury.     So  the  word  is  used  for  lend- 
ing or  paying  out.      Hence  supcrcrogarcy  to  pay  over  and  above.      In 
Luko  X.  35,  irpoabanavaui  is  in  the  Vulgate  supererogo,  to  spend  more 
Hey,  Vol.  iii.  p.  403. 
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of  St.  Paul,  in  which  they  Bpeak  of  celibacy  as  a  favourable 
state  of  life  for  the  developement  of  Christian  graces,  and  for 
devotion  to  the  service  of  the  Cross. 

On  this  subject  especially  St.  Paul  writes,  ^  Concerning  vir- 
gins, I  have  no  commandment  of  the  Lord ;  yet  I  give  my 
advice '  (1  Cor.  vii.  25) ;  De  virffinibus  autem  prceeeptum  Domini 
non  haheoj  sed  consilium  do.  From  this  expression  it  was  very 
early  inferred,  that  the  Scriptures  made  a  distinction  between 
precepts,  which  are  binding  on  all  men,  and  counsels^  which  it  is 
desirable  to  follow,  but  which  are  not  obligatory  on  the  con- 
ficience.  Thus  St.  Cyprian,  speaking  of  celibacy,  says,  ^  The  Lord 
does  not  command  this,  but  exhorts  to  it.  He  lays  not  on  a 
yoke  of  necessity,  when  the  free  choice  of  the  will  remains.  But 
whereas  he  says,  that  in  His  Father'^s  house  are  many  mansions. 
He  points  out  the  way  to  the  better  mansions  ^.^  St.  Augustine 
writes,  '  It  is  not  said,  Thou  shalt  not  marry,  as  it  is  said.  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  The  latter  are 
exacted,  the  former  is  offered.  If  the  one  is  observed,  there  is 
praise.  If  the  other  is  neglected,  there  will  be  condemnation^.^ 
And  St.  Jerom  distinguishes  between  a  precept  and  a  counsel, 
as  that  the  one  involves  necessity  of  obedience,  the  other  leaves 
a  liberty  of  accepting  or  refusing^ 


1  Ned  hoc  jubet  Dominus  sed  hortatur:  nee  jugum  necessitatis  im- 
poDit,  quando  maneat  voluntatis  arbitrium  liborum.  Sed  cum  habita^^ 
tiones  multas  apud  Patrem  suum  dicat,  melloris  habitaculi  hospitia  de- 
monstrat :  habitacula  ista  meliora  vos  petitis,  carnis  desideria  castrantes, 
majoris  pnemium  in  coelestibus  obtinetis.  Cypr.  de  Habttu  Virginum,  p.  102. 

a  Non  enim  sicut  Non  moechaberis,  non  ocddes,  ita  dici  potest.  Non 
nubes.  Ula  exiguntur,  ista  offeruntur.  Si  fiant  ista,  laudantur;  nisi 
fiunt  ilia,  damnantur.  In  iUis  Dominus  debitum  imperat  Tobis ;  in  his 
autem  si  quid  amplius  supererogaveritis,  in  redeundo  reddet  vobis.  August. 
De  Sancta  VirginitcUef  cap.  30.      Opera,  Tom.  vi.  p.  365. 

«  Ubi  consiHum,  ibi  offerentis  arbitrium,  ubi  praeceptum  datum  ibi 
necessitas  est  servientis.  Hieron.  ad  Eustochium,  De  Servanda  Virgmv- 
fate.  So  in  the  Sermons  de  Tempore,  ascribed  to  Augustine,  Serm.  LXi. 
De  Virginitate  dicitur.  Qui  potest  capere,  c^iat.  De  justitia  non  dicitur 
Qui  potest  facore,  sed  omnis  arbor,  qua  non  facit  fructum  bonum,  excm- 

Qo2 
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Tke  distinction  thus  early  made  may  have  had  a  legitimate 
foundation  in  Holy  Writ.  But,  in  process  of  time,  there  grew 
out  of  it  the  doctrine  of  works  of  supererogation,  as  connected 
with  a  belief  in  the  merits  of  martyrdom,  and  of  voluntary 
celibacy.  The  increase  of  monasticism,  and  the  increasing 
respect  paid  to  every  kind  of  ascetic  observance,  cherished  this 
belief.  In  the  language  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  *  The 
monks  taught,  that  their  mode  of  life  was  a  state  of  perfection, 
because  they  observed  not  precepts  only,  but  counsels  also. 
This  error  is  greatly  at  variance  with  Gospel  truth ;  for  thus 
they  pretended  so  to  satisfy  the  commands  of  God  as  even  to 
exceed  them.  And  hence  arose  the  grievous  error,  that  they 
claimed  merits  of  supererogation.  These  they  applied  to  others, 
that  they  might  be  satisfactions  for  other  men's  sins^' 

The  full-grown  form  of  the  doctrine  was,  that  a  man  may 
not  only  keep  the  law  of  God,  so  as  to  do  all  that  is  actually 
enjoined  on  him,  but  may  be  so  full  of  the  grace  of  God  as  even 
to  do  more  than  God's  law  enjoins,  and  thereby  deserve  even 
more  than  his  own  salvation.  This  excess  of  merit,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  attained  by  some  of  the  greater  saints,  formed  a 
deposit  which  was  entrusted  to  the  Church,  and  which  the 
Roman  pontiff,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  could,  for  reasonable  causes, 
by  the  power  of  the  keys,  unlock,  and  grant  to  the  faithful,  in 
the  way  of  indulgenpes,  and  for  the  remission  of  temporal 
punishment. 

In  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  last  decrees  read  and  approved 


(letur,  et  in  ignem  mittetur.     See  these  and  some  other  passage  quoted 
by  Bellarraine,  De  Monachis,  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  7, 11.     Tom.  n.  pp.  363,  380. 

Tho  words  of  S.  Chrysostom  are  much  to  this  purpose  in  Rom.  viii  : 
ot  irvtvyLariKoi  rravra  TTparrovaiv  €7ri0vfiia  koi  noday  koi  tovto  drjXoia-i  r«  koi 
vTrep^aivfiv  ra  vTroray/xara.  Thus  rendered  by  Bp.  Jer.  Taylor, "  Spiritual 
men  do  their  actions  with  much  passion  and  holy  zeal,  and  give  testimony 
of  it  by  expressing  it  in  the  uncomraanded  instances."  jRule  of  Consciei\c^, 
Ji.  3.  12 ;  which  see. 

SifUopey  p.  223. 


J  .^ 
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were  concerning  the  granting  of  indulgences.  The  council 
anathematized  those  who  said  they  were  unprofitable,  and, 
though  forbidding  their  sale  and  other  abuses,  yet  commanded 
that  they  should  be  retained  as  profitable  for  Christian  people'. 
There  is  no  express  mention  of  works  of  supererogation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  all  the  reformed 
Churches  and  sects,  of  whatever  class  or  denomination,  have 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Romanists  concerning  works  of 
supererogation. 


I  Sarpi,  p.  767. 
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Section  II. 

SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

THE  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  <tf  the 
Roman  Church  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Cardinal  Bellannine,  in  the  second  book  of  his  treatise 
De  Monachis,  He  assumes  the  principle,  a  principle  which 
rightly  understood  need  not  be  controverted,  that  in  some  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  advice  is  given,  where  there  is  not  a  positive 
command  :  and  then  he  infers  that,  '  as  oi  r  Lord  distinguishes 
counsels  from  precepts.  He  plainly  shews,  that  men  justified  by 
the  grace  of  God  can,  not  only  fulfil  the  law,  but  even  do  some 
works  most  pleasing  to  God,  which  have  not  been  commanded  \^ 

Now  this  inference  may  fairly  be  considered  a  petitiopmn- 
cipii  ;  for  advice,  when  coming  from  our  Lord  or  His  Apostles, 
may  be  a  counsel  tending  indeed  to  spiritual  good,  but  yet,  if 
followed,  not  enabling  to  do  more  than  is  commanded,  but  only 
putting  in  the  road  to  obtain  more  grace  and  strength  from  above. 

Bellarmine,  besides  referring  to  several  passages  of  the 
fathers,  some  of  which  have  been  already  quoted,  brings  forward 
very  many  texts  of  Scripture  to  prove  his  position.  The 
greater  number  of  these  appear  so  little  relevant,  that  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  considering  those  only  which  appear  to 
have  some  weight. 

1  The  first,  which  we  may  mention,  is  the  counsel  given 
by  our  Lord  to  the  man  who  came  to  Him,  and  asked,  *Good 
Master,  what  good  thing  shall  I  do  that  I  may  have  eternal 

^  Controvers.  General.  Lib.  iv.  De  Itiduhjentiis,  Tom.  lu.  p.  1124. 
Dominus  consilia  a  prscceptis  distinguons,  ostcndit  posso  homines  justifi- 
catos  per  gratiam  Dei  non  solum  implero  legem,  sed  etiam  aliqua  alia 
opera  Deo  gratissima  facerc,  quae  imperata  non  sint.  IIo  quotes  e8]>e« 
cially  tho  case  of  tho  young  man,  Matt.  xix.  16,  &c. 
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life!^  Our  Lord  first  replies,  'Keep  the  commandments/  The 
young  man  then  says,  that  he  has  kept  all  these  from  his  youth, 
and  adds,  '  What  lack  I  yet  V  Jesus  said  unto  him,  *  If  thou 
wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor, 
and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven :  and  come  and  follow 
Me\'  Bellarmine  argues,  that  this  last  sentence  of  our  Lord'^s 
could  not  have  been  a  command,  but  vmls  a  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion, which,  if  obeyed,  would  have  been  more  than  was  the 
young  mane's  duty,  t .  e.  a  work  of  supererogation.  This  he  proves 
as  follows :  It  was  not  a  precept ;  for  to  the  question,  '  What 
shall  I  do  that  I  may  have  eternal  life?^  the  answer  is,  *  If  thou 
will  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments/  Therefore  the 
keeping  the  conunandments  would  be  sufficient  for  salvation. 
And  the  advice  afterwards  given  tended  to  perfection,  not  to 
salvation'/ 


1  Matt.  xix.  16 — 21. 

s  Lib.  n.  De  Manaehis,  cap.  9,  Tom.  u.  p.  368,  &c. 

The  cardinal  replies  to  many  argwnents  which  haye  been  brought 
against  his  interpretation^  of  this  history :  e.  g.  St  Jerom  and  Bcde  con- 
sideied  the  young  man's  question  as  a  tempting  of  our  Lord,  but  Chry- 
sostom  refutes  this  opinion,  by  shewing  that  none  of  the  Evangelists 
blame  him,  and  Bellarmine  adds,  that  St  Mark  (x.  21),  says  that  "Jesus 
beholding  him  loved  him.'*  Calvin  (Intt,  Lib.  iv.  cap.  13)  had  argued 
that  our  Lord  could  not  haye  placed  perfection  in  selling  all  things,  since 
in  1  Cor.  ziii.  3,  we  read  ^  though  I  give  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor 
....  and  have  not  charity,  it  profitoth  me  nothing.'  Calvin  also  obscnres, 
that  the  young  man  coi^d  not  really  have  kept  all  the  commandments, 
for  one  is,  *  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  &c.  f 
and  he  who  does  this  will  give  up  every  thing,  and  therefore,  of  course, 
all  his  wealth,  for  Him.  Peter  Martyr  too  had  said,  that  it  could  not  be 
a  counsel  but  a  precept,  when  our  Lord  said,  *  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  sell 
all  that  thou  hast ;'  for  in  Matt.  v.  48, '  Be  ye  perfect'  is  a  precept ;  and 
therefore  whatever  teaches  us  to  bo  perfect  must  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
precept  also. 

To  this  Bellarmine  tries  to  reply,  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  per- 
fection, some  necessary  for  salvation,  but  a  higher  degree  for  a  higher 
grade  of  glory.  P.  Martyr  also  says,  that  this  command  was  given  to  the 
young  man  alone,  and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  for  his  perfection, 
but  not  for  every  one's,  for  he  is  perfect  who  obeys  God's  laws.     Bellar- 
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But  if  we  attentively  consider  the  whole  conversation,  we 
shall  see  that  this  interpretation  will  not  satisfy  the  case.  In 
the  first  place,  the  young  man  asks,  ^What  good  thing  he 
should  do  to  have  eternal  life  ;'*  to  which  our  Lord  gives  the 
general  reply,  that,  '  if  he  would  be  saved,  he  must  keep  the 
commandments.'  The  young  man^  evidently  not  ill  disposed 
(see  Mark  x.  21),  but  with  an  undue  notion  of  his  own  strength 
and  goodness,  then  says  that  he  has  kept  all  the  commandments 
from  hb  youth,  and,  as  though  he  could  see  no  deficiency  in 
his  own  conduct,  asks  again,  *  What  lack  I  yet!'  Now  it  was 
to  this  question,  *  What  lack  I V  that  our  Lord  gave  the  reply 
now  under  consideration.  That  reply,  therefore,  was  intended 
to  shew  the  young  man  what  he  lacked :  and  if  he  lacked  some- 
thing, it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  supplying  of  that  lack,  or 
deficiency,  could  not  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  but  a  work 
of  duty  or  obligation.  This  is  further  proved  by  the  conduct  of 
the  young  man,  who,  when  he  had  heard  our  Lord's  reply, 
*  went  away  sorrowful.'  That  is  to  say,  he  felt  not  able  and 
willing  to  do  what  our  Lord  had  said  was  needful  for  him  to 
do.  He  had  asked  what  was  necessary  for  his  salvation.  The 
first  answer  gave  him  satisfaction ;  for  it  did  not  fully  convince 
him  of  his  weakness.  The  second  probed  him  to  the  quick,  and 
shewed  him  that  the  strength  of  purpose,  which  he  supposed 
himself  to  possess,  was  not  such  as  to  lead  him  to  renounce  all 
for  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  so  when  he  had  gone  away 
sorrowful,  our  Lord  does  not  say,  A  rich  man  shall  hardly 
become  perfect,  or  do  works  of  supererogation ;  but  He  says, 
^  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  a  rich  man  shall  hardly  enier  into 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven.     And  again  I  say  unto  you,  It  is  easier 


mine  answers,  No!  The  command  was,  *  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep 
the  commandments ;'  this  was  addressed  to  all.  So  wo  ought  to  infer  that 
the  saying, '  If  thou  wilt  bo  perfect,  sell  all  that  thou  hast,'  was  equally 
addressed  to  all.  lie  quotes  Ambrose,  Jerom,  and  Augustine,  as  agreeing 
with  him  in  this  view. 
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for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  thati  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.^  It  was  unfitness  for  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  not  unfitness  for  a  supereminent  degree  of 
glory,  which  the  rich  man  shewed,  when,  at  our  Lord's  bidding, 
he  could  not  sell  all  that  he  had. 

Whence  it  appears  that  this  saying  of  our  Lord^s  was  a 
precept,  and  not  a  counsel.  It  was  like  the  command  given  to 
Abraham  to  kill  his  son.  It  was  a  trial  of  his  faith,  and  of  his 
readiness  to  obey.  The  faithful  servant  of  God  will  give  up 
all,  even  that  he  loves  the  best,  for  Hioi  whom  he  serves.  Abra- 
ham'^s  dearest  treasure  was  his  son,  and  he  was  ready  to  sacri- 
fice him.  The  young  man's  treasure  was  his  wealth,  and  he  went 
away  sorrowfuL  The  one  was  shewn  to  be  true  and  firm  in  the 
faith.    Tho  other^s  faith  was  proved  to  be  doubtful  and  wavering. 

Bellarmine,  however,  farther  contends  that,  whereas  it  fol* 
lows  in  the  27th  verse,  ^  Peter  answered  and  said  unto  Him, 
Behold  we  have  forsaken  all,  and  followed  Thee ;  what  shall  we 
have  therefore!'  if  the  command  was  only  given  to  the  young 
man,  and  not  to  all  men ;  then  our  Lord  would  have  said  to 
Peter,  *  I  will  give  nothing  to  you,  I  spoke  only  to  this  young 
man  ;^  (Nihil  voiis  dabo,  nam  soli  UK  juteni  loquutus  sum)  ; 
whereas  the  answer  actually  is  (Amen  dico  vohis^  Sec)  '  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  who  have  followed  Me... shall  sit  on 
twelve  thrones... and  eeery  one  who  hath  forsaken  houses,  or 
brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children, 
or  lands,  for  my  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundredfold,  and  shall 
inherit  everlasting  life.'  The  cardinal's  conclusion  is  therefore, 
that  to  M  men  it  is  a  precept,  *  keep  the  commandments,^  and 
to  all  men  it  is  a  counsel^  *•  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the 
poor.^  The  Apostles  obeyed  the  precept  and  the  counsel  both, 
and  so  did  more  than  their  duty ;  the  young  man  kept  only 
the  precepts,  and  so  won  Heaven,  but  not  more  than  Heaven. 

There  is  evidently  a  fallacy  here.  No  doubt  it  is  not  com- 
manded to  all  men  to  sell  all  that  they  have ;  for  St.  Paul 
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bade  Timothy  '  charge  those  who  are  rich  in  ihiB  world  ^  (not 
to  sell  their  possesaions,  but)  '  not  to  tnut  in  uncertain  richefl,^ 
'  to  do  good,  to  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute, 
willing  to  communicate'  (1  Tim.  vL  17,  18).    But  thonj^  all 
men  are  not  expressly  called  to  sell  all  that  they  have,  yet  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  presence  upon  earth,  He  did  call  all  His 
immediate  followers  to  give  up  everything  for  His  sake ;  and  the 
most  obvious  and  decided  way  of  giving  proof  of  zeal  for  His 
service  and  love  to  Him,  was  to  forsake  parents  and  brethren, 
house  and  lands,  and  to  follow  Him  who  had  no  place  to  lay 
His  head^     Thus  as  Abraham  evidenced  his  faith  by  being 
ready  to  slay  his  son,  so  the  Apostles  evidenced  theirs  by  for- 
saking their  homes ;  and  the  rich  young  man  could  not  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  sacrifice  so  much,  because  his  faith  was  not 
so  true.    Here  is  no  room  for  works  of  supererogation,  nor  even 
for  counsels  of  perfection. 

2  Another  of  Bellarmine^s  proofs*  is  drawn  from  1  Cor. 
ix. ;  in  which  St.  Paul  asserts  that  he  might  have  received 
payment  for  his  ministry,  that  he  might  have  led  about  a 
wife  at  the  expence  of  the  Church ;  but  that  he  would  not  do 
anything  of  this  kind,  lest  his  glorying  should  be  made  void. 
Taking  the  Latin  version  as  his  guide,  Bellarmine  reasons,  that 
though  St.  Paul  might  have  fulfilled  all  his  duty,  if  he  had  taken 
payment  of  the  Church,  yet  he  would  not  take  reward,  that 
he  might  obtain  greater  glory.  And  he  argues  against  Peter 
Martyr  (who  interprets  the  ghriam  of  ver.  15  to  mean  *  glorying 
before  men  ^),  that  St.  Augustine  had  written,  Bonum  est  moffis 
mihi  mori,  quam  ut  gloriam  meam  quis  evactiet,    Qt$am  gloriam  t 


1  We  must  remember  that  there  was  a  perfectly  general  precept  to 
this  effect :  *  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me,'  Matt.  x.  37.  And  again :  *  If  any  man  come  to  mo,  and  hate  not 
his  father  and  mother,  and  wife  and  children,  and  brethren  and  sisters, 
yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple,'  Luke  xir.  26. 

2  Tom.  n.  p.  378. 
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nisi  quam  kahere  volmt  apud  Deum  in  Ohristo^f  But  pace  tanti 
riri^  be  it  said,  that  the  Greek  word  is  Kavj(fiu.a^  which  means 
boasting ;  and  that  a  greater  than  St.  Augustine  has  written 
that  ^no  flesh  should  glory  (or  boast)  in  God'^s  presence'.'  The 
passage  in  St.  Paul  can  hardly  mean  anything  but  this ;  that, 
whereas  he,  as  an  Apostle,  had  a  right  to  be  chargeable  to  the 
Church,  he  had  yet  refused  to  be  so,  that  he  might  have  the 
more  influence  for  good  over  those  among  whom  he  ministered. 
As  he  says  in  the  nineteenth  verse  of  the  same  chapter, '  Though 
he  was  free  from  all  men,  yet  he  made  himself  the  servant  of  all, 
that  he  might  gun  the  more.'  Thus  he  was  able  to  boast  that 
he  had  cost  them  nothing ;  and  they  therefore  could  not  charge 
him  with  avarice  or  private  views.  To  make  his  glorying  in 
this  respect  void  would  have  been  to  deprive  him  of  his  influ- 
ence over  them,  and  therefore  of  that  power  to  do  good^  which 
lay  so  near  his  heart. 

But  the  most  cogent  argument  from  Scripture,  in  favour  of 
works  of  supererogation,  is  drawn  from  the  passages  in  which 
our  Lord  and  St.  Paul,  whilst  highly  honouring  marriage,  yet 
give  the  preference  to  a  life  of  celibacy.  The  passages  in  ques- 
tion are  Matt.  xix.  10,  11,  12,  and  1  Cor.  vii.  passim,  especially 
7,  8,  25—28,  82 — 40. 

On  the  first  passage,  Bellarmine  observes,  that  to  live  a 
life  of  celibacy  cannot  be  a  precept,  because  of  the  high  com- 
mendation which  our  Lord  had  just  bestowed  upon  matrimony, 
and  yet,  he  says,  it  is  evident  that  it  has  a  reward  in  Heaven, 
because  our  Lord  declares  that  ^some  have  made  themselves 
eunuchs^  (i.  e,  have  lived  a  life  of  celibacy)  *  for  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven^s  sake,'  and  then  adds,  '  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it, 
let  him  receive  it'  (Matt.  xix.  12).  In  like  manner,  on  1  Cor.  vii. 
he  observes,  that  the  advice  to  abstain  from  marriage  is  evi- 


1  Lib,  de  Opere  MorMcKorum^  c.  10. 
a  1  Cor.  i.  29.     Comp.  Rom.  iU.  27 ;  ir.  2.    Ephes.  iL  9. 
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dently  a  caufisd ;  and  that  it  is  a  counsel  of  not  merely  homaii 
wisdom,  but  proceeding  from  the  Spirit  of  God ;  which  he  fuUy 
proves  from  ver.  25,  40;  where  the  Apostle  declares  that, 
though  there  had  been  *•  no  commandment  of  the  Lord,'  yet  he 
gave  his  judgment  as  one  who  had  'obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord 
to  be  faithful/  ver.  25  ;  and  that  in  thus  giving  his  judgment^ 
he  felt  assured  that  he  had  the  Spirit  of  God,  ver.  40.^ 

Luther,  he  says,  only  admitted  a  temporal  advantage  to  be 
attached  to  celibacy,  and  such  has  been  the  exposition  of  many 
Protestants ;  viz.  that  so  a  man  may  escape  cares,  and  anxieties, 
and  thai  especially  in  time  of  persecution.  Against  such  Bel- 
larmine  quotes  the  words  of  St.  Augustine^;  who  truly  main- 
tained that  the  Apostle  spoke  of  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  celibacy. 

From  Luther,  Bellarmine  passes  to  Melancthon,  who  went 
farther  than  Luther,  and  admitted  that  some  spiritual  good 
might  be  derived  from  an  unmarried  state,  such  as  more  fireedom 
and  time  for  prayer  and  preaching^.  But  to  the  temporal  bene^ 
fits  admitted  by  Luther,  and  to  the  spiritual  benefits  allowed 
by  Melancthon,  Bellarmine  adds  a  third,  viz.  to  please  God 
and  obtain  greater  reward.  He  observes  that  the  words  prop- 
ter instantem  necessitatem,  *  because  of  the  present  distress' 
(ver.  26),  do  not  mean  that  we  may  escape  present  troubles, 
but  that  they  rather  mean,  propter  bremtatem  temporis,  *  because 
of  the  shortness  of  the  time ;'  as  it  is  said  (ver.  29),  '  But  this  I 
say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short.**  Against  Melancthon  he  says, 
that  in  ver.  34  the  Apostle  commends  the  state  of  an  unmarried 


1  "  Ao«cc3  hi  Kayta  Uvtvfia  Ocov  c^f tv,  where,  according  to  the  well-known 
usage  of  St.  Paul  and  others,  doKslp  is  far  from  implying  doubt. 

2  De  Sancta  Virginitatc,  c.  13.  Undo  mirabiliter  desipiunt,  qui  putant 
hujus  continentia?  bonum  non  esse  ncccssarium  propter  regnum  coelorum, 
sed  propter  pruesens  sasculum,  quod  scilicet  conjugia  terrenis  curls  pluribus 
atque  arctiorlbus  distenduntur,  qua  molestia  virgines  et  continentes  c^ 
rent,  &c. 

5  In  locis,  cap.  de  Castitate. 
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female,  saying,  that  '  she  careth  for  the  things  of  the  Lord, 
that  she  may  be  holy  both  in  body  and  in  spirit  f  and  that  this 
shews  that  virginity  has  of  itself  a  sanctity  both  of  body  and 
spirit,  according  to  the  words  of  Jerom  (lib.  i.  Contra  Jofnntan)  : 
Ilia  mrffiniias  hostia  Christi  est,  cujtis  nee  mentem  cogitatio^  nee 
eamem  libido  maculant.  From  ver.  35,  where  St.  Paul  says, 
he  speaks  thus  *  for  that  which  is  comely,'*  oul  id  quod  honeslum 
est^  Bellarmine  argues  that  the  apostle  calls  continence  a  thing 
per  se  honestam  et  decoram  et  proinde  Deo  charam^  ^  a  thing  in 
its  own  nature  comely  and  honourable,  and  therefore  dear  to 
Ood.^  And  again,  in  ver.  40,  the  words  *'  She  is  happier  if  she 
so  abide,^  he  says,  plainly  mean,  she  will  be  happier  in  the  world 
to  come'. 

Now,  in  this  reasoning  of  the  distinguished  Romanist 
divine,  there  appears  a  considerable  mixture  of  truth  and  error. 
Let  us  admit,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  Apostle  wrote  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit ;  let  us  admit,  that  he  gave  a  coun- 
sel, not  a  precept ;  for  plainly  it  is  no  commandment  of  God 
that  men  should  not  marry,  but  only  that  they  should  '  abstain 
from  fornication.^  Let  us  admit,  that  both  our  blessed  Lord 
and  St.  Paul  spoke  of  abstaining  from  marriage,  for  the  sake 
of  some  advantages  which  an  unmarried  life  has,  as  regards 
spiritual  employments  and  spiritual  meditations.  The  divines 
of  our  own  communion  have  admitted  this  as  freely  as  those 
of  the  Roman  Church'.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
both  our  Lord  and  St.  Paul  speak  of  some  to  whom  a  peculiar 
gift  has  been  given,  and  who  can,  by  living  unmarried,  devote 
themselves  more  unreservedly  to  Ihe  work  of  the  Gospel,  and 


^  Beatior  autem  crit,  si  sic  permanserit,  id  est,  ut  oxponit,  in  future 
Bfcculo.  Bellarmine  treats  of  Matt.  xix.  Controv.  Oener,  Tom.  ii.  p.  367. 
Cf.  1  Cor.  vii.  Tom.  n.  p.  373. 

2  For  example,  see  Bp.  Burnet  on  this  Article,  and  Milner,  Hist,  of  the 
Church,  Cent.  i.  ch.  xi. ;  Cent.  ii.  ch.  viii. ;  divines  of  a  school  peculiarly 
disinclined  from  any  concessions  to  the  Romanists.  On  the  proper  dis- 
tinction between  precepts  and  counsels,  the  student  may  read  with  great 
advantage  Bp.  Jcr.  Taylor,  Rule  o/CoMeienee,  Book  ii.  ch.  iii.  Rule  12. 
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the  service  of  the  Lord.     Marriage  brings  with  it  the  anxieties 
of  family  and  worldly  business,  and  many  of  those  *  cares  of  this 
life/  which  may,  if  not  checked,  choke  the  good  seed.   From  all 
such  celibacy  is  free.    Therefore,  though  marriage  be  a  state 
ordained  of  God,  yet  some,  thinking  to  give  their  whole  lives 
to  religious  employments,  have  abstained  from  marriage,  *'  have 
made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven'^s  sake  ;'* 
and  such  a  determination,  in  such  as  are  *•  able  to  receive  it,^ 
our  Lord  has  honoured  with  His  sanction,  *'  Let  him  receive  it.^ 
And  so  it  is  with  the  counsel  of  St.  Paul.    He  tells  us,  that 
^  the  time  is  short,  it  remaineth  that  they  that  have  wives  be  as 
though  they  had  none.... that  they  who  use  this  world,  be  as 
though  they  used  it  not^;  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away.'    Accordingly,  to  such  as  have  the  gift  of  continence  he 
gives  his  advice,  that  it  may  help  them  on  more  in  their  course 
of  godliness,  if  they  continue  to  live  a  life  less  burdened  with  the 
cares  of  this  world,  than  is  the  life  of  those  who  are  united  in 
marriage.     Such  a  life  is  not  indeed  to  be  commended  to  aD 
men,  and  the  Apostle  carefully  guards  himself  against  forcing 
the  conscience,  or  ^  casting  a  snare  upon^  them.     But  it  is  a 
life  which  has  many  advantages.     The  unmarried  have  nothing 
to  do  but  care  for  the  things  of  the  Lord ;  whilst  the  married 
cannot  but  be  anxious  to  please,  not  only  God,  but  the  partner 
of  their  earthly  pilgrimage.      Much  therefore  as  there  is  of 
blessing  in  the  married  state,  honourable  as  it  is  in  all  men, 
and  a  koIttj  ct/uiarros,  a  state  undefiled ;  still  those  who  have 
contracted  it  are,  like  Martha,  necessarily  'cumbered   about 
much  serving  ;^  whilst  the  unmarried,   like   Mary,  have  more 
leisure  to  '  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,'  able  to  *  attend  upon  the 
Lord  without  distraction  ^^    Therefore  it  is  that  the  Apostle 


1  1  Cor.  vii.  31 :  *  As  though  they  used  it  not,'  ©r  firj  Koraxpcifjievoi. 
KaraxpacrBai  here  probably  signifies  to  use.     Comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  31 ;  ix.  18. 

2  1  Cor.  vii.  35.  In  the  words  »rpoy  to  tvirpoa^hpov  roi  Kvpi<a  dtrcpc- 
tnrairrdor,  it  has  been  thought,  that  St.  Paul  especially  alludes  to  Mary's 
*  Hitting  at  Jesus'  feet.'    Luke  x.  39. 
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counsels  an  unmarried  life,  because  of  'the  present  distress;' 
because,  it  may  be,  of  the  distress  and  anxieties  of  this  present 
life,  which  are  much  unfavourable  to  the  attainment  of  holiness, 
and  which  especially  beset  those  who  are  tied  in  the  bond  of 
matrimony  ^ 

This  exposition  will  fairly  satisfy  the  language  both  of 
Christ  and  of  His  Apostle.  But  we  deny  that  St.  Paul,  when 
instituting  a  comparison  between  marriage  and  celibacy,  speaks 
of  the  latter  as  having  more  merit  than  the  former ;  or  that 
the  one  shall  ensure  a  higher  place  in  Heaven  than  the  other. 
It  may  be  to  some  persons  a  state  more  favourable  for  growth 
in  grace,  though,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  may  be  a  snare  to 
others.  But,  as  marriage  is  a  thing  holy  in  itself,  so  we  do  not 
learn  that  celibacy  is  holier.  '  One  is  not  a  better  chastity  than 
the  other.  Marriage  is  a  KoiTfi  afiiavro^y  an  undefiled  state, 
and  nothing  can  be  cleaner  than  that  which  is  not  at  all  un- 
clean*.' And  therefore,  though  we  fully  admit  the  honour  due 
to  a  holy  celibacy,  we  yet  deny  that  it  has  any  merit  at  all, 
as  nothing  in  man  can  merit  from  God ;  and  still  more  do  we 
deny  that  it  can  have  merit  of  supererogation'. 


^  Propter  instontem  necessitatem.]  Id  est  prsesentis  vitee  solicitudi- 
nem,  qnsB  multum  potest  obesse  justitise,  et  qua  prsecipue  juncti  matrimo- 
niis  implicantur. — Hieron.  in  1  Cor.  vii. 

^  Jer.  Taylor,  as  above. 

3  A  passage,  not  noticed  by  Bellarmine,  may  seem  to  comitenance  the 
doctrine,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  saints  were  beneficial,  not  only  to  them- 
selves,  but  to  the  Church ;  and  that  therefore  their  merits  were  more  than 
enough  for  their  own  salvation.  The  passage  is  Col.  i.  24,  'Who  now 
rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the 
afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church.' 
But,  if  we  carefully  consider  the  passage,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  Apo- 
stle means  that  there  was  anything  deficient  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  or 
that  His  infinite  merits  needed  addition  from  the  sufferings  of  His  ser- 
vant The  true  meaning  of  the  passage  is  this :  Every  servant  of  Christ 
has  need  to  be  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  the  sufferings  of  his  Lord. 
St.  Paul  considered  that  there  was  somewhat  lacking  in  him,  that  there 
was  somewhat  yet '  behind  of  the  affliction  of  Christ,'  before  he  could  be 
thoroughly  conformed  to  His  likeness ;  and  earnestly  desiring  to  be  made 
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.])rofitable  servants  :  we  havo 

tlo'  (Lukexvii.  10).    What 
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parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  when  the  five 

!  tlieir  oil  fail,  they  are  represented  as  going 
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(1  tho  precepts  of  the  Gospel  are  so  full  and  com- 

,  that  everything,  even  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 

'.xntained  in  them.     Under  the  Law,  indeed,   if  tho 
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'    catalogue  of  duties  :    but  the   spiritual  sense  of  the 

:is  enforced  by  our  Saviour,  enjoins  such  an  entire  sur- 

r  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  the 

ii;c  of  Christ,  that  nothing  conceivable  can  exceed  or  over- 


*  Quod  sub  pnecopto  est,  si  non  impleatur,  punit.  Implctum  morto 
'  itituin  caret;  quia  nihil  ex  se  dat,  sed  quod  dobct,  exsolvit—^Hieron.  in 
:  Cor.  vii. 

It  is  true  that  the  divineB  of  the  Roman  communion  always  prcsupposo 
tiiat  it  IB  tho  atonement  of  Christ  which  gives  efficacy  and  merit  to  tho 
works  of  the  saints.  But  we  must  rcmcmhcr  that  our  Lord,  in  tlio 
passage  from  Luke  xvii.  10,  spoke  to  His  own  disciples — those  very  saints 
who  are  supposed  not  only  to  havo  merited  life,  hut  to  have  laid  up 
a  store  of  good  works,  more  than  was  needed  for  their  salvation. 

Vol.  I.  H  H 
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The  aboTe  are  the  only  argoments  from  Scripture,  adduced 
by  Bellarmine,  which  can  be  consid^^ed  as  of  weight  or  import- 
ance ;  and  we  may  tiierefore  fairiy  consider  that,  in  answering 
them,  we  have  shewn  that  Scripture  does  not  countenance  the 
doctrine  which  our  fourteenth  Article  condemns.  It  remains  to 
shew,  that  there  are  passages  and  statements  in  the  Scriptures 
directly  at  yariance  with  that  doctrine,  and  utterly  inconsistent 
witii  it. 

1  In  the  first  place.  Scripture  shews  that  all  men,  even 
those  under  the  dominion  of  grace,  are  still  imperfect  and  full  of 
infirmity.  David  says,  that  ^  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no 
not  one '  (Ps.  xiv.  3) ;  St.  James  says,  that  '  in  many  things 
we  ofiend  all '  (Jam.  iii.  2)  ;  and  St.  John  says,  that  *  if  we  say 
that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves '  (1  John  i.  8).  But 
if  it  be  true,  that  all  men  have  sinned,  and  '  in  many  things 
offend,'*  then  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  man  can  be  so  perfectly 
holy  as  not  only  to  fulfil  all  God's  law,  but  even  to  exceed  it. 
And  as  the  Psalmist  spoke,  in  the  fourteenth  Psalm,  ^  to  those 
that  were  under  the  Law'  (see  Rom.  iii.  10,  19),  so  St.  James 
and  St.  John  evidently  spoke  to  those  who  were  under  grace ; 
as  the  whole  context  evinces.  Hence  we  must  conclude  that, 
even  under  grace,  no  man  lives  actually  spotless  in  God^s  com* 
mandments. 

2  But  even  if  we  could  live  wholly  without  spot,  and  never 
offend  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  even  so  our  Lord  teaches  us, 
that  such  a  spotless  obedience  would  still  leave  us  undeserving 
of  reward.    *  When  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  which 


like  his  Lord,  he  gladly  took  every  additional  trial  as  only  bringing  him 
nearer  to  His  image ;  and  all  these  trials  he  endured  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church,  which  he  served,  and  to  which  he  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
There  is  no  mention  of  vicarious  suffering  on  the  part  of  St.  Paul,  of 
supererogatory  merit,  or  of  addition  to  the  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross. 
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are  commanded  you,  say.  We  are  miprofitaUe  servants  :  we  have 
done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do^  (Luke  xviL  10).  What 
room  is  there  then  for  the  doctrine  which  teaches,  that  a  man 
may  do  enough  for  his  salvation  and  attain  to  glory  by  keeping 
the  precepts ;  and  then  by  observing  counsels  may  merit  still 
more !  Even  if  we  could  keep  all  the  precepts,  we  should  be 
unprofitable,  having  no  right  to  reward,  but  merely  to  ezemp* 
tion  from  punishments  Something  more  than  obedience  to 
precepts  is  required,  even  for  salvation  ;  and  where  then  is  the 
foundation  on  which  to  build  stOl  higher  merit ! 

3  Again,  in  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  when  the  five 
foolish  virgins  found  their  oil  fail,  they  are  represented  as  going 
to  the  wise  virgins,  and  asking  to  borrow  oil  from  them.  But 
the  wise  answered  that  they  had  not  enough  for  tiiemselves  and 
others  too,  shewing  that  no  one  can  have  holiness  or  grace 
enough  to  supply  another^s  deficiencies,  but  that  each  one  must 
seek  pardon  and  grace  for  himself  (Matt.  xxv.  9). 

4  Then  the  precepts  of  the  Qospel  are  so  full  and  com- 
prehensive, that  everything,  even  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, is  contained  in  them.  Under  the  Law,  indeed,  if  the 
letter  only  was  observed,  the  statutes  contained  but  a  certain 
express  catalogue  of  duties :  but  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
Law,  as  enforced  by  our  Saviour,  enjoins  such  an  entire  sur- 
render of  all  the  faculties  of  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  the 
service  of  Christ,  that  nothing  conceivable  can  exceed  or  over- 


^  Qnod  sab  pneoepto  est,  si  noo  impleatiir,  pimSi.  ImpUfiuin  moriA 
tantum  caret;  quia  nihil  ex  ie  dat,  sed  qood  debet,  essolrU'-«-nU»ron.  \n 
I  Cor.  TiL 

It  is  tme  that  the  dirines  of  the  Roman  ecmiiDiinien  alwsjrs  prasiippote 
that  it  is  the  atonemeni  of  Christ  which  girsa  eflkacy  and  merit  to  the 
works  of  the  saints.  But  we  most  remember  thai  our  Lord,  io  the 
passage  from  Lake  xriL  10,  spdie  to  His  own  disciples— those  rerj  saints 
who  are  supposed  not  only  to  hare  merited  life,  hot  to  bare  laid  op 
a  store  of  good  works,  more  than  wm  needed  for  their  salratioo. 
Vol.  L  H  h 
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pass  it.  This  will  be  quite  apparent,  if  we  read  our  Lord''8 
exposition  of  the  Law,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt. 
V.  27,  seq.) ;  where  a  thought  or  a  look  of  evil  is  deadly  sin ; 
or  His  declaration,  that  no  one  can  be  His  disciple  who  hates 
not  his  nearest  friends  and  his  own  life,  if  need  be,  for  Christ's 
service;  or  His  summary  of  the  commandments — unbounded 
love  to  God,  and  perfect  love  to  man  (Matt.  xxii.  37,  38,  39) : 
^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind;  and  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.'  We  cannot  conceive  either  saint  or  angel 
more  perfect  than  this:  and  yet  all  this  is  commanded — is  of 
the  nature  of  a  precept,  not  of  counsels  only.  The  language 
of  St.  Paul's  exhortations  are  equally  strong ;  that  we  present 
ourselves  *  as  living  sacrifices  to  God  **  (Rom.  xii.  1),  that  we 
*  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  God '  (2  Cor.  vii.  1).  *  Finally,  whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things '  (Phil.  iv.  8).  Can  anything  go 
beyond  these  things,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  do  ?  But  if  any 
man  seem  to  be  contentious,  St.  Peter  tells  us,  as  a-  plain  com- 
mand, to  aim  *  to  be  holy  as  Christ  is  holy''  (1  Pet.  i.  15,  16) : 
and  Christ  Himself  concludes  his  teaching  concerning  the  strict 
and  spiritual  nature  of  the  Law,  with  the  words,  '  Be  ye  there- 
fore perfect,  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect' 
(Matt.  V.  48).  Till  then  we  can  learn  that  God's  grace  has  ever 
made  man  as  perfect  as  God,  we  can  never  believe  that  man 
has  ever  fully  lived  up  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  Where 
is  the  room  for  higher  graces  still  ? 

5  Lastly,  we  may  observe,  that  the  whole  of  the  doctrine 
of  works  of  supererogation  arises  from  a  false  view  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Christian  obedience.     If  we  look  for  merit,  it  must  be 
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to  Christ.  ChristiaJi  obedience  is  not  a  task  of  so  much  work 
to  be  done,  and  so  much  reward  to  be  expected.  When  it  is 
sound  and  perfect,  it  springs  from  a  true  faith  and  a  holy  love. 
And,  as  no  degree  of  perfection  can  excel  the  obedience  which 
would  be  yielded  by  perfect  love,  so  nothing  can  excel  that 
holiness  at  which  every  Christian  is  bound  to  aim.  The  obe* 
dience  of  the  Gospel  is  not  the  task-work  of  a  slave,  but  the 
perfect  freedom  of  a  son. 


H  H  2 


ARTICLE    XV. 


Of  CknM  alom  witimU  Sim. 


Chbbt  in  the  tmtli  of  our  mtere 
wu  made  like  onto  as  in  all  tliingi» 
fin  onlj  except;  fircxn  wfaich  He 
was  clemrij  Toid,  both  in  His  flesh 
and  in  His  Spirit.  He  came  to  be 
the  Lamb  withoot  ^Mit,  who,  bj 
sacrifice  of  Himself  once  made, 
should  take  awaj  the  sins  of  the 
worid ;  and  sin  (as  St  John  saith) 
was  not  in  Him.  Bat  all  we  the 
rest,  although  baptized  and  bom 
again  in  Christ,  yet  offend  in  many 
things ;  and  if  we  say  we  hare  no 
sin,  we  deceive  oorselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us. 


I>e  CItmCo^  9«B  sdIks 


fttxM^ 


SlfHlHS     SICtQi  CS 

ezoepto  paecato  s  quo  pror. 
soi  enU  inmmni^  turn  in  esnM^ 
torn  in  Spiritn.  Venit  ati^Boii 
absque  mamla,  qui  mnndi  peeeKi 
per  immolatioiiem  soi  temel  £k- 
tam,  toUereC^  et  peeeatum  (at  inqiBt 
Joannes)  in  eo  mm  ermt :  sed  na 
reliqui  edam  baptiaati,  ei  inCbrifld 
regenermti,  in  mnltis  tamen  <^euifi' 
mus  omnea.  £t  si  dixerimns,  ^ 
peecatum  non  habenraay  oos  qw 
sedudmus,  et  Teritas  in  nobis  noo 
est 


Section  I. 

HISTORY. 


I^HE  history  of  tho  greater  part  of  the  doctrine  contained  in 
this  Article  may  be  considered  as  involved  in  the  history 
of  some  of  the  preceding  Articles,  especially  of  the  ninth.  We 
spoko  tlioro  of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  and  observed  that  Pela^nus 
held  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man,  even  without  the  grace  of 
God,  to  keep  God's  law,  and  live  a  life  of  perfect  holiness.  St. 
Augustine,  wo  saw,  in  his  arguments  against  Pelagianism,  still 
expressed  unwillingness  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  sinfulness 
of  tho  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  out  of  reverence  to  her  Son  and 
Lord.  Pelagius  had  held  that  it  was  necessary  for  our  reli- 
gion that  we  should  confess  the  Virgin  to  be  sinless  (i.  e,  that  we 
might  not  hold  our  Saviour  to  bo  born  in  sin).   St.  Augustine 
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answers,  *  Concerning  the  Virgin  Mary,  I  am  not  willing,  for 
the  honour  of  our  Lord,  to  hold  any  dispute,  when  we  are 
talking  about  sin.  For  how  do  we  know  what  more  grace  was 
bestowed  on  her  to  overcome  all  sin ;  who  had  the  honour  to 
conceive  and  bring  forth  Him,  who  certainly  had  no  sinM^ 

This  scruple,  which  early  prevailed  about  the  Virgin,  in  the 
course  of  years  grew  into  a  doctrine.  But  for  a  length  of  time 
the  doctrine  was  privately  held,  not  publicly  expressed.  In 
the  year  1136,  the  Canons  of  Lyons  brought  the  doctrine  of 
the  Inmiaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  into  the  ecclesiastical 
offices ;  for  which  act  of  rashness  they  were  severely  censured 
by  St.  Bernard.  But  about  the  year  1300,  the  celebrated 
schoolman,  John  Duns  Scotus,  a  Franciscan  friar,  strenuously 
maintained  the  total  exemption  from  sin  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  grounded  it  upon  the  Omnipotency  of  God,  who  could  free 
her  from  sin  if  He  chose.  Thenceforward,  the  Scotists  and 
Franciscans  ever  advocated  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con* 
ception*. 

At  the  Council  of  Trent  this  question  was  hotly  debated : 
the  Franciscans  exempting  the  Virgin  from  all  taint  of  sin,  the 
Dominicans  labouring  to  comprehend  her  name  under  the  com- 
mon law.  The  pope  commanded  that  the  contention  on  the 
subject  should  be  omitted,  for  fear  of  causing  a  schism.  Both 
parties  acquiesced  in  silence,  on  the  condition,  that  when  the 
decrees  were  made,  it  should  merely  be  added,  that  there  was 
no  intention  to  include  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  decrees  con* 
coming  original  sin'.     It  was  therefore  left  an  open  question  ; 


*  August  De  Natura  et  Chratia,  Wall,  Inf,  Bapt.  Vol.  i.  p.  404.  The 
passage  from  Augustine  is  from  c.  42.  Tom.  z.  p.  144 : 

Ezcepta  itaque  sancta  yirgine  Maria,  de  qua  propter  honorem  Domini 
nullam  prorsus  cum  de  peccatis  agitur,  habcri  yoIo  qusestionem.  Undo 
cnim  Bcimus,  quid  ei  plus  gratise  collatum  fuorit  ad  vincendum  omni  ex 
parte  peccatum  ?  &c. 

a  Sarpi,  Council  of  Trent,  p.  178.  «  Sarpi,  pp.  104, 169, 171. 
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although  the  Fnncifcana  had  the  better  reaeon  of  the  two 
parties  to  be  satisfied. 

It  was  also  decreed  m  the  Comunl  of  Trent,  that  all  tk 
bunt  of  original  sin  is  washed  awaj  in  bapiisin^.  And  the  | 
Lutherans  were  condemned  far  saying  that  God'*B  oomnaaA 
were  not  pouble  to  the  just*.  From  these  oanonn  of  the  ooonefl 
it  nught  naturally  follow,  that  a  person  baptized  and  justified 
may  folly  keep  6od*s  commands^  and  live  a  life  of  apotksB  holi- 
ness. But  what  is  even  more  to  the  purpose  still,  ii  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  works  of  supererogation.  For,  if  nxh 
works  are  possible,  it  must  first  be  possible  that  he  who  does  tbes 
should  he  perfectly  sinless.  Otherwise  he  eonld  not  do,  not 
only  his  duty,  but  more  than  his  duty.  Aooordingly  this  Artiek 
of  our  Church,  *  Of  Christ  alone  without  ain,^  followa  immedi- 
ately on  that  oonceraing  Works  of  Supererogation.  The  one  if 
Tery  probably  intended  as  a  supplement  and  strengthener  to  the 
other :  so  that,  whereas  in  the  last  Article  it  was  said  thai  no 
man  can  do  more  than  God's  law  requires,  so  in  this  it  is  added, 
tliat  no  man  in  this  life  can  fully  live  up  to  its  requirements, 
but  ail  offend  many  times ;  and  none,  even  of  the  baptized  and 
rogonerato,  is  quite  free  from  sin. 

That  part  of  the  Article  which  alleges  that  Christ  was 
froo  from  sin,  need  not  be  considered  historically,  for  none 
but  those  who  deny  His  Divinity  can  deny  His  sinleesness.  And 
the  greatest  heretics,  even  mere  Humanitarians,  have  respected 
the  Saviour  as  a  pure  and  holy  Being. 


1  Soss.  T.  Canon  5.  *  Sess.  n.  Can.  18. 
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Section  II. 

SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

rriHE  subjects  treated  on  in  the  Article  are, 

-*-      I.     That  Christ  was  without  sin,  although  in  all  other 
things  made  like  unto  us. 

.  11.  That  all  other  men  (even  though  baptized  and  bom 
again  in  Christ)  yet  offend  in  many  things. 

I.  That  Christ,  though  perfect  man,  was  yet  free  from  sin, 
properly  forms  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  and  is 
therefore  intimately  connected  with  Article  II. 

The  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  second  Person  in  the  Godhead, 
took  into  that  Person  the  perfect  nature  of  man.  That  nature 
of  man  had  become  defiled  and  debased.  And  it  was  that  He 
might  purify  and  restore  it,  that  He  took  it  into  Himself.  But 
the  question  is,  whether,  when  He  took  the  nature,  He  was 
obliged  to  take  its  corruption  with  it.  If  so,  we  may  well 
believe  that  the  Incarnation  would  have  been  impossible.  God 
is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.  Much  less  can  we 
suppose  that  God  would  take  iniquity  and  corruption  to  Himself, 
into  union  with  His  own  spotless  purity  and  holiness. 

But  though  human  nature,  in  all  naturally  engendered  of 
Adam,  is  stained  with  the  sin  of  Adam,  yet  sin  is  not  a  part  of 
human  nature,  but  a  fault  of  it'.  The  Manicheans  held  that 
matter  was  essentially  evil,   and  so  human   nature    was   evil, 


1  The  Manichees  held  that  sin  was  a  nature  non  a  culpa :  i.  e,  be- 
cause they  thought  one  portion  of  our  nature  (t.  e.  the  body)  essentially 
evil.  But  the  fathers  taught  that  it  was  not  rrjs  ^vo-codr,  dKka  rrjs 
KaKrJ£  irpoaiptatw :  *  not  of  nature,  but  of  an  eyil  determination  of  the  will :' 
(see  History  of  Art.  IX.  note.)  And  our  Xlth  Article  teaches,  not  that 
it  is  part  of  our  nature,  but  *  the  fault  and  corruption  of  our  nature/ 
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because  matter  was  a  part  of  it.  Bat  matter  as  well  as  spirit 
comes  from  God,  and  so  is  of  itself,  like  all  His  creatures,  '  very 
good."*  Sin  therefore,  which  we  aD  inherit,  is  a  corruption  and 
evil  addition  to  our  nature,  not  an  essential  and  integral  part 
of  it.  Whether  it  consists  in  a  withdrawal  of  the  indwelling 
and  presence  of  God,  and  a  consequent  rebellion  of  the  lower 
principles  of  his  nature  S  or  whether  there  be  moreover  a  kind 
of  taint  or  poison,  which,  working  in  him,  produces  sin  and 
renders  him  liable  to  death ;  in  either  case  original  sin  is  not 
human  nature,  but  an  accident  of  that  nature;  a  quality  as 
distinct  from  humanity,  as  is  any  particular  bodily  disease,  such 
as  madness,  or  consumption,  or  neuralgia. 

When  therefore  Christ  took  our  nature,  it  was  not  essential 
to  its  perfection  that  He  should  take  our  sinfulness.  Sin  not 
being  a  part,  but  a  fault  of  nature.  He  might  be  '  made  in  all 
things  like  unto  us,^  even  though  sin  were  excepted.  Our 
liability  to  sin  indeed  He  must  have  taken ;  for  else  He  could 
not  have  been  '  in  all  things  tempted  Uke  as  we  are.'  Adam 
had  a  liability  to  sin,  and  therefore  was  susceptible  of  tempta- 
tion before  he  was  actually  guilty  of  sin,  and  so  defiled  and 
corrupted  by  it.  And  Christ,  who  was  the  second  Adam,  who 
came  on  purpose  that  He  might  conquer  where  Adam  had 
fallen,  and  so  restore  that  nature,  which  Adam  had  debased, 
was,  by  the  constitution  of  that  nature  which  He  adoptedi 
liable  to  be  assailed  by  the  same  dangers  that  Adam  had  been 
assailed  by,  and,  but  for  His  own  essential  holiness  and  the 
supporting  power  of  His  Godhead,  it  was  possible  that  He 
might  have  fallen  under  them.  Thus  He  became  a  fit  repre- 
sentative of  our  race,  as  much  as  Adam  was.     He  had  all  our 


1  *  Man's  comiption  consists,  first,  in  the  depriyation  of  the  Divine 
guidance,  which  he  has  rejected,  for  "  the  light  shined  in  darkness,  and  the 
darkness  comprehended  it  not ;"  and  secondly,  in  the  correspondent  re- 
bellion of  the  lower  principles  of  his  body  and  his  soul.'  Wilberforce  on 
The  Ineamatum^  p.  74. 
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natare,  with  all  its  natand  weakneflses ;  and  all  that  He  lacked, 
was  that  which  was  no  proper  part  of,  but  only  a  vicious  ad- 
dition to,  our  nature,  viz.  our  sin.  Naj,  He  even  condescended 
to  take  our  sicknesses.  He  was  liable  to  hunger  and  weariness 
and  death.  Manj  indeed  of  our  sicknesses  are  the  natural 
results  of  sin,  of  gluttony  or  intemperance,  anger  or  passion. 
These  He,  who  had  no  sin,  could  not  have.  Yet  He  took  not 
only  human  nature,  but  mortal  nature:  and  though  He  was 
too  holy  to  defile  Himself  with  our  sin,  yet  He  was  not  too 
glorious  to  submit  to  our  death. 

The  passages  of  Scripture  which  prove  this  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Article  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  familiar. 
Thus  it  is  announced  to  Mary,  *  That  Holy  Thing  which  shall 
be  bom  of  Thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God^  (Luke  L  35). 
'  The  prince  of  this  world,"*  said  our  Lord,  '  hath  nothing  in 
Me'  (John  xiv.  30).  He  was  ^  the  Holy  One,  and  the  just' 
(Acts  iii.  14).  God  '  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no 
sin'  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  *  He  was  in  all  things  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin'  (Heb.  iv.  15).  *  An  High  Priest,  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher 
than  the  heavens ;'  not  like  those  *  high  priests  who  have  infir- 
mity,' and  needing  to  'offer  up  sacrifices,  first  for  their  own  sins, 
and  then  for  the  people's'  (Heb.  vii.  26,  27,  28).  He  •  did  no 
sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth'  (1  Pet.  ii.  22). 
He  ^  was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins,  and  in  Him  is  no 
sin'  (1  John  iii.  5). 

The  words  of  the  Article,  that  *  He  came  to  be  the  Lamb 
without  spot,'  are  from  the  following : 

'  He  was  led  as  a  Lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep 
before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  He  openeth  not  His  mouth' 
(Isai.  liii.  7).  '  The  next  day  John  seeth  Jesus  coming  unto 
him,  and  saith,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world'  (John  i.  29).  ^Christ,  who  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God'  (Heb.  ix.  14). 
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Redeemed  *  with  the  preeioiiB  Blood  of  OiriBty  j»  of  &  I^sb 
without  btemish  and  without  ^K^f*  (1  Pet.  L  19.  Comp.  Exod. 
xiL  5  ;  Lev.  xxiL  19,  20,  21). 

IL  The  second  part  of  the  Artidey  that  '  all  other  ma 
offend  in  manj  things,  even  though  baptized  and  bom  again.* 
has  been  ahready  considered  at  some  length  under  the  nbtli 
Article.  It  was  there  shewn  that  the  taint  of  sin  pervaded  the 
whole  human  race,  and  that  ereiy  one  natondly  bom  of  Adim 
was  subject  to  it ;  that  even  the  regenerate  had  sUll  i^maim  of 
such  conniption;  and  that  that  concupisoence^  which  still  renam 
in  them,  has  the  nature  of  sin>. 

1  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  recite  a  few  of  the  pasages 
of  Scripture,  on  which  more  especially  the  proof  of  this  assertioa 
depends. 

*  If  they  sin  against  Thee/  says  Solomon  ;  '  for  there  is  do 
man  that  sinneth  nof*  (1  Kings  viii.  45).  '  In  Thy  sight,^  sin 
David,  '  shall  no  man  living  be  justified"  (Ps.  cxiiii.  2).  '  ^Vh 
can  say,"*  asks  the  wise  man,  *  I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I 
am  pure  from  my  sin  T  (Prov.  xx.  9).  '  \Ve  have  prored 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin'  (Rom. 
lii.  9).  '  Death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned* 
(Rom.  V.  12.)  *The  Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin' 
(Gal.  iii.  22).  '  In  many  things  we  offend  all'  (James  iii.  2). 
*  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us '  (1  John  i.  8).  '  Let  not  sin  reign  in  your 
mortal  body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof  (Rom. 
vi.  12).  *  I  had  not  known  sin,  but  by  the  Law ;  for  I  had 
not  known  lust  except  the  Law  had  said.  Thou  shalt  not 
covet'  (Rom.  vii.  7).  So  '  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit' 
(Gal.  V.  17). 


^    ^ Av$po)7r<i>v   ovSctf   di/afxapTTjTOSj   €v\   yap  fiaprvpf^ratf   ori  afJMpTiau  ovk 
€7rotrj(T€.      Basil.  M.  Orat.  dc  Pamitentia,     Suicer.  i.  207. 
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These  iMt  passages  shew  that  lust  or  concupiscence  hath 
the  nature  of  sin. 

2  The  principal  objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
this  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Article,  are  such  as  the  following. 

In  some  passages  of  Scripture  people  are  called  blameless ; 
as  (Luke  i.  6)  ^acharias  and  Elizabeth  are  spoken  of  as  '  both 
righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and 
ordinances  of  the  Lord,  blameless.'  In  a  like  manner  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  himself  as  having  ^  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before 
God  to  this  day'  (Acts  xxiii.  1);  as  exercising  himself  'to 
have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  roan^ 
(Acts  xxiv.  16)  ;  as  having  been,  before  his  conversion,  *  touch- 
ing the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  Law,  blameless'*  (Phil.  iii.  6). 

Such  passages  seem  to  argue  blameless  perfection.  But  we 
may  answer,  that  Zacharias  could  not  have  been  perfect,  or  he 
would  not  have  disbelieved  the  Angel,  when  he  promised  him  a 
son,  and  so  have  been  smitten  with  dumbness  for  his  want  of 
faith  (Luke  i.  20.)  St  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
blameless  touching  the  righteousness  of  the  Law,  was  a  per- 
secutor of  the  Church,  and  though  he  did  it  ignorantly  in  un- 
belief, and  so  obtained  mercy,  yet  we  can  hardly  consider  it  as 
consistent  with  perfection ;  and  though  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
exercising  himself  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  yet  we 
know  that  he  did  'not  count  himself  to  have  apprehended,'  that 
he  was  sensible  of  *  infirmities'  (see  2  Cor.  xi.  30  ;  xii.  1 0,  &c) ; 
that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  *  keep  under  his  body,  and  bring  it 
into  subjection'  (1  Cor.  ix.  27.)  Nay,  we  know  that  he  was 
liable  to  infirmity,  for  so  sharp  a  contention  rose  between  him 
and  Barnabas,  that  they  could  not  continue  together  in  the 
work  of  the  Gospel,  but  were  obliged  to  separate  one  from 
another.  We  must  therefore  understand  the  word  blameless  in 
a  more  popular  sense,  not  as  if  those,  of  whom  it  is  predicated, 
were  free  from  all  stain  of  sin,  but  as  meaning  that  they  lived 
an  upright,  godly  life,  ever  striving  to  keep  a  conscience  free 
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fram  oifenee,  and  nerer  yidding  to  tboao  wilfiil  mi,  wtak 
crffend  society,  or  dertroj  the  wotk  of  GodTs  grace  in  the  Mil, 
or  even  gire  caiue  of  deep  and  bitter  regret  to  him  who  jieUi 
to  them. 

Again,  it  it  eaid  of  the  Christian  under  graee,  that  'tk 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  makes  him  free  fitmi  ihe  law  of  sm  nd 
death'  (Rom.  riii.  3,  4).  Thk  is  true  of  all  good  Christiiiie. 
bat  it  does  not  mean  that  thej  are  made  perfect  and  whoDr 
free  from  sin,  bnt  that  the  S[»rit  of  God  aete  them  free  bom 
the  londaff$  and  sIsMvy  of  an,  and  gives  them  freedom  and 
strength  to  '  fulfil  the  righteousness  of  the  Law.' 

The  same  ressooing  nearly  applies  to  the  words  of  St  Jolm 
*  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin**  (1  J<dm  liL  9). 
This  is  trueof  eveiy  regenerate  man  as  regards  his  new  natore, 
the  new  man  created  in  hioL  That  new  man  is  poxB  and  holf, 
hating  sin  and  avoiding  it  Still  however  there  are  the  lemsiv 
of  the  old  man,  causing  in  him  those  infiimities,  which  more  or 
less  are  conmion  to  all.  A  regenerate  man  does  not  lire  m 
admitted  sin.  If  he  does,  his  new  life  has  failed  and  is  stifled. 
But,  he  still  ^  in  many  things  offends,^  and,  ^  if  he  says  he  has  no 
sin,  ho  deceives  himself;'*  because,  in  this  world,  the  old  natare 
may  be  kept  in  subjection  and  bondage,  but  is  never  thorougUy 
extinguished,  until  the  last  enemy  has  been  destroyed,  and  all 
things  are  put  in  subjection  under  the  feet  of  Christ. 

It  is  true,  we  are  bid  to  be  holy,  as  Christ  is  holy  (1  Pet.  L 
15);  to  'be  perfect,  as  our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  10 
perfect^  (Matt.  v.  48).  But  we  can  infer  from  these  exhorta- 
tions no  more  than  this.  It  is  our  part  to  set  before  us  the 
highest  possible  standard  at  which  to  aim.  Christ  took  our 
nature,  that  He  might  make  us  partakers  of  His  nature ;  and 
we  are  never  to  be  satisfied  unless  we  grow  daily  more  and 
more  like  to  Him.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  shall  ever 
attain  to  such  perfect  conformity  to  His  Image,  until  we  be- 
come ^  like  Him,  by  seeing  Him  as  He  is.** 
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We  oome,  lastly,  to  consider  the  case  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
That  she  was  a  person  of  most  singular  holiness,  most  highly 
honoured  of  God,  and  most  affectionately  beloved  by  her  Divine 
Son,  no  candid  reader  of  Scripture  can  doubt.  The  Angel 
salutes  her,  ^Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  favoured^ :  the  Lord  is 
with  thee ;  Blessed  art  thou  among  women'  (Luke  i.  28).  Her 
cousin  Elizabeth  saluted  her,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  saying, 
*  Blessed  art  thou  among  women  ;^  and  though  she  was  her 
near  kinswoman,  yet  wondered  at  the  honour  done  to  herself 
in  that  Hhe  Mother  of  her  Lord  should  come  unto  her'  (Luke 
i.  42,  43).  Mary  herself  said  of  herself,  that  '  all  generations 
should  call  her  blessed^  (Luke  i.  48).  The  Lord  in  His  youth 
was  subject  to  her  (Luke  i.  51).  At  His  death,  and  with  His 
dying  accents,  He  commended  her  to  the  care  and  guardianship 
of  His  most  devoted  and  best  loved  disciple  (John  xix.  26,  27). 
We  learn  of  her  that  she  was  the  first  who  hearing  the  blessed 
teaching  of  her  Son,  *  kept  all  His  sayings  in  her  heart'  (Luke 
i.  57).  We  find  her  following  Him,  with  unwearied  and 
dauntless  affection,  to  the  foot  of  His  Cross  (John  xix.  25) ; 
and,  when  all  but  His  most  faithful  followers  were  dispersed, 
continuing  with  the  Apostles  '  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and 
supplication*  (Acts  i.  14). 

All  this  is  but  what  we  should  expect.  Doubtless  among 
women  there  never  lived  a  holier  than  she  who  was  chosen 
to  the  highest  honour  that  ever  befel  created  being.  That 
honour,  indeed,  to  be  the  tabernacle  of  Incarnate  Godhead, 
to  cherish  the  infant  years,  minister  to  the  wants,  and  soothe, 
if  such  there  were,  the  early  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  to  be  the  only  earthly  instrument  by  which  God 
wrought  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  is  an  honour  so  high. 


1  K€xapirtf>fi€y7.    The  mai^gin  has  •  Or^  graciously  accepted,  or^  much 

graced.' 
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that  wo  can  hardly  wonder  if  ages  of  ignorance  gave  imdiie 
reverence  to  her  who  had  such  favour  of  God^. 

Yet  it  has  been  remarked,  that  on  three  separate  occsoods 
our  Lord  and  her  Lord,  used  of,  and  to  her,  language  at  least  I 
bordering  on  censure.  At  the  marriage  in  Cana,  the  w<ffdL 
*'  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee!'  (John  iL  4),  (though 
not  sounding  so  strong  in  the  Greek  as  in  the  EInglish  ho- 
guage)  have  been  esteemed  in  all  ages  as  words  of  rebokel 
Before  this,  when  he  was  but  twelve  jears  old  (Lnke  iL  49),  u 
His  mother  and  Joseph  sought  for  Him,  He  reproves  them  iot 
not  knowing  the  high  mission  on  which  He  came :  '  How  u  it 
that  ye  sought  me !  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My 
Father's  business  V  Lastly,  when  His  mother  and  His  brethren 
sought  to  speak  with  Him,  the  answer  to  those  who  told  Him 
of  it  was,  *'  Who  are  my  mother  and  my  brethren  !  And  He 
stretched  forth  His  hand  towards  his  disciples  and  said,  Behold, 
my  mother  and  my  brethren  !  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  viD 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and 
sister,  and  mother^  (Matt.  xii.  48,  49,  50). 

Very  similar  to  this  was  that  saying,  when  a  certain  woman 
*  lifted  up  her  voice  and  said  unto  Him,  Blessed  is  the  womb 
that  bare  Thee,  and  the  paps  which  Thou  hast  sucked.  But  He 
said,  Yea,  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God, 


1  *  Man  is  a  creature  of  extremes . .  .  Because  Papists  have  made  too 
much  of  things,  Protestants  have  made  too  little  of  them . . .  Because  one 
party  has  exalted  the  Virgin  Mary  to  a  divinity,  the  other  can  scarcely 
think  of  that  most  highly/  favoured  among  women  with  common  respect' 
Remains  o/ the  Rev.  Richard  Cecily  p,  364,     Ninth  Edition.    Lend.  1850. 

2  Ti  efjLoi  Koi  coi  yvval ;  The  word  yvvai  may  easily  be  used  as  a  term  of 
respect,  and  might  as  well  have  been  rendered  *  lady'  as  *  woman/  Every 
one  knows  that  ladles  of  the  highest  rank  would  have  been  so  addressed 
in  Greek.  But  the  fathers  all  acknowledged  rebuke  in  the  sentence. 
(TriirXrjrre  rfj  fiTjTpif  says  Athanasius  (contra.  Arian.  Orat.  4);  cTririfirjafv 
axalpcds  alTovajj,  says  Chrysostom  (in  Matt.  hom.  46) ;  *0  Sc  eTrirtfia  dvra  oU 
dXoyas,  says  Theophylact.      See  Beveridgo  on  this  Article. 
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and  keep  it  ^  (Luke  xi.  27,  28).  There  was  indeed  no  denial  of  the 
blessedness  of  being  His  mother ;  still  less  was  there  any  denial 
that  His  mother  was  blessed.  But  the  privilege  of  being  the 
mother  of  Jesus  was  not  in  itself  so  great  as  the  blessing  of 
doing  the  will  of  God.  Now  those  who  argue  that  the  Virgin 
was  perfectly  free  from  sin,  argue  so  from  the  very  fact  of  her 
being  the  mother  of  the  Immaculate  Saviour.  But  surely,  if  the 
fact  of  being  His  mother  proved  that  she  was  sinless,  it  would 
have  brought  with  it,  or  have  been  the  proof  of,  a  blessing 
so  great  that  there  could  have  been  no  room  for  the  ^  Yea ! 
rather  blessed.** 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Virgin  Mary, 
though  *  highly  favoured,^  *  blessed  among  women,**  and,  doubt- 
less, unusually  sanctified,  was  yet  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that 
all  mankind,  Christ  only  excepted,  are  stiuned  with  sin,  and 
liable  to  offend  in  many  things  ^ 


1  The  subject  of  the  Perpetual  Virginity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
has  some  affinity  to  the  question  discussed  in  the  text,  may  be  seen  treated 
at  length  by  Pearson  On  the  Creeds  Article,  *  Bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary/ 
See  especially  the  notes.  See  also  Jer.  Taylor's  L\fe  of  Christ,  §  2. 
Bp.  BuU*s  Works,  Vol.  l.  Sorm.  ir. 
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Rubrics  and  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England  Considered.    Is.  6d. 
A  Sermon  on  Galatians,  Chap.  I.  verses  6-12.     Is.  6d. 
The  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  Baptismal  Regeneration.     4^. 
Discourses  upon  the  Powers  of  the  Clergy,  Prayers  for  the  Dead, 

and  the  Lord*s  Supper.     Gs. 

Evidences  of  Christianity.     Fifth  Edition.    Octavo,  12^. 
On  Scripture  Difficulties.     Fourth  Edition.     Octavo,  12^. 

By  J.  FORSTER,  M.A.,  Her  Majesty's  Chaplain  of  the  Savoy. 
The  Gospel-Narrative  according  to  the  Authorized  Text,  without 

Repetition  or  Omission.    With  a  Continuous  Exposition,  Marginal  Proofs  in  full,  and 
Notes.    Fourth  Edition,  I2s, ;  large  paper,  16«. 

The  Churchman's  Guide ;  an  Index  of  Sermons,  and  other  Works, 

arranged  according  to  their  subjects.    Octavo,  7s. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  RIDDLE,  M.A. 
A  Manual  of  Christian  Antiquities.     Second  Edition.     18s. 
Luther  and  his  Times.     5^. 

The  Churchman's  Guide  to  the  Use  of  the  English  Liturgy.    3^.  6rf. 
First  Sundays  at  Church.     Fifth  Edition.     3s.  6rf. 

By  H.  SOAMES,  M.A.,  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's. 
Tlic  Anglo-Saxon  Church.     Third  Edition,  10^.  6d. 
Elizabethan  Religious  History.     Octavo,  16^. 

By  W.  BATES,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
College  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  Secoud  Edition.  6^.  6rf. 
(*olIcge  Lectures  on  Christian  Antiquities,  and  the  Ritual.    9^. 
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Bv  W.  K.  CLAY,  B.D.,  Minor  Canon  of  Ely. 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Prayer-Book.      1^.  Gd. 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Illustrated,  so  as  to  show  its  M 

fSotioni,  the  Dmte  of  its  seTenl  puts,  and  the  Aathoritjr  on  which  thej  rest    7«.  6d 

Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Prayer-Book  Yersion  of  the  Fatal 

with  C^ioos  Marginal  References.    7#.  Bd, 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  the  late  Prof.  Burton.  Ei^ 

and  Chei^r  Edition.    5#.       

History  of  Christianity.     By  W.  C.  Taylob,  LL.D.     Ss.  U 
On  the  Early  Fathers ;  a  Lecture  by  Professor  Blunt.    2^. 
The  Early  Christians.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Pridden,  M.A.    Foaii 

Edition.    4s,  

The  Book  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Spirit  of  their  Writings.   9^.  ^ 
The  Church  of  St.  Patrick;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Independence ci| 

the  Ancient  Church  of  Ireland.    By  W.  G.  Todd,  A.B.    4«. 

The  Civil  History  of  the  Jews;  from  Joshua  to  Hadrian.    Bytkt 

Kev.  O.  CocKArNB^  M.A.^  King's  College,  London.    Second  Edition.     4f.  6d 

Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation.    The  abridgment  revised,  acl 

Edited  by  G.  E.  Cosrie,  B.D.,  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.      lOs.  6d. 

Iq  thix  EditioD,  the  Supplemental  Matter  added  by  the  Bishop,  and  which  has  hitherto  exbtcd  in  a  iff*'^ 
Form,  has  been  incorporated  into  the  History ;  admitted  Errors  have  been  corrected  j  and  some  dnofic^  ui 
Additions  made. 

A  History  of  the  English  Reformation.     By  F.  C.  Massixgbertv 

M.A.,  Kector  of  South  Ormsby.     A  new  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     6#. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  Historical  and  Doctrinal 

hy  Harold  Browne,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  and  Vicar  of  Ken  wyn,  formerly  ^"^"^ 
Principal  at  Lampeter.     The  First  Volume.     Octavo.     To  be  completed  in  Two  Vulomer 

A  History  of  Popery,  and  of  its  Influence  on  Society,      ds.  6i 
Ecclesice  Anglicanaj  Vindex    Catholicus;  Treatises,   Epistles,  a&i 

Homilies  by  the  Fathers ;  Synodal  Letters,  Canons  of  Council,  &c.,  in  the  Original  Ltf* 
guages,  with  Latin  Translations,  and  Indexes.  Bv  the  Rev.  W.  W.  IIabvet,  A1.A^  F^* 
low  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.     Complete  in  1  hree  Volumes,  2/.  155. 

Fullwood^s  Roma  Ruit.     The  Pillars  of  Rome  broken  :  wherein  ali 

the  several  Pleas  for  the  Pope's  Authority  in  England,  with  all  the  material  Defences  rf'  I! 
them,  are  revised  and  answered.   A  New  Edition,  by  C.  Hardwick,  M.A.    Octavo.   10i<5^  r 

Wilson's  Illustration  of  the  Method  of  explaining  the  New  Testd- 

mcrvt  by  the  Early  Opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians  concerning  Christ.  Edited  by 
T.  Ti'rfroN,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.     A  New  Edition,  revised,  8*. 
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Rituale  Anglo  Catholicum;   or,  The  Testimony  of  the  Catholic 

Church  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  exhibited  by  the  Fathers,  Councils,  Liturgies,  and 
Rituab.  By  H.  Bauet,  M.A.,  Warden  of  St.  Au£^tine*s  College,  Canterbury.  Octavo,  15«. 

Twysden's  Historical  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England  in 

point  of  Schism.     Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  Press,  with  the  Author's  MS. 
Additions,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Cobrie,  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Octavo,  7«.  6</. 

Ussher  s  Answer  to  a  Jesuit,  with  other  Tracts  on  Popery.  1 3«.  6d. 
The   Ministry   of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and   the   Baptism  and 

Temptation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    An  Sss&y  upon  the  First  Three  Gospels.    By 
£.  HuxTABLE,  B.A.,  Vice  Principal  of  the  Wells  Theological  College.    Octavo,  4«.  6d, 

The  Harmony  of  the  Apocalypse  with  other  Prophecies  of  Holy 

Scripture.      With  Notes,  and  an  Outline  of  the  various  Interpretations.      By  W.  H. 
HoABB,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John*s  College,  Cambridge.    Royal  Octavo,  lOf. 

Lectures  on  the  Prophecies,  proving  the  Divine  Origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. By  A.  McCaul,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King*s  College,  London.  8vo,  7«.  6d. 

Twenty-five  Village  Sermons.     By  C.  Kingsley,  jun.,  Rector  of 

Eversley.     5s.  

College  Chapel  Sermons.      By  W.  Whewell,  D.D.,  Master  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Octavo,  lOs,  6d. 

Two  Series  of  Discourses.     I.  On  Christian  Humiliation.     11.  On 

the  City  of  God.    By  C.  H.  Tbbbot,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.    Octavo,  7*.  ^. 

The  Liturgy  as  it  is,  illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Practical  Sermons. 

By  H.  HowABTH,  B.D.,  Rector  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square.    Second  Edition.  4«.  6d. 

Sermons.     By  J.  0.  W.  Haweis,  M.A.,  Morning  Preacher  at  the 

Magdalen  Hospital.    5s,  6d. 

Practical  Sermons,  by  Dignitaries  and  other  Clergymen.     Edited 

by  J.  C.  Cbosthwaitb,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill.  Three  Volumes,  Octavo,  7#.each. 

Butler's  Three  Sermons  on  Human  Nature,  and  Dissertation  on 

Virtue.    With  Preface  and  Syllabus,  by  W.  Wubwell,  D.D.     Second  Edition.  3«.  Gd. 

Butler's  Six  Sermons  on  Moral  Subjects.     With  Preface  and  Syl- 
labus.   By  Db.  Whewell.    Ss.  (Ui.      

The  Choral  Service  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

By  John  Jebb,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Peterstow.     Octavo,  16*. 

Sermons  Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.     By  C.  A. 

OoiLviB,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church.    Octavo,  5s, 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Catholic  Truths  Hidden  under  the  Articles 

Tciuliar  to  the  Creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     By  C.  Smith,  B.U.,  Rector  of  Newton. 
Part  X.,  6*.     Part  II.,  4*. 
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The  Scriptural  Character  of  the  English  Church  considered. 

Notes.    By  D.  Coleridge,  M.  A.^  Principal  of  St  Mark*s  College.    Oetevo,  I2f.  6^ 

Short  Sermons  for  Children,   illustrative  of  the  Catechism  tf| 

liturgy.    By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns,  B.A.    3«.  6iL 

The  Calling  of  a  Medical   Student;  Four   Sermons  preachels: 

King's  College,  London.  By  K.H.Plumptre,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  and  DiYinity  Lecturer,  iii 

An  Exposition  of  the  First  Seventeen  Articles  of  the  Chard  ^ 

England.    By  T.  Swobde,  MA.,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Thetford.     OctaTo,  7#. 

The  Literature  of  the  Church  of  England,  exhibited  in  Spedae 

of  the  Writings  of  Eminent  Divines,  with  Memoirs  of  their  Lives,  and  Historical  Skaat 
of  the  Times  m  which  they  lived.    By  R.  Cattbrmoi^  B.D.    Two  Volumes,  Odsm^ 


The  Ritual  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 

trated ;  with  Reference  to  the  Objections  of  Dissenters.    By  G.  W.  Ttsrsix,  AJt  6t 

The  Book  of  Psalms,  newly  Translated  from  the  Hebrew,  wii| 

tical  and  Philological  Notes.     By  the  late  W.  FaBN< 
Cambridge,  and  G.  Skirneb,  M.A.     New  Edition.  12^. 


Critical  and  Philological  Notes.     By  the  late  W.  Fsbnch,  D.D^  Master  of  Jesos  C^ 
" l.Su  ■"  *       "      


James's  Treatise  on  the   Corruption  of  Scripture,  Councils,  ifi^ 

Fathers,  by  the  Prelates,   Pastors,  and  Pillars  of  the  Church   of  Rome.     Revised  s^ 
Corrected  by  J.  E.  Cox,  M.A.     Octavo,  12*. 

The   Churchman's   Theological   Dictionary.     Bj    Robert  Edes. 

M.  A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.     Second  Edition,  5*. 

Tlie  debi^n  of  this  Work  l<.  to  give  plain  and  simple  explanations  of  the  Theolo^cal  and  EcclcsiasbcBlters* 
which  arc  used  in  describinK:  and  discussing:  reltgioaH  Ordinances,  Doctrines,  and  Institutions  without  otfai^ 
into  the  controversies  which  have  arisen  respecting  their  object  and  import.  ' 

The   Statutes  relating   to  the   Ecclesiastical    and    Eleemosynan 

Listitutions  of  En^^lnnd,  Wales,  Ireland,  India,  and  the  Colonies;  with  the  Decl*io-l' 
thereon.  Wy  A.  J.  SxErnENs,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  IJarrister-at-Law.  Two  larire  Volome?^ 
Koyal  Octavo,  with  copious  Indices,  3/.  3*.     Bound  in  law  calf,  3/.  13^.  6</. 

Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in  Great  Britain.  Edited  by  H.  Bow- 
man. Illustrated  by  Views,  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  Royal  Quarto,  2^  ^J- 
or  in  Twelve  Parts,  at  3*.  6f/.  each. 

Life  of  Archbishop  Usslier,  with  an  Account  of  his  Writings.    By 

C.  11.  Elbington,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Dublin.     Portrait.     Octavo.    I'i 

By  R.  A.  WILLMOTT,  Incumbent  of  St.  Catherine,  Bear  Wood. 
Journal  of  Summer  Time  in  the  Country,     hs. 
Bishop   Jeremy    Taylor;  his   Predecessors,    Contemporaries    and 

Successors.     A  Biography.     Second  Edition,  5j. 

Lives   of  English  Sacred  Poets.     Two  Volumes,  with  Portraits, 

4.V.  G^/.  each.  

Bih^liop  Ilebcr  iiiid  Indian  Missions.  By  J.  Chambers,  M.A.  2s.  M. 
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Lives  of  Eminent  Christians.     By  R.  B.  Hone,  M.A.,  Archdeacon 

of  Worcester.    Four  Volumes,  with  Portraits,  4».  6d,  each. 

Tbe  ¥tnt  Volnine  conUtns  the  Lives  of  Arcbbishop  Ussher,  Dr.  Hammond,  Erelyn,  and  Bishop  Wilson ;  the 
Seoond,  Bernard  GUpin,  Philip  de  Momay.  Bishop  BedeU.  and  A.  Homeck ;  the  Third,  Bishop  Ridlej,  BIshep 
Hall,  and  Robert  Bojle;  the  Fourth,  John  Bradford,  Archbishop  Orindal,  and  Judge  Hale. 


Life  of  Archbishop  Sancroft.  By  the  late  Dr.  D'Oyly.  Oct^ivo.  9^. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings,  of  Bishop  Butler. 

By  T.  Babtlbtt,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kingstone.    Octavo,  12.«,  with  a  Portrait. 

Cudworth  on  Freewill ;  now  first  Edited,  with  Notes,  hy  J.  Allen, 

M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Salop.    Ss, 

Garrick's  Mode  of  Reading  the  Liturgy.     With  Notes,  and  a  Dis- 
course on  Public  Heading.    By  R.  Cull,  Tutor  in  Elocution.    Octavo,  5s.  6d. 

Ordo   Saeclorum;   a   Treatise  on   the   Chronology  of  the   Holy 

Scriptures.    By  H.  Browne,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Chichester.    Octavo,  '20s, 

Dr.  Hey's  Lectures  in  Divinity,  delivered  in  the  University  of 

Cambridge.     A  New  Edition,  Two  Volumes,  Octavo,  SOs. 

Comments  upon  the  Epistles,  for  the  Sundays,  Fasts,  and  Holy- 
days.    By  J.  F.  HoHB,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Tirley.    6s. 

The  Ministration  of  Public  Baptism  of  Infants,  and  the  Form  of 

receiving  Children  who  have  been  privately  baptized,  arranged  as  one  Service.     Is,  6d. 

Office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick ;  with  Notes  and  Explanations, 

by  the  late  Archdeacon  Coxe.     Is,  Od, 

Paley's  Evidences  Epitomized,  by  J.  W.  Smith,   B.C.L.     With 

Examination  Questions.     Ss, 

An  Index  to  Butler's  Analogy,  prepared  by  Dr.  Bentham,  and 

corrected  by  Bishop  Butler.    By  T.  Babtlett,  M.A.    2*.  Qd. 

Examination  Questions  upon  Burnet  on  the  Articles.     Is.  Qd. 
Examination  Questions  upon  Butler's  Analogy.     By  the  Rev.  Sir 

G.  W.  Cbaufubd,  Bart.,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 

Bible  Maps ;  a  Series  of  new  and  accurate  Maps,  with  Explanatory 

Memoirs,  and  Index  of  Scriptural  and  Modern  Names.    By  W.  Hughes.    7s,  6d. 

Scriptural  Breviates;  Short  Compendiums  of  Scriptural  Instruc- 
tion, according  to  the  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Class  A.     An   Introductory  Manual  to  the  Reading  and  Study 

of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    4s.  in  Cloth,  or  in  a  Wrapper,  Ss, 

Class  K.     Short  Compendiums  of  Faith  and  Practice  for  the 

Sick,    2s.  in  Cloth,  or  in  a  Wrapper,  Is, 
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Tmiet ;  in  Score,  with  or  without  AecomiMHiiinents,  and  in  lepumta  Yolmncs  far  tk  Fff 
ViMcet.    A  Descriptife  Catalogue  of  the  aiffereot  Editions  may  be  had  of  the 


Edited  by  JOHN  HULLAH,  ProfesBor  of  Vocal  Music  in  King  s  Colk{i 
The  Psalter,  or  Psalms  of  David  in    Metre,   with  oppropris 

ibrwfi 
PabG^ 

Psalm  Tune-Books,  without  Words,  containing  Eighty-two  Taej 

from  the  P^ltsm. 

Harmontied  ibr  Thbbb  Equal  Voicbs,  2#.  6d!. 

Harmonized  for  Foua  Voxcxa,  (Soprano,  Alto^  Tenor,  and  Ban,)  Si. 

The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  Canticles  and  Hymns  of  i^ 

Church,  for  Morning  and  Evening  Serf  ice,  let  to  ^ipropriate  Chanta,  every  Syllable  Ub 
pboed  under  its  proper  Note.    Octavo^  15$. 

Chants  with  the  Gregorian  Tones,  without  Words.     Is. 
Sacred  Minstrelsy ;  Sacred  Music  hy  the  Great  Masters,  amngw 

as  Solos  and  Concerted  Pieces,  with  Accompaniments  for  the  Pianoforte  and  Orgu.  I^ 
handsome  Folio  Volumes,  half-bound  Morocco,  22. 2#. 


Sacra  Domestica  ;  a  Course  of  FamUy  Prayers.      Printed  in  laif  | 

type,  with  provision  for  additions  in  MS.    Octavo,  Sf. 

The  Book  of  Private  Prayer.     By  J.  A.  Bolster,  M.A.,  P^| 

•bendary  of  Cork,  and  Chi^lain  to  the  Lord  Bishop.    2^.,  gilt 

A  Manual  of  Family  Prayer ;  comprising  Three    Weekly  Coui^ 

of  Morning  and  Evening  Devotion.    By  the  Rev.  A.  HomsrAix.     2«. 

A  Daily  Prayer  Book  for  Families  and  Schools  ;  arranged  to 

the  Services  of  the  Church.    By  J.  T.  Barrett,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Attlebur^h.     1*.  6»/. 

Christmas  Carols,  with  Accompaniments.     Small  Quarto  4.*. 
Liber  Precum  Publicanim;  Ordo  Administranda^  CcBnie  Domini. 

Catechismus,  Ecclesiss  Anglicanas.  F»alterium.  Roj'al  24mo,  printed  with  red  bord<>rlin»? 
5s,  6d.  in  cloth ;  10«.  6^.  in  antique  calf,  red  edges. 

This  volume  exhibits  the  Authentic  Latin  of  our  present  Prajer-Book,  the  anrnngcinent  of  which  lus  ben 
carefullf  prescryed. 

The  Morning  and  Evening  Services  for  the  Sundays  and  otbcr 

Holidays  throughout  the  Year ;  arranged  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

In  these  Editions,  separate  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  Morning:  and  Evening:  Scrrfces  respcctivrir.  Tbe 
order  of  the  Book  of  Common  Pruyer  is  strictly  ohscrved,  with  the  addition  of  the  First  and  Second  I.cs(Ofi<  fef 
every  Sunday  and  Holiday  thrcuKhout  the  year,  printed  at  full  In  their  appointed  order.  By  this  inesn»  ite 
Momini:  (or  the  Evening)  Service,  in  a  complete  and  coutinuoas  fbrm,  is  wholly  comprised  in  one  volume. 

Foolteap  Octavo.  Rojfmt  Tkirtp-Ttcos, 
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